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THE CRITIC IN PABLIAMENT, 



THE SENATE, 

REMINISCENCES OF MEMORABLE DEBATES WITHIN THE 

LAST SIX YEARS. 

What can be more impressivelj interesting — what 
more likely to create never fading remembrances, than 
a grand debate in the nation s senate ? The mightiest 
contests, on the loftiest of all arenas — contests between 
the mightiest spirits of the age for the possession of 
the power, digmtj, and pre-emmence oigovemmmt — 
there cannot fail to be elicited, in the shock and 
struggle of such stupendous rivalry, in the opposition 
of talents so commandiDg, on questions of imperial 
moment, — ^there cannot rail to be elicited the noblest 
interest, the materials for recollections lasting as life— 
in those who are happy enough to witness them. 

And it has often struck us as somewhat strange, 
that it has never occurred to any who, like ourselves, 
have witnessed ''many a time and oft" these ever- 
memorable struggles of statesmen, to attempt graphic 
delineations of so exalted a warf^e ; surely it could 
hardly fail to excite interest in those who read, pro- 
portioned in some degree to that of those who see and 
hear. At all events, we purpose here to make the 
trial ; and we shall be inaeed smrprised if it do not 
succeed, at all events as well as many others un£E^ 
voured by our advantage of so surpassingly an interest- 
ing field, that the fauure, should there be one, must 
be in our execution of a design so excellent. 

There are particular reasons in the present circum- 
stances of the times to give such delineations claim to 
interest. Since the Reform Bill there has been so 
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2 THE SENATE. 

great an extension of the r^esentative principle, that 
men in parliament do much more distinctly and pro- 
fessedly stand forth as the advocates of different claiBses 
of opinions, and the champions of yarious political 
parties ; and, the senate being brought more under 
the influence of public control, a more popular kind 
of eloquence is brought into play ; orators speak more 
through the press to the nation^ than to their im- 
mediate audiences. Parliament is become more an 
arena of championship^ and thus are its proceedings 
invested with more universality of interest. 

" The days are gone by when barons bold and er- 
rant knights" displayed on the arena of arms the 
prowess by which they aspired to fame. " The age 
of chivalry is gone." But it follows not that " the 
glory of Europe is departed for ever." The epoch of 
mind has succeeded to that oi force : this is the age of 
nobler championship than that of arms ; and the con^ 
tests for power are now decided, through all the grades 
of society, up to the grand, theatre of parliamentary 
debate, amid the rivaL^^ of oratorship. 

Public opinion, on wjiich governments rest, is ap- 
pealed to from parliament. Legislators speak not now 
in. tbe pithy, concentrated manner which marks the 
early efforts of English oratoiy. They speak not as of 
old to their own limited audience, but to a mightier 
far, and of potency more powerftd. A nation, with 
to-morrow's sun, will read, though it has not beard, 
and pass judgment on the orators. 

Our recollections commence with the memorable 
session of 1835, when his late majesty, having sud- 
denly dismissed the ministry of Lord Melbourne, and 
his lordship s successor, Sir Robert Peel, having made 
an appeal to parliament, the new House of Commons 
assembled (under the influence, as it turned out, of 
the. late ministry) in all the excitement of political 
hostility — ^roused to an enmity of the most rancorous 
hate by the unespected blow the party had sustained, 
and burning to recover theirposition, and to hurl their 
opponents from power. 

We well remember the aspect of eager excitement 
"which the House of Commons wore on that eventful 
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night when the new premier first met his sanguine 
party and their exasperated opponents. The ap- 
proaches to the house, — ^its aT^nues — ^its lohbies filled 
with excited spectators ; the house itself crowded with 
anxious and expectant members, and filled with the 
noise arising ftom. the unirersal bu2z of conversation 
on numerous conjectures and anticipations — ^both par- 
ties panting for a contest which might test their re- 
lative strength ; their eagerness not to be delayed till 
the ordinary period for engagement, the ^ address^' had 
arrived; they rush fiercely to the encounter on the 
preliminary question of the choice of a speaker, which 
now for the first time was converted into one of party; 
and rival combatants being proposed avowedly and 
specifically to bring to trial the numerical force of each 
party, a deadly struggle ensued between them ; the 
impetuous impatience of the Liberals to mcmifest their 
strength, and bring things to an instant decision, 
were firmly yet inadequately opposed by Conservative 
appeals to old custom and advocacy of a prior claim ; 
the premier was in a minority, which was announced 
by the frantic and outrageous cheering of those who 
hailed this defeat as foreboding a final overthrow of 
the new government. 

Still the premier sunh not nor despaired ; he de- 
tennined to make a distinct appeal to the house, upon 
the address, in answer to the speech which had thus 
indicated the poUcy of his administration. 

" I rely," said his majesty, " with confidence on your 
willing oo-operation in all such measures as are cal- 
culated to remove just causes of complaint, and pro- 
mote the concord and happiness of my subjects : and 
I with equal confidence rely on the catUion and cir- 
cumspection with which you will apply yourselves to 
the attention of laws affecting compticated and ex- 
tensive interests,*' &C. 

The two parties prepared for a second encounter*-* 
unshaken fimmess on the one side, confident detenni- 
nation on the other. The partisans of the late mi- 
nistry^ ^acouraged by their recent success, resolved to 
keep no measures with their antagonists : there was 
enough in the circumstance attending the dismiegal 
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and the dissolution to give them sround for attack ; 
and the tremendous cheering which hroke forth with 
Tolcanic fuiy at the accidental occurrence oCthe word 
** APPROPRIATION," in the speech of the mover of the 
address, and hurst out again and again at its every re- 
petition, significantly announced to the premier, that 
if he should survive the struggle upon this field, 
another was reserved for him which must he fataUy 
decisive. Without a moment's hesitation or delay, 
immediately upon the proposal of the address. Lord 
Morpeth rose, and throwing aside the ordinary topics 
of agreement or dissent, referring to general policy, he 
cast down at once a hold, uncompromising defiance on 
the acceptance hy the ministry of office, and proposed 
an amendment strongly expressive of censure, dis- 
satisfaction, and distrust. Great measures of reform 
were alluded to as having heen attempted hy the late 
changes, and his lordship thus expressed, in his own 
neat language, the feeling of his party : — 

^'It is a gratification to me to feel assured that, 
under all the excitement through which the people of 
this country have lately passed, it has been proved 
that there is neither hostility nor indifierence to any 
of our really valuable and venerable institutions ; to 
the constitutional throne, nor to the person of our 
honoured sovereign ; to the maintenance of order or 
the rights of property ; none at least worthy of regard. 
But there is a keen and irresistible demand for the 
reform of all abuses ; and a disposition to call on all 
those who wish to represent the feelings of their con- 
stituents, to keep true to the princij^es upon which 
they were originally returned; and to prove that, 
though the parliament in which they relied may have 
been dissolved, and the administration in which they 
trusted, dismissed, that they yet exist in all their 
activity ; that they will not be compromised ; that they 
will be intelligibly declared, unninchindy asserteo, 
and consistently acted on. And it is under these im- 
pressions that I feel something is due from us to the 
late parliament ; something to the late government ; 
much to the opinions and wishes of our constituents ; 
and more to the unchanging interests of honour. 
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fidelity, and justice : the issue I leaye to the house, 
hoping that all our deliberations may be oyerruled to 
the promotion of the real and lasting welfare of the 
country." 

The ea^r impetuosity of the Liberal party, already 
flushed with one yictory, and confident of another, was 
not to be restrained by the appeals made on behalf of 
the new premiei^s ^cautious circumspection" in reform, 
supported as they were by his own manly eloquence, 
and backed by tiie energetic adyocacy of Lord Stanley. 
The tide was too strong to be stemmed ; for two or 
three nights it was feebly obstructed ; it then rushed 
onwards, canying all before it, and again was Sir 
Robert in a minority. 

In the House of Lords, the indignation of the late 
premier for his unceremonious dismissal oyerflowed 
m a warm, — nay, hot, outpouring of reproach, and all 
but crimination against the Duke of Wellington ; but 
the stream, rapid and fiery as it was, did only dash 
against a rock. Nothing can be more strongly con- 
trasted, indeed, than the hoUing^ hutUing (so to speak) 
of Lord Melbourne's excited deliyeiy— for excited he 
is sure to be yery soon — and the hard, inflexible im- 
penetrability of the Duke. He rebutted the attack 
with his usual sententious sternness, and there was 
that in the firm decision of his tone and manner, which 
indicated that, haying ^ taken his position," he deter- 
mined to defend it to the last. 

The noble Duke's style of speaking is strikingly in- 
dicatiye of his character. It giyes just the idea of a 
man who rises to do what he belieyes his duty — ^that 
is to say, what he thinks — ^to say it clearly, manfully, 
and with as littie delay and circumlocution as pos- 
sible ; there neyer is a sentence that can be misunder- 
stood ; there neyer is a word more than necessaiy. 
There is sometimes a straightforward bluntness of 
manner, not a little amusing; as when a question, 
which the Duke knows will be made much of, is 
coolly settled by him according to his belief and con- 
viction of the truth, in one brief sentence. Thus, on 
the present occasion, there was something eminently 
i^haracteristic of him—- in his decided indisputable way 
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of declaring — ''The late goyernment was dissolyecl 
from the utter impossibilitY of its going on any 
longer" — a very short method of disposing of a point 
on which in fact the whole case might turn. But there 
is ever such an undoubted air of sincerity about the 
Duke, that even when his blimt statement does not 
convince everybody of a fact, it never fails to satisfy 
all parties that it is his unfeigned hdief. And equally 
characteristic is the honest unsophisticated way in 
which he declares his opinion or resolution on any 
question, however critical to his influence and power. 
Nothing coidd be more in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct than his simple, yet decisive 
declaration — 

''As to pledging myself beforehand to any measures, 
before I know what they are, and before I have all the 
information parliament can possess on the subject, that 
is certainly what I will never consent to." 

Scarcely a word more than this was employed in 
disposing of a long and important amendment ; yet^ 
although most ministers would have 9a\d more^ we 
doubt if many would have spoken so frankly — ^we are 
sure none could have spoken more directly to the pur- 
pose. Lord Melbourne is frank, but hot one hundredth 
part so Jirm ; and his frankness is not so much the 
result (as it is in the Duke) of a stem sense of duty, 
as it is of natural temperament : it is the free-spoken, 
raiher careless, and sometimes slightly imprudent man- 
ner of an easy, good-natured man, who rises to speak 
much against his will ; begins as though he wished to 
get quietly over it, but has not sufficient command 
over an excitable temperament, the warmth of which, 
almost directly he gets into his subject, hurries him 
along in a current of careless, though ofiten clever, vo- 
lubiUty; stuttering and stammering with its own 
vehemence, and very much opposed, in its diffusive 
looseness, to the concentrated Brevity of the Duke. 

A far mightier assailant was now to attack the 
noble secretary for the foreign department — a far 
heavier storm to break over his head; yet to be re- 
ceived with the same collected resolution. Lord 
Brougham rose, and for nearly four hours poured 
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along all the thunders of his powerful oratory- 
hausting to the utmost eyeiy topic which the most 
rancorous enmity could suggest for his energetic de- 
nunciations, or his irresistible sarcasm. It is in these 
two points, and especially the latter, that his lord- 
ship's great powers are mainly displayed. When not 
possessed of sufficient scope for die one or the other 
quality (though rare is the subject on which he finds 
it not), there is a risk of his more than Ciceronian 
amplification becoming, in the course of a three or 
four hours' oration, not a little wearying. In what he 
makes a '^ set speech" of, the danger is of his spend- 
ing too much time and language upon each point — of 
his positively working it to nothing. In reply he is 
sure to be powerful; stimulated to the attack he is 
always ^reat — ^immeasurably more successful in de- 
molishing the positions of others than in winning oyer 
to his own — ^much more prone to the offensiye than 
to the defensive ; the instinctive yearning of his na- 
ture is for opposition, for assault^ and if he have not 
field for oMack he is likely to be unhappy. 

Many points he found in the late proceedings, in 
the former conduct, in the present professions, of the 
new govemi&ent, dh which he fastened his unrelent- 
ing gvasp, and expatiated with untiring energy. Upon 
what he held up as the inconsistency ot the new 
ministry's liberal professions with their former course 
and conduct, his sarcastic bitterness was most power- 
ful, though accompanied with all that laboured ver- 
bosity of language which often tends to deaden its 
efiect. 

" My lords," he said, " it is the result not more of 
reason and experience, than of a sort of instinct which 
I have within me — an instinct I believe to be a pro- 
perty of our common nature — that I feel an invincible 
distrust of all unaccountable, marvellous, miraculous 
conversion. That men should all at once, from being 
the enemies of reform, the opposers of improvement, 
the vituperators of all change — ^who confounded re- 
form wiUi revolution, anarchy, and disaffection, with 
political insanity, if not profligacy — who would not 
touch any of the outworks of our ' venerable institu- 
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tions in church and state' — ^who signalized their 
opinion, year after year, hy uninterrupted, unabated 
prejudice and hostility to all reform, regarding it as 
synonymous with destruction — ^whose inflamed Ian-, 
guage is still ringing in our ears: that these men. 
should, all at once, on the 14th of November, in the 
year of grace 1834— without any intermediate change 
happening in the aspect of public aflairs, with nothing 
but twenty-four hours* experience added to their former 
stock — ^without being allowed spaiium requiemqtte 
dolori — without haying time to mourn over the de- 
struction of our ^ valuable and venerable institutions,' 
to grieve over the wreck of their former opinions, to 
balance conflicting emotions, and weep over the cruel 
reflection that such destruction was to be the work of 
their own hands : — ^that these men should all at once 
become reformers, — this, my lord, does appear to me 
(I use not a harsh, but a very temperate expression) 
the most unaccountable phenomenon in human 
aflairs which ever a politician or a philosopher was 
called on to contemplate." 

If his lordship's voice were not one of immense 
compass as well as power, and were not capable of a 
great range of tones, adapted to his long, elaborately 
constructed chapters of sentences, regularly rising, 
higher and higher, to a climax ; these endless and in- 
volved periods would fall heavily upon the ear : hap- 
pily, however, his lordship's capacity of utterance is 
equal to his amplification of style. The grand march 
of these lengthened orations is occasionally interrupted 
and relieved by lively passages of satire, sometimes 
bitter strokes of sarcasm, but uttered in a wondrously 
playful, easy, colloquial tone, very amusing to eveiy- 
body, except the person directly concerned. Exceed- 
ingly happy was his description of the Duke's style of 
speaking. 

'^The noble duke begged the question, as usual. 
The noble duke does so on all occasions : it is that 
mode of argument by which he is uniformly and 
plainly 4istinguished. Others have recourse to it 
more covertly, using it with temperance, skilfully, 
dexterously, eloquently — I should perhaps say, rather. 
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oratoricallj ; for the noble duke is eloquent, though, 
haying been bred to other pursuits, he is not rhetori- 
cal. They are the whining, cunning mendicants, 
who often gain their point before we are aware of 
their art : of this sort is the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack (Ljndhurst). The noble duke goes 
to work more roundly, less artfully ; he speaks out 
plainly and bluntly; he begs the question stoutly, 
what the law calls ' sturdily,' but, though sturdy, he 
is still a beggar of the question, all the same." 

Keen and bitter was the ex-chancellor's sarcasm on 
the ipinistry. '' The noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack was among the most nimble in that quick 
movement of sudden transition which took place in 
1829 ; he vaulted, to be sure, in good company, with 
noble dukes, learned lords, worthy baronets, honour- 
able gentlemen; all came rouncf, or rather rushed 
over at once ; and now this passage of their lives is 
what their friends appeal to with exultation and 
pride, on the present occasion, ciying out, 'See 
what men they are ? Can you doubt they will reform 
by wholesale ? What avail all their professions and 
pledges? True it is, that no politicians ever pledged 
themselves so solemnly against all reform, ever so 
deeply committed themselves against all change, ever 
thwarted so habitually, so pertinaciously, each measure 
of improvement ; but never mind, don't doubt them, 
they are capable of doing again what they did before, 
by deserting all their old supporters, abandoning all 
their former principles, becomin? converts in four and 
twenty hours to the faith of their adversaries, and 
carrying into execution, with the proverbial zeal of 
recent conversion, all the measures to resist which 
they had devoted their past lives.' * 

The edge of such sarcasm as this could not but pe- 
netrate ; it was not unenvenomed. The lord chan- 
cellor with angry sternness threw back the reproaches 
of his predecessor; and the terms he made use of 
stroi^ly marked how deep the wounds he had sus- 
tained ; he charged his assailant with having '' ma- 
ligned*' him, and, further, with having spoken untruths 
of him. There was every symptom of personal hostility, 
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when, happily, Lord Brougham commanded his temper 
sufficiently to make an explanation which was satis- 
factory. 

Lord Lyndhurst is incomparably less lengthy in 
his addresses than his distinguished rival, but is 
much more impressive. The energy which in Lord 
Brougham difiuses itself in all the superfluity of 
^' much speaking," is in Lord Lyndhurst compressed 
into a stem, yet finished concentration. His delivery 
is more nervom ; it has a far greater degree of sus- 
tained dignity, of equable, consistent strength, — com- 
bining power and harmony, the iron energy with the 
silvery melody. That dignity, indeed, in which Lord 
Brougham is only great, when occasionally roused to 
the loftiest soarings of eloquence — and then, it is per- 
fectly apparent as the dignity not of the num^ but of 
the orator — is in Lord Lyndhurst the habitual, natu- 
ral expression of his character ; he is ever, dignified. 
Then in Lord Brougham there is often an appearance 
of what is in common parlance called ^^ speaJdng for 
its own sake ;* which is sure greatly to counteract its 
effect. Never is this the case with Lord Lyndhurst ; 
his style is, while copious, never superfluous; and, 
though even elegant, its strength is never sacrificed 
to its beauty, any more than its energy is exhausted 
by amplification; its prevailing tone is that of chast- 
ened beauty, unaffected dignity, and imlaboured 
power. Far more anxious for his subject than his 
styUy he is always simple and clear, and never, as Lord 
Brougham, involved and elaborate ; he has nothing 
of what is apparent in every sentence of the other's — 
effort ; and if he has art, it is the highest art of all, 
the art of concealing itself " ars celare artem." 

Enough, however, of this debate; which but for 
Ijord Brougham's interminable oration would soon 
have closed, as it was well known the lords were for 
the ministry. 

The government remained in office, notwithstand- 
ing these defeats ; and, in the course of a few weeks, 
the debate on the repeal of the malt tax afforded an 
opportunity to Sir Robert Peel for the exhibition at 
once of the most sterling integrity and masterly 
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ability. Resisting all the temptations to a popular 
course presented bj the proposition, he manfuDj gave 
it the most decided resistance, in a speech truly 
worthy of the crown's first minister on a great finan^ 
dal question, displaying an acquaintance at once mi- 
nute and comprehensire with all its complicated 
bearings, and accompanied by arguments the most 
conyindng and appeals the most eloquent. Nothing 
could be more impressive than the simple, yet solemn 
exordium in which he addressed himself to the ^' great 
national jury, empannelled under the most sacred ob- 
ligations, to find their verdict on the dictates of their 
conscientious convictions; not on partial opinions, not 
on promises rashly and inconsiderately made, not on 
unsound prejudices, not with reference to the particu- 
lar interests of any one class in the community ; but 
on a comprehensive view of the merits of the whole 
question, on a calm consideration of the eviflence to 
be offered and of the fects to be adduced." Nor could 
anything be more luminous and more searching than 
the investigation into which he led the house as to 
the real state of the financial and commercial system 
of the country, and the effect which would be pro- 
duced by the proposed alteration, or than the thorough 
and familiar knowledge manifested in all the multifa- 
rious topics which so vast a question necessarily em- 
braced ; in short, so irresistible were the right hon. 
baronet's arguments, that the whole house were struck 
with admiration-^members of all parties declared 
their conviction by the speech — and a decided and 
unequivocal negative to the proposition was the result. 
To eject the ministry from omce the long threatened 
battery of ^' appropriation" was at last directed against 
the church of Ireland ; and, on the 30th of March, 
1835, Lord John Russell opened its fire. Protracted, 
tedious, obstinate, was the contest that ensued ; con- 
ducted on the one side with imflinching resolution of 
defence, and on the other with untiring animosity of 
assault. Through several nights the debate dragged 
its slow length along, with the usual number of life- 
less speeches, and the usual quantity of dull declama- 
tion, diversified only now and then by a splendid ora- 
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tion from some illustrioTis senator, who threw into the 
discussion those large views of legislative policy which 
master minds educe, or that thrilling eloquence of 
appeal which strong enthusiasm excites. 

The proposition tiiat any surplus of the revenues of 
the Irish church should he applied to the moral and 
religious education of the people at large, was one 
involving a principle utterly fatal to the inalienahility 
of church property from strict] j protestant church pur- 
poses, and it was viewed moreover hy the Conserva- 
tives as an insidious attack on the principles of a 
church estahlishment itseU; By the Liberals, on the 
other hand, it was regarded as a necessary movement 
in the advance of enlightened reformation. It was 
advocated with all the arguments deduced from expe-' 
diency, propriety, necessity ; it was unyieldingly op- 
posed on the one great ground of high and irrevocable 
principle. 

It had recently caused the secession from the late 
government of two of its most distinguished members. 
Lord Stanley and Sir J. Graham, who were resolved, 
with the Conservatives, never to surrender aught that 
pertained to the great principle of an inviolably pro- 
testant establishment. The rancorous animosity with 
which the distinguished seceders were viewed by their 
late friends is hardly conceivable, the courtesies of par- 
liament being even insufficient to restrain it. Nothing 
however moved them from their position ; and Sir «!. 
Graham rose on this occasion for the first time to vin- 
dicate and defend it. At the outset he avowed his 
^^ scruples of religion and conscience/' and asked for 
them at least a patient hearing. ''This has been 
caHed," he said, " a vital question. With me it has 
been a fatal question. It has hurled me from power.** 
Here the bitter animosity we mentioned broke out in 
ironical laughter, which might have disconcerted an 
orator less cool and collected than Sir James ; but he 
calmly continued, '' I did not anticipate anything so 
ungenerous; but, looking to the quarter whence it 
proceeded, I utterly despise it. I repeat, this has 
been |a fatal question to me, it has hurled me from 
power (that I presume was the subject of the sneers 
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which this moment greeted me); but that would 
weigh lightly in the balance ; it has done more than 
that, it has suspended and blighted, I hope it has not 
destroyed, my earliest friendships ; it may drive me 
from parliament, and may force me to renre into pri- 
vate life ; but I feel it admits of no compromise/' 

The right hon. baronet's delivery, always solemn 
and impressive, was on this question doubly so ; and 
the tone of his addresses breathed deep, apprehensive 
anticipation of future danger to the church. ^' It is 
the allusions to ' ulterior proceedings' (which are not 
less likely to be dangerous because they are left in 
the dark), which fills my mind with alarm. The re- 
solution is, and is known to be, the commencement 
of a career of measures all tending to violate the prin- 
ciples of corporate property and of church establish- 
ments, and which, as a conscientious man, I feel 
bound to resist." Most strenuously did he argue 
against the principle, involved in the one before the 
house, that numencal majorities were to be the test 
of the established religion of a nation : thus, with 
solemn emphasis, concluding his lengthened address, 
" I have told you my religious feelings ; I now tell 
you that the property of the protestant dburch was set 
apart by our ancestors, whether in England or Ireland, 
for the purpose of maintaining and propagating the 
protestant religion. That property is thererore sacred, 
and to this purpose alone ought it to be applied. 
More than this, I say that those who minister to the 
altar ought to live by the altar. That principle is 
high as heaven, and you cannot reach it ; it is strong 
as the Almighly, and you cannot overturn it ; it is 
lasting as the Eternal, you cannot uproot it. It is 
binding on you as a legislature composed of christian 
men, and acting upon christian principles and christian 
considerations ; and as far as I for one am concerned, 
there is no consideration upon earth which would lead 
me to compromise or betray it." 

When the enthusiastic cheering which followed this 
determined declaration had subsided. Lord Howick 
replied, saying with great skill of argumentation 
(rhetoric his lordship never attempts), that the church 
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could only rest on the ground of its practical ntilityy 
which would he increased hy the proposed principle 
beii^ established. There is a degree of coldness in 
Lord Howick's manner detracting considerably from 
his power; which, however, but for an unfortunate 
defect every^now and then shown in his speaking, 
would be considerable. His style is pure, his argu- 
ments intelligible and practical, and his deliyery clear, 
and not devoid of impressiyehess. 

Mr. Shell, on the second night of the debate, spoke 
with all that eccentric but powerful combination of 
lightning declamation and poetical fervour, which 
so pecimarly characterize ms eloquence. At one 
moment his singularly shrill voice, raised to an almost 
shrieking height, and rushiDg along with breathless, 
almost inaudible rapidity ; at the next moment, sink- 
ing with sudden transition into the thrilling tones of 
a most touching pathos. At times the exquisite 
beauty of his pathetic picturings melts every heart 
into admiring sympathy. 

His IB the eloquence oipassiotiy flajsihing like light- 
ning : now in a vivid blaze of prophetic denuncia- 
tion ; now in milder, yet not less brilliant sallies of 
happy irony or cutting satire, here and there broken 
by a peculiar subdued thrilling whispering of pathetic 
entreaty, in passages like the following. 

" Let the right hon. baronet (Sir James) and his 
associates in religion look back ; — ^let them revert to 
the incidents which have taken place within the last 
five years, in which they have borne so large a parti- 
cipation, and in those moments of solemn thoughtful- 
ness from which none of us are exempt, when amidst 
the silence of factious passions, the ^ still small voice,' 
to which none of us are completely deaf, is distinctly 
heard, when those religious men (for we have been 
told by them that such they are) kneel down at night 
to pray to God before they sleep, how profoundly 
must they feel how much misfortune, how much cala- 
mity public and individual, how much crime, how 
much blood, how much awful responsibility, here- 
after, perhaps, as well as here, might, if a different 
course had been pursued, been averted ! " 
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The impassioned orator wound up with a prophetic 
declamation in his own striking phraseology, that this 
question of the Irish church, which had ^^ proyided a 
burial place for many a ministry, had a grave ready 
for the present administration ! ' 

Sir W, Follett, who, at a comparatively early period 
of Hfe had won the highest distinction at the bar, and 
had been by Sir Robert Peel selected from the ranks 
of the junior counsel,* for the double honour of a 
knighthood and the solicitor-generalship, made this 
night a most splendid display of those oratorical abi- 
lities which it is seldom that lawyers possess on a 
scale sufficiently great to command an influence on 
the mind of ParHament, and which often since he has 
with the same distinguished success exerted, justifying 
the unusual preference shown to him, and the singu- 
lar reliance placed upon him by his illustrious leader. 
There is not in parliament a man possessing more of 
those prepossessing attributes of oratorship which en- 
list attention ere arguments are appreciated, and ex- 
hibiting more of that graceful union of modesty and 
dignity which win esteem, even where assent is with- 
held. His voice is remarkably firm and manly, and 
modulated into a delivery in the tones of which are 
finely blended strength and melody, and the manner 
of which is at once unassuming and dignified. The 
arguments of Sir William, though he never resorts to 
mere rhetorical flourishes, are yet clothed in diction, 
easy, animated, and impressive, and are always in- 
geniously and forcibly put 

Sir William on this occasion poweifully and boldly 
declared his grounds of opposition to the late mi- 
nistry and their supporters, and finished with this 
earnest appeal. 

" I call upon every honourable member, of whatever 
party he may be, who is sincerely attached to the 
monarchy and the constitution of this country, to 
pause upon the vote he is about to give, fearing as I 
do that the mere accession to power of persons holding 
the principles of this resolution, would give to the 
movement party, both in this country and in Ireland, 
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an impetus and a force which no power in the state 
could be able successfully to resist. I ask him in this 
hour of peril to forget all party differences, and to 
stand by the institutions of the coimtry ; and I do so 
because I belieye that to the preservation of the es- 
tablishment which is the object of the present attack, 
and to the maintenance of the other institutions of 
our land, we can alone look for the preservation of the 
liberties and the religion we have so long enjoyed." 

The talent and the eloquence of Sir William were 
highly complimented by me practised veteran at de- 
bate, Sir Jolm Hobhouse, who followed him, but who 
nevertheless charged him with haviug attempted to 
^^ring the old alann bell" oQchurch in danger, which, 
said Sir John, had the learned gentleman's distin- 
guished leader formerly regarded, he never would 
have been in a situation to bring forward the high 
talents of the hon. and learned gentleman the (Solicitor- 
general. Sir John is bold in his line of argument, 
and very ingenious in his way of putting it. He 
speaks with remarkable easiness of manner, and with 
an utter absence of everjrthing like studied elocution. 
There is in fact somewhat of a colloquial tone about 
it, with a little of the humorous now and then. He 
talked here of the '^ bitter love" of Sir J. Graham, and 
of the right hon. bart.'s endeavour to influence mem- 
bers by ughtins up the old flame, '' talking of their 
properties," and " trying to produce palpitation in their 
pockets." He boldly argued that parliament could do 
whatever it liked with the established church either in 
England or Ireland: strong groimd certainly, and 
which rather startled the opponents of the resolution. 

On the third night, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd advocated 
the cause of liberalism by one of those beautiful effu- 
sions of a classical and exquisitely finished eloquence, 
which his speeches could hardly fail to be : and there 
was a striking exemplification afforded of the manner 
in which a poet views questions affecting the great 
interests of mankind, with a more enlarged philosophy 
and more generous idea of policy, or, at least, with ar- 
dent aspirations after them. He commenced with a 
most graceful compliment to Sir William Follett, 
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*' whose elevation, early yet mature^ had entitled the 
goyemment to the gratitude of the profession he 
adorned, and every one of the young members to whom 
that elevation was a great moral benefit." Alluding 
to the question as regarded its effect in changing the 
government, the eloquent orator said, 

" Although the personal results of the question 
are the least momentous, it is no trifling question, 
whether the hopes of this country and of mankind 
are to be committed to those who struggled against 
and resisted reform in all the stages of its progress, 
or to those whose conduct, hopes, and. struggles, and 
prayers, have been devoted to its promotion, — whether 
its results are to be conducted by genial and accus- 
tomed hands, or by those, who, even if honest in their 
present purpose, like those spirits who in ' fairy lore' 
are compelled to labour in the service of the mightier 
spirit who has conquered them ; — are now the van- 
quished, captive, reluctant draggers of the aerial and 
triumphant genius of humanity and freedom." And 
surely never could political appeal be clothed in more 
beauteous garb than this. 

'' For the first time the great defect in the opera- 
tions of freedom — a defect arising from the very ex- 
cellence of its nature, but blending the elements of 
weakness with its strength, the varieties which free 
inquiry and large] discourse of humanity produce — 
this has been countervailed by the strong necessity 
which the crisis presents. Diiring the long dominion 
of those of whom the ministry are the acknowledged 
successors, they were boimd together by ties too pal- 
pably intelligible to be mistaken. The treasury bench 
bounded the horizon of their hopes, and they prevailed 
accordingly over those who felt for the sufferings of 
mankind, and looked towards the shifting aspect of 
their condition. Well has the great poet of our own 
times represented a similar triumph : — 

< For by superior energies, more strict 

Affiance in each other, faith more firm •% 

In their unhallow'd principles, the bad 

Have fairly sfained a victoi^ o*er the weak, 

The vacillating, inconsistent good.' 

Such, I trust, will be the case no more. 
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'^ And as I do not participate in the nearer fears 
of the learned solicitor-general, so neither do I par- 
ticipate in the more remote apprehensions he has ex- 
fressed, hut I draw my hopes from another source. 
heHeye the true principle of conrersion is not to he 
sought in sinking the last remains of ancient oppres- 
sion, nor in preserving the middle walk of particular 
sects and parties, nor even in the safety of particular 
institutions, hut in the human heart itself, when an 
appeal shall be largely made to it ; and when the 
imagination and affections which now give all their 
sanctity to the most honoured institutions will not 
be appealed to in yain. In that appeal, true safety 
is to be found, and the more laigely, liberally, and 
unreservedly it is made, the more security will be 
found, and the more clearly will it be seen, that even 
in the Irish horel there is a disposition not ouly to 
inquire and to know, but to love, to revere, and to 
obey." 

Strongly contrasted is the calm beauty of Tal- 
fourd's eloquence with the fiery energy of Dr. Lushing- 
ton. There was in Dr. Lushington s delivery a tone of 
excited acerbity, an angiy heat of declamation, which 
seemed from habit to hare become involimtary, and 
which was the reverse of conciliatory or persuading. 

At a late hour in the night rose Lord Stanley, and 
threw the whole weight of his splendid oratory into 
the scale against the principle now sought to be estab- 
lished, which had been, from its first proposition in 
the late cabinet, regarded by him and his able col- 
league, Sir James Graham, with aversion and dis- 
trust; and which could not fidl, whenever it was 
announced, to awaken his most deadly opposition. 
Lord Stanley s is not a temperament to be undecided 
or wayering in his course on any question. His de- 
cision once arrived at, his determination is invin- 
cible, and his energies inexhaustible : and he infuses 
into any question he discusses all the fire of his own 
ardent, high-spirited nature. His style is the most 
striking union of the strictest argument with the 
most varied and impassioned energy of appeal. No 
orator is at once so logically cogent in his reasoning. 
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80 wazm, so ardent in his tone : and the impetuous 
ardency of his nature is quite apparent in the con- 
tinuous, unpausing flow of his easy, copious, and 
harmonious deliyery. There is one point which is 
peculiarly observahle in Lord Stanley's and Sir James 
Graham's speeches, a bitter and unmitigated dislike 
to, and distrust o^ O'Connell and his party : probably 
a feeling that had no small share in producmg their 
secession from the Whig party. This was particu* 
larly apparent in the first session or two after that 
secession, when the feehng of hatred on the one side, 
and of reyenge on the other, produced many ebulli- 
tions of exceeding acerbity. In Sir James this is ma- 
nifested with the characteristic coolness, and yery 
dangerous premeditation, of his experienced shrewd- 
ness; in Lord Stanley, it is the inyoluntaty out- 
breaking of the burning eloquence, which with him 
is the natural expression ot his feelings. Thus, in 
his own peculiarly powerful, unshrinking language 
does the noble lord sum up the whole argument 

" I must distinctly state, that I hold the substitu- 
tion of the Roman Catholic for the Protestant clergy 
in Ireland would be not only more consonant to my 
feelings than the arguments which haye been urged 
in support of this * resolution, but I hold that it 
would be less dangerous, both in principle and in 
practice, than anything which should go to the estab- 
lishment of a proposition, that a religion of one sort 
or of another shoidd be adopted or rejected, merely on 
the ground of the comparatiye numerical majority of 
the persons possessing it. And if by ' surplus' you 
mean a sum which is to be obtained by the suppres- 
sion altogether of certain liyings, and by the reduc- 
tion of certain others, according to any arbitrary fluc- 
tuating principle, which may be occasionally laid 
down; why then. Sir, I protest against such a means 
of obtaining a surplus ; 1 protest against it as a dan- 
gerous and ruinous principle; I protest against it, 
because so f^ from being a measure of pacification 
for Ireland, it will be the means of introducing end- 
less feuds, endless dissensions, and endless bloodshed; 
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and a measure which will confuse the whole course 
of gOYemment for centuries to come." 

On the fourth night O'Connell delirered one of 
his usual harangues, marked by that queer mixture 
of topics, that heterogeneous jumbling together of 
things the most diverse, which suits very well a mob 
audience, but which tells not on the House of Com- 
mons : and is, at the same time, connected with the 
most unchanging 9cemjefM»9 as to the nature of the 
topics used, differently thrown together each time: 
yet still the same in themselves; apparently taken 
up at hazard, and just as they float uppermost in the 
mind, or rather memory, from one confused, disjointed 
heap. Any body who has heard him twice will see 
the same topics constantly recurring, the same strange 
alternations of the denunciative and the abusive 
with the pathetic and descriptive; the same aueer 
mingling of the serious and the ridiculous, of the 
sarcastic and the eulogistic : and what renders him, 
notwithstanding, one of the most striking speakers 
existing ? This, that the inexhaustible liveliness and 
vigour of his deUvery keeps pace with the singular 
variety of his topics. He is in short an astonishing 
actor: one moment he is storming with rage, the 
next his tones are soothingly pathetic, or affectingly 
descriptive ; then in an instant comes a*funny Imh 
story, and ere the laughter is over, a bitter stroke of 
sarcasm, oftener of abuse; while occasionally the 
vulgarity of tone and the coarseness of allusion, con- 
tracted by fiuniliarity with mobs, is offensive and 
disgusting even to those of the liberal party who are 
at adl respectable. 
Almost the first word he spoke was, 
*' You have misgoverued Keland for seven hundred 
years." 

Wearied of hearing again what they had heard re- 
peated a hundred times by the same man, and the 
repetition of which, however true it n^ght be, -could 
be of no use, when the question was, now Ireland 
should now be governed, — ^the Conservatives send forth 
an angiy shout of dissatisfaction. Just what O'Con- 
nell wished, and he instantly rejoins, 
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*^ What, is it denied ? Who presumes to deny the 
fact ? I have never heard any man bold enough to 
contradict it ! I know if he yentured to contradict it 
in my country he would be shouted down with ridi« 
cule. Then there follow eulogies on the Catholic 
priesthood ; abuse of Protestant rectors ; apologies for 
the voluntary principle ; attacks on the Irish Church ; 
with some fun about a ^' youn^ and nervous curate," 
and a *' cousin-german of his own," a little arith- 
metic about Protestant and Catholic numbers; an 
hostile allusion to Lord Stanley; a quotation from 
Boswell's life of Johnson ; and a threatening demand 
for " civil equality." 

This rambling address Sir Robert Peel soon put 
entirely out of mind by a most masterly oration. 
Never did a premier bear up more nobly against an 
adverse house; never was there a more uncompro- 
mising championship of a great, though out-num- 
bered party. 

^ It is because I take so much the same view of 
the resolution as the honourable and learned gentle- 
man, as that I believe that the carrying of it will be 
considered in Ireland as a proclamation of a future 
system of government ; it is because I believe that 
false hopes will be excited in Roman Catholics, and 
terror inspired in Protestants, unless the house acts 
with pecidiar circumspection, that I rise to oppose it" 

The full-toned, measured melody of Sir Robert's 
utterance, deeply expressive of that solemn feeling 
with which he rises to discuss a great question of 
policy, yet are thrilling on our ears : 

'' I am so impressed with the extreme importance 
of this subject, that a great part of what has occurred 
in the debate I shall pass over without notice — all that 
consisted of personal sarcasm on myself — of impu- 
tation and insinuation, of crimination and recri- 
mination. I have no extracts of speeches to read 
by way of retaliation for the scraps extracted from 
my own. It would be no gratification to me to divert 
the attention of the house from this most important 
practical question, in order to snatch from some of my 
opponents the petty triumph^which they think they 
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have gained oyer me, and to proye in return that they 
haye held opinions the reyerse of what they now 
hold." 

Here the orators yoice had swelled to a noble 
pitch of conscious eleyation ; it subsided again into 
the accents of impressiye appeal. 

" We are now called upon to decide a great ques- 
tion of public policy. There are four courses that are 
open to us to pursue." He calmly, dispassionately 
states them. " The third is the course proposed by 
this resolution; the fatal course of superadding to 
religious dissensions the dissensions of conflicting 
pecuniary interests, of leaving nothing settled, of 
establishing nothing with respect to an CKSumed sur- 
plus, of laying down no principle by which either the 
amount or the application of that surplus can be deter- 
mined, of contenting yourselves (and this you call a 
permanent settlement of the question) with asserting 
an unprofitable right to apply an imaginary/ surylug 
to an uneasplained purpose," It would be difficult, 
with more happy, comprehensive expressiveness to 
describe an opponent's measure. The appeal, indig- 
nant and elevated, which followed, was most power- 
ful : " Surely, Ireland is convulsed enough ahready ! 

' There hot and cold, and moist and dry, 
Contend alike for mastery.' 

But" (turning to Lord John Russell, with overwhelm- 
ing emphasis,) "yaw 

* throw chaos in !'" 

Then, ably, but temperately, with equal acuteness and 
moderation, did Sir Robert enter into the great ar- 
guments of the question ; his reasoning characterized, 
as is always the case, by the utmost persuasiveness, 
his style by copious dignity. If ever we were asked 
to describe Sir Robert's eloquence by one word, we 
should call it persuasive; no man is more master of 
expostulation and persuasion: his argument is con- 
ducted with the most conciliatory temper, and the most 
pleasing frankness, while he can assume an exalted 
tone of manly and upright appeal to the conscientious 
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convictions of his hearers. Few men could hare con- 
ducted themselves with greater tact and ahilitj in the 
trying circumstances which then surrounded him — a 
premier fighting an almost desperate battle against an 
outnumbering confederacy of determined and inve- 
terate foes. 

There is a strict adherence to the practicait in Sir 
Robert's argumentation ; it is eminently btmness-like; 
it displays a great distrust of theoretical abstractions ; 
it seems to be grounded on Burke's great axiom, '^Ap- 
ply practical remedies to proved abuses; touch not 
theories tmless compelled ;" it is marked, nevertheless, 
on fit occasions, by great soundness of philosophical 
reasoning and poUtical doctrine, and it brings to bear 
on every question an immense fund of experimental 
knowledge. 

The stately march of Sir Robert's eloquence, re- 
minding one in its calm, equable flow, of a mighty 
river's majestic current, is occasionally broken and 
diversified by sallies of humorous pleasantry or playful 
satire, never sacrificing, however, dignity to effect, by 
descending on the one side to bufiboneiy, nor on the 
other to malignancy. Seldom was any thing happier 
than these unlaboured strokes of humour. ^'The 
noble lord (J. Russell) declined entering into the 
question of this inviolability of church property, think- 
ing it, I presume, a Serbonian bog, in which whole 
armies of unfortunate logicians had sunk ; I think the 
noble lord acted wisely in determining to skirt the 
bog. The member for St. Alban's, however TMr. Ward) 
notwithstanding the warning of the noble lord, boldly 
resolved to plunge into this bog ; and it is the ill suc- 
cess he met with that deters me firom following him. 
I watched the hon. member's course, and saw him 
with great pain to himself — oppressed, no doubt, with 
the weight of his own arguments — ^floundering with 
Bacon in the one hand, and four or five equal autho- 
rities in the other, in the middle of the bog, fix>m 
which he never emerged while I was in the house. I 
have no doubt the hon. member's mishap arose fix>m 
his being encumbered with the ponderous armour of 
his own arguments. If gentlemen will come down to 
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discuss questions in this house loaded with all th^ 
hoarded wisdom that has been accumulating since the 
time of Noah, thej must expect to meet the fate of 
the hon. member, and to be engulfed in the same 

with irresistible force, Sir Robert deduced from the 
arguments of the supporters of the resolution the real 
tendency of the principle therein involyed; showed 
how much frirther the arguments went than the reso- 
lution ; and the feeble barrier it would prove against 
their ultimate adyancement to the utmost extent. 
^' You are well aware that this can be no final settle- 
ment ; that this first deduction from church revenues 
will only be accepted as an instalment of the whole 
amount which is held in contemplation* You have 
laid to my charge, in the course of debate, that I have 
lagged behind public opinion, and kept in the rear of 
public improvements; but your course is yet more 
absurd; you lag behind your own arguments, and 
keep far in the rear of your own conclusions. A word 
however on this charge of being in the rear of public 
opinion. It is the common accusation against those 
who value and adhere to ancient institutions. It pre- 
sumes that it is the duty of a public man to be eter- 
nally unsettling the laws and usages under which the 
country is governed; to be speculating upon what 
change will next be required by ' public opinion ;' not 
to wait till the direction and intensity of that opinion 
be ascertained, but to anticipate it by voluntary and 
uncalled-for innovation. This may sound very plaus*^ 
ible and very philosophical, but the result wiU be the 
entire unsettlement, not only of the institutions but of 
the mind of the country; the introduction of a vague, 
prurient love of change, for the sake of change, pre- 
cluding all sober and rational inquiry into the effects 
of such change. Surely, if an ancient principle must 
be abandoned, the new principle ought to be a secure 
one. If a new position is taken, it ought to be capable 
of defence. But you take one, not merely indefensible, 
but against which your own batteries will be directed 
with resistless fire. I see tlie applauding smile of the 
hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume). Oh, he is 
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too shrewd to be deluded by jour resolution ; be is not 
to be deceived by the soft tales of hon. gentlemen who 
declare, that, ' loying the church in their hearts,' they 
yet support this principle. He votes for it knowing 
perfectly well to what it must lead. He knows it is 
not a final measiure. You know it is not too : I will 
not therefore assent to this resolution, because I know 
it will send not peace to Ireland but a sword ; that it 
will excite in that unhappy country false hopes — ^hopes 
which you cannot realize, yet hopes which you will 
shrink from disappointing : thai»it will unsettle those 
foundations of property which are based upon pre- 
scription, and which are more secure than those on 
which you are erecting your new system of spoliation." 
Bold, fi:ank, fearless, in conscious integrity, were these 
declarations in a minister on the eve of defeat. " I 
shall adhere to my own measure ; I shall press it for- 
ward without delay ; the exigencies of the question 
admit of none ; and if you signify an intention of con- 
tinuous opposition, I shall then acknowledge that the 
time has arrived when it will not be possible for me, 
consistently with my sense of the duty and the honour 
of a public man, to remain in the situation which I at 
present hold." 

Lord John Russell replied — cold in manner, weak 
in delivery, lifeless and unenergetic, the noble Lord 
yet possesses a great deal of acuteness, and is rather 
clever at a summing-up recapitulation (rather than a 
forcible reply) of his own case, and of everything that 
supports it. The attribute most striking in his Lord- 
ship is coolness; it seems as though impossible to 
excite him. Now and then he is stimidated to a 
happy dexterity, or to an impressiveness of appeal, 
but his habitual tone is so utterly unimpassioned and 
devoid of earnestness, that he strikes one as lacking 
sincerity, or, at all events, any very strong feeling one 
way or another. He was now, however, at the head 
of a conquering party ; he spoke briefly and decidedly, 
as he can when he is either certain of success, or care- 
less of the result ; and the division gave him a ma> 
jority of 33. The tremendous and uncontrollable 
cheering that followed, announced the ecstatic joy with 
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which the victory was hailed ; a short struggle with a 
similar result succeeded a few nights afterwards, but 
the knell of ihe govemment was rung, and on the 
eyening of the 8th of April, Sir R. Peel came down to 
the house (which was surroimded by yast crowds of 
eager spectators), and with dispassionate dignity de- 
clared his resignation, accompanying it with an appeal 
to the upright and manly coiorse he had pursued, which 
was cordisdly responded to by his opponents, and an 
emphatic declaration, that ^^ under no circumstances;, 
under the pressure of no di£Giculties, would he erer 
have advised the crown to resign that great source of 
moral strength which consisted in a strict adherence 
to the practice, to the principles, to the letter, and to 
the spirit of the constitution," which was enthusiastically 
applauded by his £dends ; and the late first lord of the 
Treasury then retired, with the sincere respect of the 
entire house, and amidst the overpowering cheers of 
an immense multitude who had assembled about St. 
Stephen's, and who followed him home. 

A long dearth of parliamentary interest ensued; 
broken, indeed, by a splendid oration of Lord Brough- 
am's on his favourite subject, infant education, in 
which the characteristic tendency of his lordship to 
declamatory energy, on the mildest and meekest of 
subjects, were strilangly displayed by his suddenly 
breaking out, amidst philosophical arguments, on the 
education of children, with this fierce philippic against 
continental sovereigns : '^History, the school of princes, 
must present closed doors to their subjects ; the great 
book of civil wisdom must to them be sealed. For 
why ? There are some of its chapters, and near the 
latter end of the volume, which it is convenient they 
should not peruse. Civil history indeed ! the history 
of rulers ! why that would tell of rights outraged ; of 
privileges violated ; of faith plighted and broken ; of 
promises made under the pressure of foreign invasion, 
and for gaining the people's aid to drive back the in- 
vading usurper and tyrant, but made to be revoked 
when by the arm of that deluded people the conqueror 
had been repelled, the old dynasty restored, and its 
members only remembered the invader and the tyrant 
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to change places with them, and far outdo their worst 
deeds of oppressing their subjects, and plundering their 
neighbours. History indeed ! that would tell of scenes 
enacted at their own doors ; an ancient, independent, 
inoffensive people, oyercome, pillaged, massacred, and 
enslaved by the conspiracy of those goyemments which 
are now, forsooth, teaching their sull^ects the history of 
the grasses, and the mosses, and the weeds ; — tell them 
that the Bible and the Liturgy were profaned, which 
they are now commanded to read, and the Christiaa 
temples, whither they are weekly led to worship, were 
desecrated by blasphemous thanksgivings for the suc- 
cess of massacre and pillage ! It would tell them of 
monarchs who live but to tyrannize at home, and to 
usurp abroad ; who hold themselves usurpers so long 
as a free man is suffered to exist ; who count the years 
of their reign by just rights outraged, and solemn 
pledges forfeited; monarchs who, even if by some 
strange accident the sun goes not down upon their 
wrath, exclaim that they have lost a day ; monarchs 
who wear the human form, and think nothing in- 
human alien to their nature. No wonder, indeed, 
that civil history is forbidden in the schools of those 
countries! The tyrant cannot tear. from the book 
the page that records his own crimes and the world's 
sufferings ; and he seals it up from the people ! But 
let us be thankfiil that despotism is for the wisest pur- 
poses as capricious as it is hateful; and that those 
scourges of the earth, who dare not have their deeds 
told, yet teach men the knowledge which must in the 
end extirpate their own hatefdl race!" A finer example 
could scarcely be given of Lord Brougham's accumU' 
lative, amplifying eloquence. 

The church of Lreland proved a most fertile field of 
discussion, and was fruitful in the finest specimens of 
ev^ excellence in oratory. Again, upon the 21st of 
June, was it made the subject of debate, by Sir B. 
Peel moving, upon the motion for committee on Lord 
John Russell's Irish Tithe BiU, an instruction to se- 
parate from the measure the provisions relating to the 
obnoxious appropriation. A principle, their opposition 
to which had hurled the Conservatives fix>m power, 

c2 
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was likely to receiye no less strenuous resistance now; 
and for three nights, debate went on with an intense 
e^t^itement of party hostility, and much of the bitter- 
ness of personal animosity. The speech of Sir Robert, 
calm but firm, temperate yet powerful, enforced 
with copious argument, the course he recommended, 
and was replied to by an obstinate resoluteness of de- 
termination, and a wearjdng display of calculations, 
from the chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. S. Rice). 
Next night the debate was distinguished by an address 
from Sir James Graham, breathing his usual tone of 
unshaken attachment to the church, and a more than 
usual gloominess of anticipation in regard to the pro- 
bable effects of the desperately contested measure. 
With solemn emphasis he adverted to '^ that melan- 
choly passage in our history, when a question arose 
somewhat analogous in principle with that now under 
discussion, the expulsion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, which Charles I. conceded, in op- 
position to the stem dictates of his conscience, in con- 
sequence, as Clarendon stated, of his being assured 
that this was the only way to preserve the church from 
the combination against it ;** and with yet more solemn 
emphasis. Sir James alluded to the unhappy catastrophe 
of that disastrous reign ; he impressively proceedea— - 
" We are told we live in stormy times. My reply to 
that is, when the storm rages highest, you must steer 
by the compass. Now, what is the compass of a 
public manf not public expediency. It is a firm 
adherence to great first principles^ which it would be 
dangerous to compromise, and unmanly .to desert :'* 
and thus emphatically concluded — "Sir, if we believe 
that the church establishment forms a material part of 
the constitution of the country ; that it forms a most 
material means of spreading national and sound re* 
ligion ; if we believe that it contains the sources of 
consolation in pain, poverty, and sickness ; if it ex- 
ercises a just authority over those attached to it, with- 
out precluding full and fair inquiry, then it becomes 
us to cling to this establishment ; to defend it manfully 
and boldly ; not to surrender the cause of our Pro- 
testant brethren in Ireland; above. all to make no 
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concessiou to the'threats of Catholic agitation. I admit 
that toleration is the first principle of protestantism ; 
but the question now is, whether the Catholics shall be 
kept within the bounds of toleration, or allowed to act 
in the spirit of ascendancy. I have every respect for 
conscience, but I have no respect for the conscience 
which takes the form of obstruction to the monied 
payment of a legal impost. I have no respect for the 
conscience of passive resistance ; I have no respect for 
the conscience of agitation ; I have no respect for the 
conscience of repeal; above all, I have no respect for 
the conscience of death's head and cross bones ; I am, 
for one, not prepared to make the smallest possible con- 
cession from the reformed religion as established in 
these realms ; on the contrary, there is no sacrifice I am 
not prepared to make in its behalf; and as to Ireland 
I say, Communia altaria ac patriam dUigite^ colite^ 
fovete. 

The effect of this speech upon the house was so in- 
tensely powerful that, not content with the elaborate, 
cold, argumentative reply it received from Lord How- 
ick, the next night Mr. Shell devoted to its counter- 
action one of the most eloquent of his rhetorical e£Pu- 
sions ; displaying in the highly wrought nicety of its 
style great care in the composition, and delivered with 
ail his almost frantic energy of utterance, which so 
strikingly characterizes his apparently extemporaneous 
orations ; its most powerful portion being a rapid reca- 
pitulation of the events of preceding years, closing 
with this premeditated outburst of laboured declama- 
tion : " "We are led on by men of determination unal- 
terable, of courage indomitable. Can you wish, and 
if you do, can you hope, to maintain any longer a 
galling, exasperating ascendancy? Things cannot 
but retrograde, if they do not advance. Would you 
let loose Orangeism from its den; cut down the 
people ; avail yourselves of the most horrible instru- 
mentality of a faction panting for more confiscations ; 
bid the yeomanry draw forth the swords clotted with 
the blood of '98, brandish them for massacre, and 
fiheathe them in a nation s heart ? Oh, no — ^no — no i 
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firom so horrible a conception jou instinctirely, you 
yirtuously recoil." 

The orator s characteristic art just saved him here 
from an overwhelming burst of indignation on the 
part of the Conservatives, which he saw coming, and 
thus dexterously parried. Then he cleverly pro-* 
ceeded : 

^ But, shrinking as you do from such horrors, to 
what expedient can you fly ? Dissolve parliament ? 
You are too prudent (pointing to Sir Robert Peel). 
If the excited people should inmse into the represen- 
tation an undue portion of the democratic element, 
you will have raised a spirit you have no spell to lay ; 
you will have exposed institutions more vdiuable than 
the church to peril, and put perhaps what is more 
precious than the mitre to hazard most tremendous ! 
And all, for what ? For what are all these risks to 
be incurred ? For what are all these appalling hazards 
to be run ? For what are cabinet after cabinet to be 
dissolved, appeal after appeal made to the people, the 
lords brought into collision with the master power in 
the state, the royal prerogative by repeated exercise 
abridged of that respect which is due to it, the palace 
shaken to its foundations, and the empire itself 
brought to the verge of that gulf to which by causes 
of less pressure so many countries have been irresisti- 
bly drawn? For what, into all these affrighting 
perils are we to rush ? For what, into these terrific 
possibilities (for likelihoods I will not call them) are 
we with mad and desperate temerity to plunge ? For 
the Irish church ! the church of the minority ; long 
the church of the state, never the church of the 
people ; the church by which a faction fattens, while 
a nation starres ; the church from which no good can 
flow, but evil after evil in such black and continuous 
abundance has been, and is to this day poured forth ; 
the church by which religion is retarded, -morality 
vitiated, atrocity engendered ; which standing armies 
alone are able to sustain; which has cost England 
millions of her treasiure, and Ireland oceans cf her 

blood r 
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The thrilling tones of the orator 8 delivery (accom- 
panied though hj the most wild ecoentrici^ of ac- 
tion) gave to this passage an effect perfectly electrical, 
and it was long ere the nouse recovered its composure. 

The dehate was closed hy O'Connell, whose ranco- 
rous enmity to Sir J. Oraham overflowed with intense 
virulence. 

'' The miserahle special pleading of the member for 
Cumberland advertcKi to Scotland. He approves of a 
popular church there. How did the Scots acquire 
that felicity ? Was it not by force ? And was tnere 
no Grraham or Graeme of former days to lend a help- 
ing hand with his ' bright sword' flashing in the field ? 
But the chivalry of the Grahams has fallen, I believe, 
since then. Formerly they were gallant soldiers who 
risked their own lives, and fell, conquering, for the 
religion of their country. But what does the right 
hon. baronet ? The chivalry of his ancestors has ae-» 
parted, or, at least, it is not so conspicuous in him as 
it was in them. He is a prudent coimtnr gentleman, 
who risks nothing in its defence but the waste of a 
little superfluous eloquence. Then we have had a 
lesson of charity from the member for Berkshire, 
whom I regret not to see in his place :" — ^that place 
having been previously near O'Connell; who was here 
told that Mr. Walter had just gone over to the Con- 
servative side, the last of the seceders from the Whig 
benches. Then followed one of the happiest hits ever 
made : ^ Oh, he is gone over to the other side, I see ; 
he is now in his proper hemisphere. When here he 
reminded me of 



' The last rose of summer, left blooming alone, 
Its lovely companions all faded and gone.' * 



> »> 



Inextinguishable roars of laughter greeted this sally ; 
but again did O'Connell speedily recur to the ^'mem- 
ber for Cumberland," whose keenly cutting speech 
rankled deeply in his breast. ** You may have the 
pride of putting your hands into our pockets, and of 
taking the amount of your tithe* (an assenting Hear, 
Hear, from Sir James, expressive of his willingness 
to be content with that) — '^ I thank the right hon. 
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baronet for his sneer; I am proud of that cheer! 
Corn and currency* before, cash and conscience now. 
He has talked to me about a raw-head-and-blood j-* 
bones ; but I will tell him of a man, half- reformer, 
half-bigot, exceedingly complaisant to those who 
agree with him, and the reverse to those who do not. 
I assure him that if I do set up any mark, I will set 
up one still more hideous than the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones. I will set up a cheek, pallid with ti- 
midity on the one side, and flushed with insolence 
upon the other." This was meant to be crushing ; 
there was a positive malignancy in the tone and man- 
ner of its utterance which sufficiently displayed the 
spirit that dictated it ; but it was too coarse to have 
any effect upon an audience of gentlemen, and re- 
coiled upon its author. 

The division was, as the former ones, decisively 
against the Conservatives. 

The question of the impropriety of Orange lodges, 
which had been (it appeared on the evidence before 
a committee) introduced into the army under the 
sanction of the then Duke of Cumberland, having 
been brought before the house, Mr. Sheil pronouncea 
a tremendous philippic against them; the inextin- 
guishable hatred of the Irish Catholics to the Orange 
institution infused itself with most intense bitterness 
into his speech, and envenomed every shaft his elo- 
quence pointed. Indescribable was the impression 
produced by this allusion to the " Illustrious Grand 
Master," the royal duke : *' Is it right, and is it safe, 
that a prince of the blood should be invested with 
this portentous authority ? He is declared by the 
rulers of the English grand lodge to be absolute and 
incontrollable ; he is addressed with a sort of pro- 
phetic greeting, * Hail ! that shalt be king hereafter.* 
1 acquit him (and I am quite sincere) of a design so 
preposterous as that of interfering with the succession ; 
if he is ever to be king, a legitimate sovereign, and 
nothing else, shall he be ; but if, instead of having 
his foot on the steps of the throne, he is destined to 

f Sir James's celebrated treatise on " Corn, Cash, and Currency." 
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be seated in it ; if, by some &talitj, England shall be 
deprived of the princess who is the object of her a£fec-' 
tion and her hope, that princess who, if maternal yir- 
tues be hereditary, must be wise and just, and gentle 
and good ; if, sir, the Imperial Grand Master be feted 
to be the sovereign of this vast empire, I trust that 
he will look to the just support of the people, to their 
confidence and their loyalty, for the sustainment of 
his rightful prerogative, and that by 100,000 Irish 
janissaries the throne of Ernest the. First will never be 
surrounded." Irresistible, overwhelming, in its impe-* 
tuous, fiery energy, was the peroration. ^^ If you do 
not put down Orangeism it will put down you ! You 
cannot, you must not tolerate it ! How will the Ro- 
man Catholic soldiers feel, with whom your armies are 
filled ? who have fought your battles, participated in 
your glory, and furnished the raw material, out of 
which the standard of victory has been wrought ? 
And, leaving all considerations of the army out of the 
question, what, if you do not crush this ccmfederacy, 
will in Ireland be the consequence? If, by your 
connivance, you convert this confederacy into a pat- 
tern, instead of, by your chastisement, making it an 
example; and if a counter confederation shall be 
formed ; if we, the Irish miliions, shall enrol ourselves 
in some analagous organization ; if its members shall 
be admitted with a solemn religious ceremony; if the 
obligation of a political fraternity shall be inculcated ; 
if signs, and tests, and pass words shall be introduced ; 
if a representative assembly, consisting of deputies from 
every Irish county, shall be held in the metropolis, and 
subordinate lodges shall be held in every department 
into which the country shall be subdivided — then. 
Sir, what will befall ? Woe to the vanquished ! and, 
to the victors, woe ! The gulf of civil warfare will 
yawn beneath the feet of Ireland, and in the abyss all 
her hopes will be for ever svrallowed I Avert, for 
God's sake, avert the calamity, which if I have antici- 
pated it is only to shudder at its prospect. Save us 
from these terrific possibilities 1 I call on his majesty's 
government to adopt a measure which, by its timely 
application, may prevent these terrific results from 

c 3 
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eoming to pass. If I retied upon them less I should 
warn them more. But in their energy, their wisdom, 
in the great and good things which in a time so short 
and under the pressure of difficulties so pressing they 
have accomplished, I find a sufficient pledge. I will 
not tell them that I expect, because I ibiotr, that they 
will do their duty." The member who next rose was 
long inaudible amidst what he called " the thunders 
of applause which greeted the eloquent effusion of the 
learned gentleman." Orangeism nxu that night de- 
molished. 

Ireland — ^which, whateyer may be said about her 
being fruitful in eloquence, has been certainly the 
^^ cause of eloquence to a great extent — furnished 
another great field of party contest, in the subject of 
Municipal Corporation Reform, proposed by Lord J. 
Russell. The Conserratiyes deprecated it, as likely 
to increase the poUtical power of the Catholics. Sir 
Robert Peel, in a lengthened, argumentatiye, and 
eloquent speech, proposed the abolition of the corpo- 
rations. His peroration fully condenses his argu- 
ments, which were enforced by a great range of 
reasoning. ^^In deference to your wishes, and in 
anticipation of the royal command, those who haye 
been connected with associations that haye been en- 
deared to them by time, and with feelings of loyalty 
and attachment growing out of them, but which you 
haye lately denounced as calculated to injure the 
public peace, haye promptly abandoned them at the 
hazard of great sacrifices, for they will haye to address* 
men unable from their station and want of knowledge 
to appreciate the motiyes of their leaders ; they, to 
adyance the peace for ^hich you declare yourselves so 
much interested, haye, I say, abandoned their old 
connexions and dissolyed their old associations. We 
ask you then, earnestly, to giye us equal laws and 
equal justice. We ask you not to run the risk of effect- 
ing that which you profess so much to deprecate, the 
ascendancy of one party oyer the other. We ask of 
you to consider the present state of Ireland, its exist- 
ing condition of society, and particularly in reference 
^to the administration of the laws. We .ask you to 
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remember the doctrines you hare youselYes laid 
down as to the direction of the civil power, and the 
necessity of ensuring unanimity in its management ; 
and if you hare reason to belieye> from the present 
state of party feelings, that annual elections are likely 
to engender bad passions, if you have reason to belieye 
that these corporations will be 'normal schools of 
political agitation,' we demand of you, will you pass 
this bill ? We ask of you, as you value religious 
peace ; we a^k you, as you value equal laws ; we ask 
you, as you value the security and integrity of this 
great empire, not to lend the sanction of your moral 
and legislative authority to the constitution in Ireland 
of such ' normal schools,' in which it is avowed that 
the science of agitation shall carefully be taught. 
But above all, we demand of you, respectfully but 
firmly, that you will not make the graduates in those 
schools, and the professors in this science of agitation, 
the chosen instruments for wielding the civil power, 
and for dispensing the public justice." 

Then came the unpleasing union of dull declamation 
and pointless argument which marked the addresses of 
Mr. Spring Rice, of whom a witty friend of ours used 
satirically and punningly to observe, when he was 
about to speak, '^ Rise, gentle Spring^ ethereal mild- 
nets/* the point of which last word can only be appre- 
ciated by those vtho have heard the inharmonious 
loudness of tone in which the late chancellor of the 
exchequer did indulge. The energy of Lord Stanley 
was hardly needed to enforce the arguments of Sir 
Robert They elicited, however, one of those fierce 
outbreaks of virulence, in which Shell, along with 
O'Connell, delighted to wreak their revenge on the 
two illustrious ** seceders " from the Whig government, 
for their stem resistance to the Irish Liberalists' 
policy. "The noble lord," sarcastically observed the 
fiery orator, " has left his party ;*' — the angry fire of 
Lord Stanley's eyes warned him that he was touching 
a dangerous chord in the high-spirited nature of the 
" heir of Derby," to insinuate apostasy ; so thus he 
continued, suddenly changing his tone &om declama- 
tory defiance to courteous mildness, (a more singu- 
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h)r combmation of fierceness and caution than Sheil 
does not exist ; the least sign of smoaldermg indig' 
nation in a penon lie is attacking brings him to the 
accents of poBitive meekness, but then they y«iwr with 
the ju/)^e«s«i^hostilityandcE)B^TiruIence). "Oh,ifr 
use one single contumelious expression, or one which 
savours in the least of acrimony, then correct me ; but 
when I atn replying in that tone of unaffected respect 
which I feel for the rank, station, and abilities of the 
noble lord, and not trespassing beyond those limits 
within which the language of every gentleman should 
be Mrcurascribed, do not interrupt me; if the phrase 
I used was objectionable, I recall it ; the noble lord 
has left, then, this side of the houie" (intense was the 
Dmom here). " But though he has left ua, he cannot, 
thank God, subvert those principles which once with 
so much eloquence and ability he advocated. If he 
has gone to the enemy's camp, he has left his arms 
behind him; he cannot yield his logic as well as his 
consistency. I speak without unkindness. I wilLbe 

Erompt to say, without that ex^geration which naight 
e charged upon a friend, 

' Notujue tuLs armJB, et te potiaatur Acbtvi.' " 

The latter passage was in good taste, and well pointed ; 
Equally expressive this : " Aa long as corporations 
were the polytechnic schools of Toryism, there was no 
objection ; but the moment they are likely to become 
' normal schools of peaceful agitation,' then do alt 
jour horroM arise. Pardon me, if I venture to sug- 
gest that when your moral minds are now, for the first 
time, shocked at the masses of ofienaireness which, 
being stirred, but too plainly indicate the extent of 
the accumulation of corruption in the Irish corpora- 

ure to say you start, 

their old purposes thej 
You w^ to lay the 
the tree has yielded 

:ald it may yield iruit 
such cleverly turned 

smt just as in highly 
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^vroUgbt descriptions, or ^strongly coloured declama'* 
tions, lies Mr. Shell's chief forie. 

The dehate was virtuallj adjourned to a future 
stage of the hill, when ^' an instruction to the com-> 
mittee,*^ in conformity with the views of Sir R. Peel, 
was moyed by Lord R Egerton, an able and accom- 
plished nobleman, the especial friend of literature and 
the arts, whose refined and liberal mind threw a tem- 
porary charm over the stormy strife of party. Sir J. 
Graham delivered a most elaborate and weighty speech 
in its favour, in a tone marked by the most deep- 
rooted distrust of Irish liberalism, and determined 
defiance to Catholic influence. Most bitter was his 
denunciation of Hhe normal scbools of political agita- 
tion ;' he connected them with his usual apprehen- 
sions for the safety of established Protestantism, and 
dark and solemn were his forebodings. ^ Call them 
"what you please, I, in my conscience, believe that 
tbey will end in schools of treason and rebellion, that 
they will be the last fatal symptoms immediately 
preceding the approaching dissolution of the union 
between the two countries. I will not, however, look 
forward to the probabilities of the future; I will rather 
refer to the history of the past ; and I would ask 
whether it can be fors^otten that in the first dawn of 
the reformation, xmder the wise government of Eliza- 
beth, we rescued even Protestant strangers from the 
tyranny of Alva, from the cruelty of Don John of 
Austria, and from the yoke of the Spanish power ; 
that we assisted in laying the foundation of a small 
but flourishing commonwealth, the oflspring of indus- 
try and freedom ; and that ihi^ first triumph of the 
house of Nassau was won over Catholic bigotry? 
Must it be forgotten that we braved the power of 
Spain, and risked the 'safety of the British isles in 
defence of the Huguenots of France ? "We were then 
a small divided people; we are now a mighty nation : 
it was then our glory that we were the defenders and 
supporters of the Protestants throughout Europe, and 
sliail it be said in these later days that we, whom 
France could not vanquish — ^that we, T^hom Spain 
could not overcome, shall quail before Catholic agita- 
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tion, and render our Protestant brethren in Ireland 
an easy prey to the fury of demagogues, to the yenge* 
ance of priests, to the madness of mobs ? It behoves 
us, sir, to act a bolder and a nobler part. Let us 
secure to all classes of his Majesty's subjects, vrithout 
distinction of sect or party, equal justice, perfect 
freedom of representatire goyemment, and the full 
enjoyment of security to lite, and liberty, and pro- 
perty, under equal laws, firmly administered and 
impartially executed. But let us do anything rather 
than submit to the lawless spirit of Catholic domina- 
tion ; to which I, in my conscience, belieye this bill 
an unconditional surrender.'* 

O'Connell had sat writhing under this speech in 
rage unconcealable, and it was the most malignant ex- 
pression of hatred which characterized the commence- 
ment of the harangue he then delivered. '^I am 
glad, Sir," (he said, addressing the speaker who had 
gone out for a moment) ^^ you haye giyen us an oppor- 
tunity of recoyering from the blaze of religious bigot- 
ry with which the right hon. baronet has, concluded." 
He was yery forcible in his strictures on Sir James's 
apprehensions of popish influence. ^^ He has placed the 
question on religious grounds forsooth! They are 
terrified at the idea of reforming Irish corporations, 
lest the Protestants should be conyerted to catholi- 
city ! Why these bodies haye been preaching if not 
practising piety and protestantism these three hundred 
years: and how is it they neyer could manage to 
convert a solitary Catholic during those centuries? 
The conscience of the right hon. hart, is oppressed by 
the most dreadfiil visions of popery advancing: yet 
these corporations, which he seems to think are such 
admirable instruments for converting a nation that 
they ought to be adopted by the missionary societies, 
have been for ages engaged in the holy office of preach- 
ing protestantism, and pursuing iniquity, and not one 
papist has been yet brought over to their way of think- 
ing ! " There was considerable humour in this, and 
the house laughed. But when with his characteris- 
tic bombast he thus concluded, in that tone of inso- 
lent defiance which never fails to excite the indigna- 
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tion of the Conserratires, — ^' I now stand here as the 
authorized representative of Ireland : and in that ca- 
pacity I tell you, I •mil join you, if you will join me, 
in attempting to pacify the people of that country in 
the only way in which you can — you will — ^you ought 
to attempt it. These are my terms ; will you or will 
you not assent to them? Perpetual combination^ — 
perpetual equality. Deny us these terms, and I tell 
you, your union with Ireland will with one effort be 
cut asunder for ever!" — ^Lord Stanley gave instant 
expression to the burning scorn which he well knew 
these menacing admonitions excited in the breasts of 
all behind him, as in his own, and never was con- 
.tempt more keenly conveyed. ^^ Although I am well 
acquainted with the power and influence which are 
exercised by the hon. and learned gentleman in that 
part of the empire with which he has most immedi- 
ate connexion, I cannot but hesitate on the simple as- 
surance now given, authorized though he states it to 
be ' by the people of Ireland,' to enter into a com- 
pact with him as their plenipotentiary, before some se- 
curitv shall be given for the due performance of the 
conditions, and before even it is shown that the hon. 
and learned member is, as he represents himself to be, 
really invested with the full power to make it ' Au- 
thorized by the people of Ireland, I come here/ ex- 
claimed the hon. and learned member in his grandilo- 
quent but not very argumentative speech, ^ I come 
here to tell you, the British House of Commons, that 
we are willing to forget past injuries, and to concert 
with you the conditions of future imity ; but if our 
conditions are not acceded to, I am then instructed 
to tell you, that again the banner of repeal shall float 
upon the breeze, and victory shall crown it with the 
laurels of triumph."* Exquisite was the sarcasm here 
against Hibernian bombast; and killing was the scorn- 
ful rejection of the proffered treaty. 

'' And where, I ask, was this boasted authorization 
given to the representative of Irish agitation ? At a 
dinner in Tuam? at a supper in the King s County ? or 
at a meeting in Dublin * And is the House of Com- 
mons gravely to be told, that this is the plenipoten- 
tiary with whom they in their dignity can deal f * 
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At the conclusion of his powerful speech, Lord 
Stanley hurst upon the ministry with a terrihle yehe<- 
mence of indignant reproach for their suhserviency to 
the arch-agitator. "The learned member said, ' If I 
possess power and influence, diminish it by doing jus- 
tice.' Good easy man ; he does not wish to possess 
such influence, not he I He tells his majesty's minis- 
ters so, and his majesty's ministers tell the House of 
Commons the same tale ! The learned member says, 
we are ' halting on the last step.' Who knows it is 
the last step ? Who belieyes it will be the last step?" 

The eothusiastic cheering of Conseryatism was here 
overpowering : the thrilling tones of the noble orator 
rang through the house, rousing it like a trumpet. 
^^ ' How,' said the learned gentleman Mid Scotland ob- 
tain her religious freedom? By her good broad 
swords.' Will the House of Commons listen to such 
arguments as this ? Will they believe that the pre- 
sent is the last step ? No ! The learned gentleman 
avows ulterior objects; and his majesty's ministers 
throw them far beyond any which have hitherto been 
disclosed. His object is evident. He goes to it 
straight-forward. I blame not him, but I apply to 
my noble and right honourable friends opposite the 
words, — ^severe and earnest in their meaning — which 
the great dramatist has put into the mouth of one of 
his most finely drawn characters, when addressing 
those who had raised Bolingbroke to the throne : — 

' I cannot blame his cousin king. 
That wished him on the barren mountains starved, 
But shall it be that ^^ou a world of curses undergo. 
Being the agents or base second means ? 
The cord, the ladder, or the hangman rather. 
Oh! pardon me that I descend so Jow, 
To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king : 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days. 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power. 
Did gage you all in an unjust behalf? 
And shall it for more shame be further said, 
That you were fooPd, discarded, and shook off. 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No ; yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
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Your banished honour and restore yourselves 
Into the good esteem of the world again. 
Revenge the jeering and disdained contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you. 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 



> n 



The impeneti^ble coldness, we might almost say 
the apathetic insensibility, of Lord John Russell was, 
however, proof against it all; and while the tones of 
his great opponent's burning oratory jet lingered in 
the ear amidst the'thnnders of the enthusiasm they had 
kindled, the noble lord, with his usual quiet coolness 
of manner, proceeded to be satirical about it : 

^' In illustration of his views, mj noble friend 
quoted some terrible phrases from a speech of Hot- 
spur : but, however applicable these phrases might 
be to the times and circumstances in which that fiery 
warrior was placed, they have, as I apprehend, very 
little application to anything that existe at present." 

This was chilling. The noble lord went on in a 
spirit of determined resolution of tone, not usual with 
him — 

'' Is the advooacy of the learned member iot Dub* 
lin always to be looked upon as suspicious ? How-^ 
ever that may be, I dare any obloquy that it may 
provoke, so long as I believe the measures I propose 
to be in themselves good measures. But why ? Be- 
cause I believe mucn of what is said by the learned 
member, as to the people of Ireland. I really do be- 
lieve that if you give them ji|st and equal laws, if 
you give them the institutions of England,- if you do 
not tell them that they are to be distrusted as Ca- 
tholics, I believe the object of that people and their 
leaders, will not be, as it has been represented to be, 
a separation from this country, but that the countries 
may be united hand in hand in the same course of 
liberty, and I hope I may add of prosperity. And I 
do believe on the other hand that if you give way to 
feelings of rankling jealousy, and of sectarian spirit, 
I believe it will lead sooner or later to many a pain- 
ful struggle, to many a victory, perhaps, to the arms 
of England, almost as fatal as aefeat ; and that you 
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i¥ill thus tbrongh a long period of embittered con- 
tests be leading the way to that separation between 
the two countries, which by a wise, a manly, and a 
conciliatory policy, it is in your power to keep for 
erer away." 

Had the noble lord the advantage of those attri- 
butes of oratorship which give magic to speech, he 
would often be eloquent: but a delivery which, by 
reason of natural weakness, can never rise to the 
imposing or the powerful, derogates ^m the effect 
of his addresses. 

On the third reading, the bill was again the subject of 
desperate and determined contest. Sheil exerted the 
great powers of his impassioned rhetoric to the utmost 
on this occasion, with immense effect ; and with rather 
more of the resemblance of reasoning than usual with 
him, he urged that the religious argument would 
have applied as well to the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts in this coimtry. 

"They were regarded as the great bulwarks of 
the establishment, yet these bulwarks you surrendered 
to the myriads of sectaries by which your church 
was encompassed, to Baptists, Quakers, Socinians, 
Independents, Presbyterians, Methodists ; you threw 
open the fortresses of the establishment to all the 
hordes who with the voluntary principle are batter- 
ing your church to the earth : and when we, who are 
akin to you, for your religion is only popery cut 
down," — the sarcasm was here most bitter and 
biting, — " when we, from whose ecclesiastical escut- 
cheon your own might with a bar sinister be appro- 
priately borrowed, when we, I say, demand the be- 
nefit of British 'institutions, you affiront us with a 
proposition, which not to Dissenters^ in England 
did you dare to make. Even in the House of Lords 
the Duke of Wellington had not the boldness, my 
Lord Lyndhurst had not the dexterity, my Lord Win- 
chilsea was not sufficiently excited, nor my Lord 
Roden sufficiently inspired." 

These epigrammatic satires are Sheil's favourite 
weapons. In his peroration he made a most ela- 
borately wrought appeal against the hostile feeling 
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towards O'Gonnell, which he knew actuated the Con* 
servatiYe opposition. 

^^ Taught so long, but uninstructed still, wherefore 
in the same fatal policy with an infatuated pertina- 
city do you disastrously persevere ? You think, per- 
haps, that emancipation has failed ? Six years in a 
nation s life are less than as many minutes of indivi- 
dual duration. You have not given it (what yuu 
asked yourself) a ^ fair trial :' at the very outset you 
entered into a struggle with the ^ son of the earth,' 
who has ^ rebounded with fresh vigour from every 
£bJ1: and notwithstanding all your experience, al- 
though injustice carries with it the principle of self- 
frustration, though the poisoned chalice is sure in 
its inevitable circulation to return to the lips of those 
by whom it is commended, still adhering to your 
fiL policy, and haunted by your anti-O'Co^ellii.- 
Still, mstead of rising to the height of this ' great ar- 
gument,' and ascen£ng to a point of moml and poli- 
tical elevation from which you could see far and 
wide, you behold nothing but objects which by their 
closeness are magnified, and haT^e nothing but the 
fear of O'ConneU before your eyes. You do not 
legislate for a people, but against a man. Granting 
him a life as long as Ireland can pray, or her foes 
can deprecate, will he not be survived by the statute- 
book? Have you made him immortal as well as 
omnipotent ? Is your legislation to be built on con- 
siderations as transitory as the breath with which 
he speaks; and are structures, that should last for 
ages, to have no other basis than the miserable anti- 
pathies by which we are distracted? Let us re- 
member that our measures are in some sort testa- 
mentary, and that we bequeath to posterity a bless- 
ing or a bane. And impressed with that high— -do 
I exaggerate when I say, that holy consciousness, 
let us have a care, lest to a sentiment of miserable 
partisanship we should give way. To distinctions 
between Catholic and Protestant let there be an end. 
Let there be an end to national animosities, as well 
as to sectarian detestations. Perish the bad theology 
that inverts the scriptures, makes God according to 
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nians image, and with infernal pnssions filfs the 
heart of man ! Perish the had nationality that 6uh«- 
stitutes for the genuine love of country a feeling of 
despotic domination upon your part, and of provin- 
cial turbulence upon ours: and while on spurious 
religion and spurious notoriety I pronounce my de- 
nunciation, lire, let me be permitted to add, the 
spirit of genuine, philanthropic, forbearing, forgiving, 
Christianity amongst us ! and, combined with it, live 
the exalted patriotism, which to the welfare of a great 
people, and the glory of this majestic empire, of all 
its wishes makes the dedication ; which, superior to 
the wretched passions that ought to be as short lived 
as the passing incidents of which they were bom, 
acts in conformity with the imperial policy of William 
Pitt, and the results of the vast invention of James 
Watt ; sees the legislation of the one ratified by the 
science of the other ; in the discovery of the mighty 
mechanist, who made the Irish Channel like the 
Tweed ; of the project of the son of Chatham be- 
holds the consummation!" 

Indescribable was the effect of this splendid oratory ! 
Even the heavy didness of Hume was moved by it ; 
and as for O'Connell — in the eager warmth of his 
admiration he rushed irom his seat, and, seizing his 
hand, thanked and congratulated him; while the 
whole liberal party were outrageous in their applause ; 
its Irish members positively frantic in their enthu- 
siasm. 

But Sir Robert Peel immediately addressed him- 
self to the confutation of the splendid and exciting 
harangue; and not more strongly marked was the 
contrast between his emphatic euphony and measured 
melody of deliveiy, and the wild eccentric vehemence 
of his opponent, than between the calm, closely 
argumentative style of the right hon. baronet's speech 
and the passionate rhetorical declamation of the Irish 
orator. "With the confidence that I feel in the 
justice of the course I have pursued, seeing the im- 
pression which the learned gentleman's speech has 
produced upon the house, and considering his personal 
allusions to myself and my policy, I am impelled 
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manfully to come forward to examine the arguments 
which in that speech were adduced, and the reason- 
^onings by which they were supported ; for after all, 
it is'to these alone the house I trust will pay regard. 
And, sir, I wish that that speech had been a little less 
prepared and less elaborate ; because I am afraid that 
the learned gentleman was in such haste to arrive at 
those portions of his speech which he knew would 
amuse and delight his audience, that he forgot in 
the course of his impetuosity to grapple with the 
address which preceded it, which was as remarkable 
for the clearness and closeness of its arguments as that 
of the learned gentleman's was for its utter abstinence 
from all notice of those admirable argmnents." 

A just animadversion this on the characteristic 
tendency of Sheil (apparent in all rhetoricians, and of 
course peculiarly so in a warm Hibernian tempera- 
ment), to leave untouched all that was of the nature 
of reasoning^ in order to throw around the subject a 
glare of oratorship ; making his speeches not replies^ 
but elaborately prepared declamations. *^ It is my 
duty to strip the tinsel from the hon. and learned 
gentleman's speech, and endeavour to ascertain of 
what solid and substantial metal it was really com- 
posed. Many portions of the hon. and learned gen- 
leman's speech, those which were most loudly cheered 
and which most delighted his audience, he knows as 
well as I do, had nothing to rest upon." 
• Then with cold accuracy the oration is thus dis- 
sected. 

^' I think the hon. and learned gentleman's argu- 
ment amounted to this : first, that he doubted whether 
the dissolution of corporations in Ireland would not be 
at variance with the spirit of the union ; and secondly, 
whether it would not be at variance with the spirit of 
parliamentary reform." 

How bare and unattractive seemed the arguments, 
*'*' stripped of the tinsel " of the oratory that had recently 
adorned. This is the nature of rhetorical effusions. 
Their charms, though &scinating, are of too weak a 
texture to withstand the severe test of analyzation. 
This test Sir Robert applied for two or three hours 
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with persevering closeness of reasoning and persna* 
siveness of appeal. Again, however, was the decision 
against him. 

The same subject of corporations for Ireland af« 
forded some hot field days to the peers. Among the 
warmest and most powerful advocates of the bill was 
Lord Holland. Well do we, in our "mind's eye," 
behold him leaning on his crutches, his ponderous 
figure rocking to and &o with the agitation which his 
excited oratory always threw him into; his thoroughlv 
old English looking countenance beaming with eveiy 
varying emotion which his rapid flow of ideas elicited ; 
poxuing out his impetuous eloquence which, ob- 
structed by the infirmities of age, reminded us of a 
mountain torrent rushing over firagments of rock, dis- 
turbing its course, and creating greater fury in its 
current There could not be more indubitaole sin- 
cerity, almost amounting to enthusiasm, than Lord 
Holland's. Bold, generous, fi^nk in his advocacy of 
popular opinions ; enlivening his rhetoric with sallies 
of no ordinarily pleasant, satirical wit ; and of^n 
rising to great power and beauty of iUustration. In 
the "very torrent and tempest of his passion," he 
was always pure and classical. There was nothing 
set, formal in his oratory; it was easy, imafiected, 
overflowing with good-humoured warmth. Here is a 
happy specimen of his satire on Lord Lyndhurst's 
proposition for destroying corporations in L*eland. 
" My lords, I have heard very sensible men, for whom 
I have a great respect, whose sayings I treasure up, 
tbough I do not choose now to mention them, as Cer- 
vantes said, ^ Cuyo nombre no quieri accordaime ;" but 
I have heard some sensible men say that a year's 
reading alters a man's opinions very materially. I 
think the noble and learned lord hais been very studious 
in his retirement of last autumn. Do not your lord- 
ships recollect the beautiful pencilling, the happy 
colouring, in which the noble and learned lord pour- 
trayed the mayors, aldermen, and councillors of the 
ancient corporations of England ? Do not your lord- 
ships recollect the camera Ittcida in which you saw 
yourselves reflected in the furred robes of the mayors 
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and aldennen, the mace, and all the paraphernalia of 
the country municipalitj ? Yet, O monstrous ! all 
these are to be swept away without the least remorse ! 
Last year, the noble and learned lord sang, 

* Darius, great and good/ 
Now, he has 

' Changed his strain. 
And seized a flambeau 
With zeal to destroy/ 

My lords, agitation has been alluded \o. My lords, 
agitation is a sacred principle of the constitution ; agi- 
tation gives that security for liberty which every state 
requires, which all true policy demands. The works 
of men, my lords, the loftiest, the proudest, silently 
crumble away beneath the mouldering hand of time. 
The mountains and the hills are washed away by the 
slow working of the stream, or shivered at once by 
the elements ; but the broad, calm river flows on 
steadily from age to age. 

' Qusque ixnmota quies nimium premit peribunt 
Sed quae perpetuo sunt agitata manent.* " 

This was with great power replied to by Lord L3md- 
hurst, who deemed the warm-hearted, impassioned 
advocate of the principles of Fox an antagonist worthy 
of him. Nothing coidd be more happily satirical than 
his allusion to the '^pleasant sparkling" of Lord 
Holland's agitated eloquence ; nothing more sternly 
impressive than his denunciation of democratic agita- 
tion ; agitatwa was the phrase which called forth the 
indignant outburst — 

" Agitation ! my lords, what misery has been pro- 
duced in Lreland by agitation! who can doubt it? 
It is said elections are still free in Lreland! Free 
elections ! My lords, there are no such things in Ire- 
land, unless you call elections free which are abso- 
lutely controlled by the domination of the priesthood! 
My lords, we are now called on then in such a state 
of things to establish these schools of agitation, these 
seminaries of sedition, in every part of Ireland. Can 
any man doubt the disastrous consequences which 
must inevitably ensue? The noble baron has spoken 
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of agitation as beneficial. Mj lords, wlien that noble 
baron rises, he always puts your lordships in an 
agitation, but it is like the pleasant sparkling of 
champagne. Far different, my lords, is the agitation 
of which I speak. It is the fiery eruption of the 
volcano. It is the agitation of 'the yeasty waves,* 
that 

* confound and swallow navigation up 
Even till destruction sickens.' 

" It is that agitation, my lords, I wish to put down. 
My advice to your lordships is, tranquillize, not agi- 
tate Ireland : let her avail herself of her fertility, of 
her ingenuity, of her fine position ; then indeed she 
will be great, glorious, and happy. But, my lords, 
there are some bad men who for their own sordid 
ambition keep the country in turmoil, turbulence, 
and agitation ; and, my lords, they are more rapa- 
cious than the waves, they are more destructive than 

the volcano.* 

» 

We must not forget the debate upon the Pension 
List in the House of Commons, this year. 

Mr. Harvey, who brought forward the motion for 
a revision of the Pension List, was a man in ability 
equal to any member of the house, in powerful, effective 
speaking superior to all, save a very few. For a certain 
^y, humorous sarcasm, for keen satirical wit, against 
which no position, however commanding, no in- 
fluence, however great, were a safeguard, he sur- 
passed them all. Hiere seemed to be a bitterness in 
the use he habitually made of these cutting weapons, 
resulting from a keen sense of the falsity of profes- 
sions^ and a deep suspicion of lurking injustice. 
This bitterness of feeling, acting on a keen sense of 
the humorous, produced that peculiarly amusing 
sarcasm, and satire, which so eminently distinguished 
him, and imparted a raciness and vigour to his ad- - 
dresses, sure to command attention, and to make 
considerable impression. 

Perhaps irom this disposition of mind the penfiion 
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fiit was long his &Toiiiite topic; fruitftd it eonld not 
£ul to be, to a mind like his, of sabjects for his feli- 
eitous mixture of sarcasm and bumonr. On this 
occasion, bayi^ taken bis place at the table directly 
opposite Lord John Russell, be in a rein of amusing 
pleasantry adrerted to the noble lord's former pro- 
testations against such a motion being brought for- 
ward, and in a tone of mock apprehension described 
bis lordship as baring ''solenmlj declared that if be 
dared to bring it on won, if he surriyed it, it would 
be well for him," He then solicited the attention 
of the new members, (who ^'doubtless bad been elected 
for their superior intelligence, however, so that the j 
would not require much information'') to his list of 
^ he and she pensioners." The amount they received, 
about 150,000/. he said, perhaps the chancellor of 
the exchequer would treat lightly, as of very little 
consequence :-— then he proceeded with this cutting 
satire. 

^^But her majesty's government do not despise 
small things, when pressing on us their claims to 
public gratitude for their extraordinary economy, 
and I dare say we shall soon have the right hon. 
gentleman saying, ^See what we have done! we 
have taken off 1,^)0/. from the duty on madder : we 
have taken off 4,640/. fix)m skins ; not stopping there, 
we have taken 827/. from the duty on prunesj 
and 376/. from crapes : nay, pushing yet further on 
in our career of economy, we have made a further 
reduction of 361/. on dri^ apples.' " 

No one laughed more heiurtily at this clever satire 
than did the chancellor of the exchequer : the prunes 
and the dried apples were irresistible. 

Alluding to me defeat of the preceding govern- 
ment on the question, the speaker proceeded in a 
spirit of rather more severity. 

^^A Conservative government, in a minority of 
twenty-seven, retire. There certainly was not in that 
government that feline tenacity of political existence, 
which so eminently characterizes the present minis- 
try, wbo appear to me to have their nature veiy like 
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a tough beef dteak, requirixi^ many beatix^ and 
^ren then far j&om trnder," 

With cutting 9arQasm he weat'on thus to sneer* at 
the zeal of the goyeniinent jfor reform :-^ 

" ' Oh' (I am told), * yery true : no doubt the pen- 
sion list cannot be defended on principle, but you 
jnust concede something to the drcumstances of hu- 
man affairs, and something must be allowed in £eh 
Your of this goyemment, tiiose who succeeded in 
turning put the great champions and abettors of the 
system : and now that «uch a day has opened on us, 
which promises ah almost botmdless abundance of 
blessings through the instrumentality of these mi- 
nisters, you must not tie them down too tight/" 

The well affected accents of bland expostulation, 
and winning entreaty, convidsed the occupants of the 
treasury-bench with hearty merriment at the admir- 
able imitation. 

Then, there could hardly be a more powerful com- 
bination of ind^ant sarcasm, with keen, though 
playful satire, than the following : — 

^' I want to purify the list from the opprobrium 
which attaches to those who have only the melan- 
choly reputation of profligacy, or those for whose 
.Tirtue the best security &ey could giye is that it 
was lost half a caitury ago : or those who preserve 
their pension by permanent political prostitution or 
personal yiciousness. I call on those young and gal- 
lant members who duly appreciate the charms cf the 
other sex, who are anxious even that a place should 
be set apart for the &ir in this house, where they 
might grace our assembly,— 'I call upon them to 
rescue those who are yirtuous from the contamina- 
tion of being included in the same list with those in 
respect to whom one cannot speak with decency. I 
shsdl not select names and hold them up to merited 
scorn, because I know the danger of such a course from 
experience. I was then met iu this way : members 
said, ' Now I had made up my mind to yote fi)r you ; 
I had promised my constituents to vote for you; I 
had come down on purpose to vote with you ; but 
reaUy when you mentioned that friend of mine, a 
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fine hearty old fellow as ever lived, whom I have 

met for thirty years at cluhs and elsewhere, I could 

•not think of supporting you. And then, though it is 

: pretty notorious Ihat the old lady you mentioned lost 

.her reputation fifty years hack, vou should have re- 

.garded the feelings of her relatives.' Thus it was, 

air, that the government majority was swelled by the 

aid of all those old women. I may be told that the 

present possessors of these pensions being old, they 

fall in constantly, and that thus there is a gratifying 

prospect to the nation. But, sir (whence this tenacity 

•of Hfe I know not), these old ladies drop off very 

slowly." 

- Harvey when roused was a man to make his as- 
sailant writhe. On the present occasion Lord John 
Russell had made some allusions to his having been 
excluded, by the benchers of the Temple, from the bar; 
:and he retorted in this killing manner, without the 
smallest agitation or excitement, but uttering it wHh 
cool and concentrated bitterness across the table, in 
the very teeth of the noble lord. 

^^ The noble lord has proved this night, by his 
:paltry malice, hy his utter litdeness of mind, what 
I have ever suspected, that he never would have been 
a minisier, if he had not been a lord. Sir, a respon- 
rsible adviser of the crown, a minister of this great 
^country, in deliberating fbr the honour of the one 
and the welfare of the other, ought to be superior to 
'ike littleness of such ill-timed malignancy, and such 
vulgar personality. My theme this night has been 
pensions without merit, and sinecures without ser- 
vice; a theme, that never yet, sir, fell sweetly on 
the ears of a member of the house of Bedford ! To 
«ihe honour of the gov^nment it should be embla^ 
zoned before the countiy, that they are content, many 
of them, to live on the extorted earnings of the poor, 
under a efystem deseed to insult poverty on the one 
.hand, and to support profligacy on 1^ other." 

Again did the Irish church be<k>me the suls^ect of 
protracted and animated debate, on the proposal of 
Lord Stanley to bring in a bill for the commutation 

d2 
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of Irish tithes^ without the obnoxious principle of &» 
appropriation ; it was enforced by all me noble lord's 
impassioned and impetuous argument, and by ihe 
impressive solemnity of Sir James Graham, who as 
usual dwelt much upon the dangers to, the church, 
and with earnest, though calm energy expressed his 
unalterable devotion to its integrity. Allu^on had 
been made to the rottenness of the church :— « 

'^ Have I lived to hear a minister of the crown 
talk of rottenness in the church ? Wherein rests its 
rottenness ? Not its foundations : they rest upon the 
rock of ages. Not in its bulwarks : they are the 
hearts of a million of brave men, who know and feel 
it to be their first duty to defend it, and knowing 
that, would sooner die, I am confident, than betraj 
it. Yet, still I admit there is rottenness in the 
church ! But that rottenness, in my belief, consists in 
the wavering, and hollow, if not the insincere support 
given to it by those who, as ministers of the crown, 
are bound to maintain and defeud it in all its rights, 
and in all its integrity." 

He thus closed ; 

^' I have always understood, sir, that the diurch was 
the greatest bulwark against all attacks on civil and 
religious liberty. It has proved itself to be so. It 
rescued us from popery and tyranny once; and on 
another occasion it rescued us firom a yoke no less 
gaXdng^ that of sectarian usurpation. Sir, I am 
strongly confident in the strength and stabihty of the 
Protestant establishment of this country; and I do 
solemnly believe that it will still preserve us fi:om aH 
danger of tyranny, bigotry, fanaticism, and anarchy. 
But if it should be about to sustain a serious blow, if 
it is about to fall, I for one, when called upon to 
allow that church to crumble into dust, with the British 
constitution which rests upon it — which is mainly 
supported by it — ^I shall declare, in the language of 
Lord Bolingbroke, that, ' when truth, and reason, and 
the cause of liberty fall, happier are those who are 
buried in the ruins than those who survive the de- 
/itruction ! ' " 

The ipost interesting portion of the debate was the 
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speech of Harrey^ who, on the third night, rose, amid 
the expectations of the house as to the course he would 
adopt; and loudly enthusiastic were the Conservatire 
cheers when he in a firm tone declared — 

^' If I were an adroeate of the established church 
-^if I sincerely believed in its importance, its essen- 
tiality, and its Christian obligation as a civil institu* 
tion — ^I should hare no hesitation in selecting the bill 
proposed by the noble lord" (Stanley). 

And it was not difficult to understand the bitter 
feeling which found expression in the regular parlia* 
mentsoy cries of ^' hear, hear," from the Liberals. 

^ I am well aware how ironical those cheers are 
wilh which I am honoured ; but bavins said this 
much, I shall not shrink from any opimon I havei 
ever expressed in this house." 

And he went on to argue that all Catholics and 
Dissenters Tthe representative of the uncompromising 
antinchurchiim of which latter class he avowed him- 
self) must desire thedown^ of the church in England 
and Ireland. 

^ It is utterly impossible, therefore, that any conscl*' 
entious Catholic can say that he is satisfied with this 
bill, the object of which is to perpetuate the Protest- 
ant faith. If I were a Catholic, and avowed this 
opinion, I should feel that I exposed myself to the 
charge of insincerity or hypocrisy. 

Again were '^ ironical cheers ' of yet more bitterly 
sarcastic import heard firom the Catholic liberals, who 
were about to vote for the bill, declaring their entire 
satis&ction with it; the voice of O'Connell being heard 
with peculiar indignancy ; it would require, however, 
something more terrible than the sneers of any man 
to move Harvey. 

*^ Gentlemen may cheer ; why should not truth be 
cheered ? I very well know I am not saying what is 
palatable to them. I ask only the charity of their 
silence.*' 

He did not scruple to say further : 

" I trust I shall never live to see the day when 
those professing the Catholic religion shall be any- 
thing else than a sect. I know the working of these 
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systems. The Roman Catholic Religion is essentidtty 
an estahlishmmit, luuveisal in its piteteaaionflr and-^ 
tolerating no other* The Roman Catholics oomplata- 
of the church, inasmuch as thej do not happen to h& 
the established church themselves. Thej are aspiring 
to the position whence they were hurled ; and if &ej 
regain it, they will hold it with a £rm grasp." 

O'Connell neyer rose with m(Mre visible emotions 
of rage and hate. Most malignant was the tone oi 
his sarcasm on Harvey. 

" His benevolence, the kindliness of his disposition, 
lead him astray ; it is the ' milk of human kindness ': 
boiling up in his bosom that prompts him ; he praised 
my hon. iriend (Mr. Hume) ; I concur in that praise, 
and will tell him in return that one of my hon. friend'a 
merits is this, he was never guilty of sacrificing hia 
party to little, paltry, miserable resentments. I re- 
peat it : little, paltry, miserable, spiteful resentments. 
Oh I wish the noble lord (Stanley), and the right 
hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) joy of their new proae-t 
lyte ; let them make much of him while they have 
him. 

' Amicitias pictas odla non findere.* 

The odia I believe to be severe enough; hut as for 
the amickias^ they are neither here nor there." 

Municipal corporations for Ireland was the sub-t 
ject of debate in the Lords ; when Lord Lyndhurst 
tool^ occasion, adverting to the fierce and virulent 
attacks which had been made upon him for having,- 
in the heat of debate, alluded to ^e Irish as ^^aliens,*' 
pronounced one of the most severe philippics against 
O'Connell ever delivered, first, with keen satire dis- 
posing of Sheil's more elegant attacks. An acci-» 
dental circumstance gave unusual force and impression 
to the following address : 

'^ My lords, who were my accusers ? As to the 
first, I have no complaint against him ; he was labour-* 
ing in his vocation, and any enmity I might have felt 
would have soon subsided, upon the recollection of 
the great pleasure I have derived firom his brilliant 
and sparkling eloquence, and the amusement he has 
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afibrded me by his late extraoTdminy exhibitions. 
Bat, my lords, the next of tty^aoeusers was a man of 
&r different stamp; for nothing conld be more strongly 
contrasted with me well-polished weapon of the gen- 
tieman I haye first mentioned, than the coarse fiaHl 
of his associate. My lords, this indiridnal I hare not 
the power of describing ; my faculties of portraiture 
are not adequate to the painting of him ; I wish 
I possessed the ability in this resnect of the noble 
▼isoodnt (Melboume). Your lordships must remem- 
ber<^ I am sure you can never forget, the manner in 
which iJie noble riscount introduced him the other 
sight, as wrapped in mystery — ^heralded by portents 
-— visithig us like some strange meteor-blearing us 
in doubt whether we were gazing on a kind or a 
malignant genius ; the noble yiscount addressed him 
as ^ spirit of health, or goblin damned/ He seemed as 
as if about to pursue the spirit of adjuration, and, 
continuing the quotation, to say, 

' ini call thee fcin^— fiither.* 

My lords, this indiyidual has exhibited himself in 
such a variety of postures — not always the most 
seemly or decent— amidst the shouts of innumerable 
crowds, that all description of him is unnecessary. 
But bootless to him were such exhibitions. He has 
raised lavish contributions; even ducal offerings from 
the friends, connexions, relatwes of members of the 
government, while at the same time he has, by the aid 
of the priests, wrung a miserable pittance from the 
^ hard hands ' of the indigent, the famishing. Nor 
has he ever ceased to abuse and insult your lord- 
ships' house, many of you individually ; nay, he has 
denounced against you destaruction." 

Here Mr. O'Gonnell appeared at the bar, among 
the spectators from the House of Commons. The 
excited orator, whose voice till now had been ele- 
vated to the tone of indignant declamation, suddenly 
turned upon him his eye, and pointing at him his 
hand, ccmtinued, with utterance trembling from con- 
centiated animosity. 
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'^ And eyen now, availing himself of your lordships' 
courtesy, he comes to yoiu bar, he listens to your p(ro- 
ceedings, he marks and measures you as his vietknt: 
*' etiam in senatum venit, notat designatque oculis ad 
caedem unumquemque nostrum.' My lords, the per* 
son to whom these expressions were appUed, your 
lordships well remember, had one redeeming quaniy: 
witness the last scene of his life, as you reaa it in tne 
powerful and animated description of the historian; 
he ever retained the virtue of coure^e. Here, there* 
fore, my lords, the paraUdfaUs." 

The tntensity of contempt expressed in this last sen- 
tence, it is yain to attempt to picture. The effect of 
the whole apostrophe is only to be described as eleo^ 
triced. Lord Lyndhurst went on indignantly to 
ask, 

^' Who is it that, wheneyer it suits his puipose, 
works on the feelings and prejudices arising out of a 
difference of descend and c^ls the Protestants of Ire* 
land, * foreigners, Saxons, Sassenaghs?' Who is it 
that has oyer and oyer again, when it suited his par* 
ticular object, declared uat, 

' As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sasseuagh s tithe/ 

* hostility shall never cease between the two dasses 
of the population ?' Who is it that has applied, with 
the same view of exciting feelings of hostility and 
antipathy against him, the term ^Sassenagh' to my 
noble frienc^ Lord Stanley, and received from that 
noble lord an infliction which recalls to one's recol- 
lection the lines in an ancient fable : 

' Clamanti cutis est summos direpta per artus, 
Nee quicquam nisi vulnus erat r 

Mylords, one of my accusers." 

The much debated question of ^' appropriation" was 
not yet exhausted; such was the fertility of senatorial 
imagination that the orators on both 'sides found room 
for fresh displays. Sheil delivered an oration striking 
and beautiful as any former one ; the tone of fierce 
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denanciafion, which marked his last effusion, was 
changed into a much more softened strain ; at his per- 
oration he made one of his usual apostrophic appeals 
to the ^'orison offered up hy the chaplain of the 
house," '^for the knitting together the iiearts of all 
taen." 

Lord Stanley was seyerelj sarcastic on Sheil's ^^ dis- 
play of vivid imagination ;** his " series of well-turned 
and highly polished sentences ;" and his '^ flow of or- 
namental diction;" and perhaps too sweepingly the 
noble lord declared — 

^ I challenge any hon. member to point out from 
the beginning to the end of the learned gentleman's 
speech, a single argument, a single sentence, a single 
word, which really bore upon the question at issue," 
though his lordship was quite correct in saying, ^^who» 
ever expected to find the learned gentleman grappling 
with the great difficulties of the question, and treating 
the subject with logical precision, could not but have 
been disappointed/* 

' Logical precision is not the forte of a rhetorician, 
who yet may speak powerfully upon the enlarged 
views of a question ; yet it must be recollected, that 
for these larger views, ^e only secure basis is reason-' 
xng ; this the rhetorician, like Sheil, rather assumes. 

Again, in the same session, was the same question 
debated with obstinate pertinacity : Oraham gloomily 
characterizing it as really involving, whether supre- 
macy should he given to a *' religion which their fore- 
£iithers risked a revolution to overthrow, and which in 
the field and on the scaffold they gloried in re- 
nouncing ;" and Sheil, alluding to Copley's picture of 
Chatham's deatb, and applying to Ireland, with * elec- 
tric' energy, the memorable exclamation of the great 
statesman, '^ Do justice to America— do it to-night — 
do it ere you sleep !" 

A debate upon the propriety of recalling the British 
Legion from Spain gave occasion for a glorious burst 
of eloquence from ^eil ; a splendid philippic against 
Carlos. 

^ I have heard it asked whether it be befitting that 
in Spain, the theatre of «o many of those exploits 

d3 
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whose memory will be everlastuig, tlie Britisli flag 
should be lowered in discomfiture, and before th^ 
mountain-peasants British soldiers should give way ? I 
invoke the same glorious recollections ; and in the name 
of those scenes of which the gallant ofi&cer (Sir H. 
Hardinge).was not only a witness, but whence he 
bears the honourable attestation of valour about him, 
I ask whether it is befitting that in Spain — that in the 
country whose freedom was achieved by such prodigies 
of British valour, where so many of your fellow sol- 
diers who fell beside you lie buried ; is it, I ask, be* 
fitting that in that land, consecrated as it is in the 
annals of England's glory — ^a terrible, remorseless, re- 
lentless, inexorable, truculent despotism should be es- 
tablished, and that the throne which England saved 
should be filled by the purple tyrant whose arms have 
been steeped to the shoulders in the blood of your 
countrymen, not in the field of honourable combat 
slain ; but when the heat of battle had passed, and its 
sweat had been wiped away, savagely and deliberately 
murdered? Their bones are bleaching on the Py- 
renean snows ; their blood cries out ; and shall we, 
entrusted as we are by the British people with the 
care of the dignity, the honour, the just vengeance of 
our country — shall we, instead of flying at once to 
arms, facilitate the ascent to the throne of Spain of 
the guilty man by whom these outrages upon every 
law, human and divine, have been committed ? No .! 
The people of this country are averse to wanton, un- 
necessary war ; but where the honour of England is at 
stake, there is no consequence which they are not pre- 
pared to make ; no hazard which they will not be 
prompt to encounter." Thrillingly passionate as wsis 
the delivery of these burning words, who could ex*- 
pect, amidst the enthusiasm they excited, a close at- 
tention to the real question at stake, the propriety of 
the precm means which ike gwemment had adopted for 
the purpose of settling the Spanish wars. The electri- 
fying oration was replied to by the gaunt, grim, gallai^t 
old ofiicer. Sir John Elley, one of the " bravest of th^ 
brave," who combated on Waterloo's " glorious, well- 
foughten field." And it was most interesting to 
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Iiear ihe Hon-hearted warrior give his idea of real 
Taloar. 

^^True courage is quietude, or serenity of mind^ 
amidst the most appalling dangers ; and the indiyidual 
-who is animated bj this feeling, when dangers are to 
be met, either grapples with mem for victory, or re* 
tires before them, still showing a gallant and deter- 
mined front to the enemy." 

— and still more, his noble conception of mercy. ^*The 
brightest gem (he calls it) in the soldier's character. I 
do confess, inoiTidaally, I haye derived more satis- 
faction in saving the life of a disarmed enemy, than I 
ever experienced in gaining a triumph." 

Sir William Follett had, in this debate, the honour 
of '^bringing up" Lord Palmerston, who, on three pre- 
vious nights, had been loudly called for by the Con*- 
servatives to defend his policy. But the noble lord 
Was waiting for Sir Robert, who was just "waiting for^ 
his lordship. Sir William s speech was very powerful 
in argument, and made a great impression on the 
house : loudly did the Conservatives cheer his energetic 
declaration, — " I have an interest in withdrawing a 
large body of Englishmen from the brutal and de- 
moralizing contest in which they are at present en- 
gaged; and every man who now hears me has an 
interest in providing that the land which is historically 
connected with us by the most proud and glorious re* 
collections, should no longer be the scene of the 
misfortunes, disgrace, and dishonour of the English 
name." 

The foreign secretary now rose ; the most perfect im- 
personation of all the accomplished elegance and cooi 
adroitness which we picture to ourselves in a finished 
diplomatist* Lord Palmerston is one of those orators 
whom it is utterly impossible for a moment to disturb 
£rom his calm equanimity, and who evidently has, by 
long experience in elegant collectedness, learnt so 
to speak as not, in the slightest degree, to ruffle the 
refined composure so essential to diplomatic caution. 
There is a peculiar leisurely polish^ a remarkable s^ 
renity of tone in his speaking, and his coolness is inp- 
pevturbaUe. On this occasion protracted thunders of 
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ironical eheermg greeted his rising, which would hare 
shaken the calmness of most men. His lordship, aflfcer 
quietl J arranging his papers, displaying in countenance 
and manner an exquisite serenity not to he conceived, 
proceeded coolly — (leaning gracdfnlly against the table) 
— ^to prepare an orange ! 

Long, ahle; and elaborate was his lordship's speech, 
quoting Hume and Camden to establish historical 
precedents for his course ; and arguing that to desist 
from that course would be to ^^ break faith with the 

2ueen of Spain ; to abandon our engagements ;"— in- 
ignant shouts from the GonservatiTes ruffled not his 
tone — "to tear our treaty in pieces" — ^yet louder con- 
tradictory outbursts made not the least impression on 
his serene accents — " and to desert our ally, because 
some temporary disaster had be&llen her arms ;" — ^the 
exquisite coolness of the noble lord received here its 
reward in uproarious cheering from admiring support- 
ers. His lordship's inimitable complacency of tone, 
which we verily believe would revel in its usual Ivaury 
of satisfaction, with an impeachment hanging over his 
head, was eminently displayed in his beautifiil non^ 
chalmce of allusion to the " bad jokes and pointless 
arrows" which had been launched at his negotiatory 
tendency : — 

"When any memher on a back bench wished to raise 
a laugh at my expense, he had only to speak of ^ pro* 
tocols;' he was sure to be applauded by those who 
probably never knew what protocols were. But now 
tell me of protocols !"-— how delightfully his lordship 
turns the edge of the sarcasm from him — ^nay, con- 
verts it into a comrnendation!--^^ After all they are not 
bad things ! Why, sir, if not seventy, but seventy times 
seventy protocols might secure the peace of Europe, I 
think they would render no inconsiderable service." 

One of the most eloquent efiusions that ever 
^^ charmed a listening senate," was Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd's speech in support of his measure for enlaimng 
the extent of copyright protection tb authors. Still 
do those tones, so impassioned, linger in our ears ; 
still do those exquisitely beautiful pleadings of the 
poet, on behalf of literature, haunt our memory* Nor 
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"WBB there wanting power in his beauty, and force in 
his eloquence. 

^ It is because the spoils of time are onrs ; because 
the forms of classic beauty wear for us the bloom of 
an imperishable youth ; because the elder literature of 
our own country is a free mine of wealth for book- 
sellers, and of delight to ourselves, that we are unable 
to understand the claim of our contemporaries to a be- 
neficial interest in their works* There is a sense, 
indeed, in which the poets have made us ^ heirs of 
truth and pure delight in heayenly lays ; and it is be- 
cause of this yeiy gift — ^because their thoughts become 
ours, and their phrases unconsciously enrich our daily 
language, because to them we can resort, and *• in their 
golden hues draw light,' that we cannot fancy them 
apart from oiuselves, or admit that they have any pro- 
perty, save in our praise." 

Powerful as beautiful were the arguments against 
denjdng its just reward to the genius which would 
*' wear away life" in completiag some great work "the 
world would not willingly let die ;" and against giving 
a bounty to authors, who, " to beguile the time, lend to 
frivolity and corruption lighter wings to fly ;** who are 
the " nre-flies on the heaving sea of popular opinion 
and transitory feeling," ^ 

— ^•' who sparkle, blaze, and die"— 

and eloquent indeed, but not less beautiful, his advo- 
cacy of the claims of Wordsworth, as a great illustra- 
tion of his argument — " one who in the ^ setting part 
of time ' has opened a vein of sentiment and thought 
unknown before ; who has supplied the noblest anti- 
dote to the freezing effect of the scientific spirit of 
the age; who, while he has detected that poetry, 
which is in the essence of the greatest things, has 
cast a glory round the lowliest conditions of hu- 
manity, and traced out the subtle links whereby they 
are connected with the highest; of one whose name 
will now find an echo, not only in the heart of the 
secluded student, but in that of the busiest of f^" 
fevered in political controversy^ the name of Wi^' 
Wordsworth.* 
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Enthusiastic were the cheers ivhich greeted that new 
much honoured name ; and justly did the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in seconding the proposition, pay 
this tasteful and cordial tribute : '' Sure I am that it 
will be gratifying to the most distinguished of liyisg 
poets to see justice rendered to genius, and to receive 
it at the hands of my honourable and learned friend." 
The learned sergeant again poured forth the poetiy 
of his enthusiastic eloquence in adTOcating the second 
reading of the measure, which enlisted every feeling 
of his heart, and every energy of his nature. The 
recurrence of these beautiful effusions was, we well 
remember, looked for eagerly, as a rich and refined 
gratification, by those whose tastes could appreciate 
them. They came upon the charmed house like a 
spell they hardly wished to break. The course of 
the argument was ennobled by such fine outbursts 
of a truly poetic spirit as these : — ^' How earnest has 
been the thought, how severe the intellectual toil, by 
which the noblest speculations, in regard to the hu- 
man mind and its destinies, have been conducted! 
They are the beatings of the soul against the bars of 
its clay tenement, which, if ruffled in the collision, 
attest at once, by their strength and their Mlure, that 
it is destined to move in a wider sphere. And y^t 
the products of divine philosophy melt away into the 
intellectual atmosphere which they enrich, and be- 
come the dreams and the assurances of others!" 
'^ True it is, that in many instances, if the boon I 
ask for be granted, the errors and firailties which often 
attend genius may render it vain : true it is that in 
multitudes of cases it will not operate ; but we shall 
have given to authors and to readers a noble lesson 
of justice : we shall have ^shown that, where virtue 
and genius combine, we are ready to protect their 
great ofispring, and that we do not desire a miserable 
advantage at the expense of the ornaments and bene- 
factors of the world. I call on each party in the 
house to unite in rendering this tribute to the minds 
by which even party associations are dignified ; on 
those who anticipate successive changes in society, 
to acknowledge their debt to those who expand the 
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vista of the future, and people it with goodly visions : 
on those who fondly linger on the past, and repose on 
time-hallowed institutions, to consider how much 
that is ennobling in their creed has been drawn from 
minds which have clothed the usages and forms of 
other days with the symbols of venerableness and 
beauty : on all, if they cannot find some commo^ 
ground on which they may unite in drawing assur- 
ances of progressive good for the future from the 
glories of the past, to recognise their obligation to 
diose, the products of whose intellect shall grace, an4 
soften, and dignify the struggle." 

Again, in the ensuing session, the bill being year 
after year lost amidst the turmoil of party contests, 
did i)ES eloquent champion renew his impassioned 
advocacy. With something of indignant feeling he 
exclaimed against the cold injustice of denying ap 
author a property in his works proportioned to ths^ 
of other and prdinary cases. ^' What ! has he in*- 
vested no capital ! embarked no fortune ! If himian 
life is nothing in your commercial tables, if the sa- 
crifijce of health, of gain, of time, is nothing, surely 
the mere outlay of him who has periled his fortune 
to instruct mankind may claim some regard ! Or is 
the interest itself so refined, so ethereal, that you 
cannot regard it as property, because it is not pair 
pable to sense or feeling? I have ever thought i^ 
. one of the proudest triumphs of human law, that it is 
able to recognize and to guard the breath and finer 
gpirit of moral action, that it can lend its aid in 
Weltering that invisible property, which exists solely 
in the affections of others : and if it can, why should 
it not protect the authors right in those 'word^' 
which, as it has been well observed by a great thinker, 
* are the only things that last for ever ! * " But, per- 
haps, the noblest argument in this able and eloqueQt 
advocacy of literature, was that which is thus beauti- 
fully and powerfully urged. 

"'Surely,' in the language of Mr. Wordsworth's pe- 
tition, ' to relieve men of letters from the thraldom of 
being forced to court the living generation, to aid 
them in rising above slavish taste and ^ 
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judice, and to encourage them to rely on their own 
impulses, — ^siirelj this is an object worthy of the legis- 
lature of a great people, especially in an age when 
restless activity and increasing knowledge present 
temptations to the slight and the showy, which ex- 
isted not in a ruder age/ Let those who, * to beguile 
the time, look like the time,' have their fair scope, 
still the ^ character of the age' demands something 
impressed with a nobler labour, and directed to a 
higher aim ! ^ The immortal mind craves objects that 
endure/ The pnnter need not fear. There will 
not be too many candidates for a 'bright renown,' 
which only falls in when the ear shall be deaf to 
human praise : the limn^ truth is with me : the 
spectral phantoms of depopulated printing-houses^ 
with my opponents. If I were here beseeching in- 
dulgence for the frailties and excesses which some- 
times attend fine talents ; if I were appealing to your 
sympathy on behalf of crushed hopes and irregular 
aspirations, I might be charged with 'sentimental feel- 
ing/ Not for the wild, but for the sage ; not for the 
perishing, but for the eternal, for him who, poet; 
philosopher, or historian^ girds himself up for some 
toil, lasting as life, lays aside all frivolous pursuits 
for one virtuous purpose, that when encouraged by 
the distant hope of that ' All hail hereafter,' which 
shall welcome him among the heirs of fame, he may 
not shudder to think of it as sounding with hollow 
mockery in the ears of those whom he loves, and 
waking sullen echoes by the side of a cheerless hearth- 
stone ; — for such I ask this boon, and, through them, 
for mankind ; and I ask it in the confidence, with 
the expression of which your veteran poet and peti- 
tioner closes his appeal to you, ' that in this, as in 
all other^ cases, justice is capable of working out its 
own expediency.'* Never was literature more nobly 
championed against selfishness. 

The interminable debatings about the Irish corpo- 
rations elicited again some splendid eloquence in 
1837* We recollect Sir James Graham producing a 
great impression bv one of his Protestant Church 
orations, in which be closed with this emphatic ap- 
peal. 
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^^Sir, I conclude with a few simple, pathetic words 
of warning; they are the words of a patriot, whose 
dying pangs would haye heen increased, had he 
heen told, and could he have helieyed, that in these 
latter days, one who was to inherit, along with his 
name, his courage, who was to succeed to many of 
his yirtues, and to he graced with superior talents, 
that this descendant of his, holding a high place 
under the crown, should, in the last extremity of the 
Irish church, haye exerted the power he possessed, 
not to rescue her from ruin, hut deliberately to effect 
her destruction. ^ I do belieye' said Lord W. Russell, 
^tfaat popery is increasing in this nation, and that those 
who seek to adyance it will stop at no means to carry 
their purpose into execution ; and I am heartily sorry 
that so many Protestants lend it a helping hand.' " 

There was something solemnly striking in this 
appeal to the memory of so illustrious a martyr to 
medom. But all other impressions on this occasion 
were absorbed in the uniyersal feeling of rapt admi- 
ration, excited by the surpassing eloquence of Sheil, 
who poured out this magnificent burst upon the de- 
signation of the Irish, by Lord Lyndhurst, as ^ aliens." 
His impassioned repudiation of the reproach was a 
thousand times more effectiye, from the circumstance 
of Lord Lyndhurst being among the spectators in the 
house when suddenly the orator, with that startling 
jBuddenness of allusion so characteristic of him, eX'* 
claimed, ♦* Where was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
when those words were uttered ? Methinks he should 
haye started up to disclaim them. 

* The battles, sieges, fortunes that he passed* 

ought to haye come back upon him. He ought to 
haye remembered that from the earliest achietement 
in which he displayed that military genius which 
has placed him foremost in the annab of modem 
war&re, down to that last and surpassing combat 
which has made his name imperishable,-— from Assaye 
to Waterloo, the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies 
were filled, were the inseparable auxiliaries to tht 
gloiy with which his unparalleled successes haye been 
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crowned. Whose were the athletic 8nxi8 that drore 
your bajoaets at Yimiera through the pJbalaiixes Aat 
never reeled in the shock of war before? What' 
deperate valour climbed the steepa and filled tiie 
moats of Badajos ? All, all his victories should have 
ru^ed and crowded back upon hismemory; yiniici% 
Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and last of 
all, the greatest, — ^tell me, for you were there-— I ap- 
peal to the gallant soldier before me (pointing to w 
Henry Hardinge), who bears I know a generout 
heart in an intrepid breast; tell me, for you toMi 
ne^ remember, on that day when the destmies of 
mankind were trembling in the balance, while death 
fell in showers upon them, when the artillery of France^, 
levelled with a precision of the most deadly science, 
played upon them; when her legions, incited by the 
voice, inspired by the example of their mighly leader, 
rushed again and again to the contest; teU me, if 
for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant was to 
be lost, the 'aliens' blanched? And when at length 
the moment for the last decisive movement had ar- 
rived; when the valour, so long wisely checked, was 
at last let loose ; when with words &aniliar, but im-* 
mortal, the great captain exclaimed, ' Up lads, and 
at them :' teU me, if Catholic Ireland with less heroic 
valour than the natives of your own glorious ide, 
precipitated herself upon the £oe I The blood of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, flowed in the same stream, 
on the same field : when the chiU morning dawned^ 
their dead lay cold and stark together ; in the same 
deep pit their bodiea were deposited ; the green com 
of spring is now breaking on their commingled dust ; 
the dew falls from heaven upon their union in the 
grave. Partakers in eyery peril, in the glory shall 
we not be permitted to participate ? and shall we be 
told as a requital, that we are estranged from the 
noble country for whose salvation our life-blood was 
poured out?* 

Nothing thsit Shell ever did approached to this, 
in the electric effect produced by his thrilling delivery 
and the impassioned appeal ; we never, in fact, wit- 
nessed a more thorough triumph of oratory; even 
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C^ms^rratiTes were surprised into applause, and the 
bouse was long distuibed by the excitement in this 
case elicited. Sir Robert Peel, who followed, felt it 
necessary to counteract, if possible, the impression 
produced, ere be commenced bis argument, and most 
dererlj did be succeed. In tones of indignant re-* 
proacb, be asked, 

'^ Did tbe bon. and learned gentleman ever bear 
tbat wben tbe illustrious captain of a hundred mighty 
fields, as be designates the Duke of Wellington,-^that 
wben be, to whom life, in comparison with honour, 
was as notbinff, bad staked tbe glorious reputation be 
bad gained informer victories upon tbe field of Water-^ 
loo, wben be bad stood there opposed to tbe legions 
of France, leading tbe combined forces of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and bad guided them to tri* 
umph;— did tbe bon. and learned gentleman ever 
bear of an Irishman who had so little regard for bis 
country's fame, as to be able, in all tbe opulence of 
bis own peculiar vocabulary, to find no better appel- 
lation for tbe hero of Waterloo than ^ a stunted cor-* 
poral V" 

Tbe effect was decisive — tbe reaction was com-< 
plete; the tide of Conservative feeling was thoroughly 
recalled, and flowed back with a renewed force, while 
tbe impression of tbe thrilling oration just delivered 
was veiy much diminished. 

Whenever we think of tbe settlement of tbe civil 
list for her present majesty, our memory recalls im- 
pressions most striking, produced by some able 
speeches of Harvey s upon the subject of the pension 
list. lie was one of those rare speakers, — indeed, in 
this respect be was unrivalled (and, by the bye, there 
is not a man whose absence firom the bouse we bav« 
of late learnt so to regret, for be left a blank which 
we in vain look to see filled up), — ^be was one of those 
few speakers who, by the force of their own origin-* 
ality, rendered any subject, however dry or difficulty 
interesting ; who was sure to find scope for the keen 
humorous satire be was so felicitous in, and who joined 
to this faculty of diversion, a terse, vigorous, pointed 
style of argument, which was more powerful than tbs 
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oratoiy of any oliier man without exception of (ka 
liberal party, and was a perfect match for any of the 
other. . The two subjects of the pension list and the 
poor law he connected by his irresistible sarcasms at 
the discreditable contrast between unmerited emolu- 
ments on the one hand and harsh severity on the 
other ; topics, these, most fayourable for a stem satirist 
like him ; and in his adyocacy of the poor he was 
incomparably the most able man of the house, risins 
often to an impressiye power of eloquence surpassea 
by none, and so much had he ^' the ear of the house,** 
that he never rose without attention, and never closed 
without applause. What could be more powerfcd 
than this appeal ? — 

^'I venture to appeal to the kind-heartedness of 
my hearers. I know how stubborn are the influences 
of party, and how binding the motives of faction ; 
yet I trust you inherit an enlarged spirit of generosity, 
and a sincere love of justice, that will triumph over 
every minor consideration. I call upon you to stand 
forth as men and as Christians, to throw aside all the 
trammels of degrading and emaciating faction, and, 
in the proud attitude of patriotism, to tell the children 
of servitude, those who labour from * early mom till 
dewy eve/ the poor and the unprotected, that the 
principle which this house cherishes is that of doing 
justice to all; that, while no wrong is done to the 
titled, no insult shall be cast upon the cottage. Let 
us then, I say, look to the poor ; let us behold the 
labouring classes bending their weary way to the 
poor law guardians, to whom not a miserable shiUing 
is spared whenever there is a connexion on whom 
they can be made dependent, and from whom a con-^ 
tribution can be wrung. I ask you, then, in the 
name of the God you worship, when you deal out that 
species of justice to the poor, the old, the unprotected, 
and the helpless, will you suffer a list of 1,200 pension- 
ers, 300 of them with titles, and many of them con- 
nected with the proudest of the land, to go unques- 
tioned ? I urge not the ungenerous scrutiny which 
is applied to an aged pauper; I merely ask, in all the 
delicacy of polished phraseology, that some inquiry 
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should be made. Let the proud aristocracy of E|ig- 
land run over this memorial of their meanness, and 
greet each other on finding that the enduring patience 
of the poor enables them to sustain their titles by 
pilfering from the lap of industry. Be it our lot ^and 
our glory to expose the wrong — to denounce the fraud! 
Yes, I make my appeal, my jfearless appeal, to the 
proud phalanx which is arrayed before me, to step 
forward, and, throwing indignantly aside the degrad- 
ing shackles of faction, iUustrate by their actions the 
purity of their intentions. Let us show to the world 
that while we are bound by sacred ties to resist the 
headlong steps which in our fear may dash us into 
the fathomless abyss of innotation, yet that, when 
humanity calls for our aid, we are at our appropriate 
station ; and, by aets far more eloquent than words, 
speaking comfort to the lowly of the land, and whis- 
pering to the dejected children of want and of sorrow, 
that in the Conserratiyes of England the poor shall 
find great and generous friends." 

No man in the house produced, with, so little sad 
&om rhetorical embellishments, or oratorical arts, such 
a great impression as Hsurvey. His stj^e was pecu- 
liarly chaste, but it was not the less nervous ; there 
was a manly earnestness in his appeals very impree^ 
siye, while his deliyery ^id action were forcible with^ 
out effort, and energetic without labour. His felici- 
tous union of the humorous and the sarcastic was 
inimitable. 

^'Let us carry the analogy between the pensioners 
and the paupers still i&irther. It has been said, ^ Will 
you call on persons to esmlain a grant made under a 
prime minister now dead ? A poor woman, who has 
been receiving two shillings a week, shall be told by 
the guardians that she can no longer have this relief, 
and is asked under what circumstances it was origin- 
ally granted. ' Oh,' says she, ^ it was granted to me 
twenty years ago, by old Brown the churchwarden ; 
I was at his fioneral fifteen years ago : Lord love you, 
don't deprive me of it.' What do the guardians say 
to this f * You were very lucky in having such a 
cfauichwarden as .Mr. Brown ; there is a different rule 
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•now. We must haye a little conrersation with you, 
my good old lady : you look strong and hearty; can't 
you go out a charing ?' ' Why,' says she, ' I do some^ 
times ; now and then I get sixpence a day, and once 
or twice I 've got a shilling.' ' Don't you think now, 
if you were to get a little more ahout the parish, you 
' could continue to get more? You must learn to he 
more active, to he more industrious ; you must seek 
•to maintain yourself: our anxiety is to inliise into 
your minds the moral, the high sense of the eternal 
principles of justice. Have you a son or daughter t' 
* Yes, thank God,' says the poor old creature, * I have 
< a son and a daughter. ^ Are they your own children V 
(that is a question I shall neyer ask in the pension 
•committee.) *Lord love you, whose do you think 
they are ?' ' Well, then, what is your son V * Gh, 
-he 18 a lad, and as good a lad, though I say it, as any 
mother can have.' ^ And what does he earn T * Fif- 
teen shillings a week.' ' And what does your daughter 
do V * She is married.' ' Any children V * Yes, two 
: pretty hahes.' ^And what is her hushand?' 'A 
journeyman carpenter.' ^And what does he earn?' 
^ Why, when he is at full work, he earns a matter of 
f five and twenty shillings a week.' ^ Then,' exclaims 
the indignant guardian, with wonder in his eye and 
•stem displeasure on his hiow, * why, my good wo- 
man, how can you hare the confidence to come here ? 
how can you have the impudence to ask for the con- 
tinuance of the relief old Brown gave you, when you 
have a boy and girl, of whom you are justly proud, 
the one earning I5s. a week, and the other having a 
hushand who gets 25s, a week? Get away, you 
hussy I'" 

Then, changing this happy vein of sarcastic humour, 

and which had this material effect, that it put his 

hearers in a good-natured frame of mind, he renewed 

that emphatic energy of appeal to ih^ir sense of jus- 

'tice in which he was unequalled. 

'' I urge you to an inquiry, which will cheer the 
hearts of many now afflicted by a sense of oppression, 
arising out of the inequality of the iaw^ as between 
the rich and the poor, and who will be tau^t by your 
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"rote io know that there is something else than hase 
lnypocrisy in your strong expressions of attachment 
«nd devotion, when you invite us to recollect the great 
principle of eternal justice, which is indeed the gate of 
heaven. And, though you may now he proud of 
•your artificial condition, of your high rank and lordly 
possessions, recollect that the humhlest of those to 
whose prejudice these injurious distinctions exist, are 
^e heirs of the same promises, and are destined to 
«hare the same rewards with the richest and proudest 
-among you. Rememher, ye proud of the earth, that 
you must pass with the humhlest of the despised, 
•through the same tomh, to that scene where honest 
poverty will find acceptance under that eternal prin- 
ciple of justice which proclaims the great equality of 
mankind." 

All the energy and power of Lord Stanley were 
-tasked to the utmost to neutralize the effect of this 
speech, which, indeed, elicited what the nohle lord 
:called " tuniultuous cheers." 

Lord Brougham, at the commencement of session 
1838, delivered one of his most terrihle orations 
against the Canadian policy of the government. A 
more terrific dissection of a minister s course than 
was executed hy his lordship on Lord Glenelg we 
never heard or read. We shall not to our latest day 
fiwget his merciless, his crushing sareasms^ 

^' It would seem that some wonder^ change came 
-over the minds of ministers, depriving them of their 
memory, and lulling their senses to repose; that 
something had happened which cast them into a 
sweet slumher, a deep trance, such as physicians tell 
us not only su^ends all recollection of the past, hut 
makes men impervious to the impressions from sur- 
xounding ohjects through the senses. Could this have 
arisen fSym the deep grief into which my nohle friend 
and his colleagues are known to have heen plunged 
by the decease of their kind and generous master ? 
No douht that feeling must have had its day; or its 
hour, but it passed swiftly away ; it is not in tiie nature 
of grief to endure fot: ever. Then, how came it to 
pass that this trance oontinaed ? Oh, doubtless, its 
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pleasing endttsrance must have been eaosed by the ele^ 
vation of their late gracious master's illufltrious suc- 
cessor! prolonging the suspension of the ^Eunilties 
which grief had brought on, W changing it into that 
state, inexpressibly delicious, which was suited to the 
circumstances, so interesting, of a new reign. Or can 
it be, that the Whigs, having for near. a hundred 
years been excluded from the banquet of ro;fal favour, 
nave now sitten down to the rich repast with an ap- 
petite the growth of a century's fast, and were unable 
to divert their attention from so pleasurable and unu-^ 
sual enjoyment to mere vulgar matters of public duty, 
to bring their faculties, steeped in novel delight, to 
bear upon afiairs so trivial, on points so distant, as die 
tranquillity of the most important province of the 
crown, and the peace of this country, perhaps of the 
world ? All these inconsiderable interests being in 
jeopardy, were they insufficient to rouse our rulers 
from their luxurious stupor ? I know not. I put the 
query ; I suggest the doubt ; I am unable to solve it ; 
I may, for aught I know, have hit upon the solution. 
Then there was the anticipation, to be sure, of the 
new parliament consequent upon the accession, the 
harbinger, as they thought, of almost as much joy as 
the accession itself. Little dreamt they that instead of 
gaining fifty they should lose fifteen; their hopes 
were high ; they reckoned on gaining largely ; those 
' hopes, too fondly nursed,' were afterwards, alas ! 
^ too rudely crossed.' " The luxury of his lordship's sar-p 
casm he now changed for that of denunciation, and 
terrific was the alteration firom the smooth-toned 
softness of the half-disguised scorn to the thundering 
vehemence of his unchecked invective. ^^ You meet, 
exclaimed he, of the imfortunate ministers, "with the 
unhesitating haste and with the mature reflection, 
the canstdto and the mature facto are both there. But 
then they are at the wrong time and in the false posi- 
tion ; the rapidity presides over the deliberative part, 
the deliberation is applied to the executive. The 
head is at fever heat, the hand is paralyzed. There 
is no lack of quickness, but it is in adoptiuff plans 
fitted to throw the. country into a flame ; no lack of 
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delay at the moment when those schemes are to be 
carried into execution. They rush, unheeding, un- 
hesitating, unreflecting, into resolutions upon which 
the wisest and readiest of mankind could hardly 
pause and ponder too long. But, when all is deter- 
mined, when every moment's delay is fraught with 
peril, then comes the uncertainty and irresolution. 
They never pause until the season has arrived for ac- 
tion, and when all faltering, even for the twinkling of 
an eye, is fatal, then it is that they relapse into su- 
pineness and inactivity, look around them and behind 
them, and every where but before them, and sink 
into repose, as if all had been accomplished, at the 
moment when every thing remains to be done. If I 
were to ransack all the records to which I have ever 
had access of human conduct in administering great 
aflSurs, whether in the annals of our own times or in 
ages past, I should yainly seareh for a more striking 
illustration of the Swedish Chancellors famous saying 
to his son, as he was departing to a congress of states* 
men, '*' /, JUi mi^ tU videos quanttdd eapientid reff€Uur 
mundmJ* 

Truly did the unhappy premier complain of '' the 
torrent of invective and sarcasm with which the noble 
and learned lord had overwhelmed the government : 
and that most laboured and most extreme concentra- 
tion of bitterness, which had been poured forth." Lord 
Melbourne, when visited by so tremendous an attack, 
lacks not spirit to make a manly, nor ability to make 
a clever defence ; but his blows are disordered by the 
excitement of his indignation, and are but feeble re- 
turns for the dreadful inflictions he sustains firom the 
immerciful severity and scientific skilfulness of his 
practised antagonists, Lyndhurst and Brougham. 

Incomparablv more iUustrious, however, even than 
these terrible denionciations of ministerial incapacity 
were the noble and learned lord s magnificent ora- 
tions against slavery and the slave-traae, which we 
remember to have been delivered this session: the 
sublimely thrilling tones of his oratory, elevated to 
their highest and proudest pitch, by the inspiring con- 
sciousness ef his pure and noble causCy accompanied 

B 
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by all tiie lightning of eye, and grandeur of deliyery,-^ 
all are yividly pictured to our imagination, and will 
be to tbe last preserved by memory : the impression 
they made at the time was irresistible and inef- 
faceable. As regards combined beauty and power 
of composition, these orations were worthy of being 
handed down as noble models of eloquence. Beautiful 
were the picturings of negro-emancipation ; terrific 
the warnings against suspicious indecision. 

^' All races and all colours run together in the same 
glorious career of improvement. Peace unbroken, 
harmony uninterrupted, calm imruffled, reigns in man- 
sion and in field, in the busy street, and in the fer- 
tile valley, where nature, with the lavish hand she 
extends under the tropical sun, pours forth all her 
bounty profusely, because received into the lap of 
cheerfiil industry, not extorted by hands cramped 
with bonds. Delighti^l picture of general prospe* 
rity and social progress in all the arts of civilization 
and refinement ! But I may not shut my eyes to a 
less auspicious vision. Beware of that state yet more 
unnatural than slavery itself, liberty bestowed by 
halves; the power of resistance ^ven, the induce- 
ment to submission withheld ; you have let the slave 
taste of freedom, — while intoxicated with the draught, 
beware how you dash the cup from his lips. Yoa 
have produced the progeny of liberty ; see me prodi- 
gious hazard of swathing the limbs of the gigantic 
infant ! Have a care, I beseech you, have a care how 
you rouse the strength that slumbers in a sable pea- 
sant's arm ! The fire of St. Domingo is raging to 
windward, its sparks are borne on the breeze, and all 
the Carribbean sea is studded with the materials of 
explosion. Every tribe, every shade of the negror 
race will combine, from the fiery Coromantin to the 
peaceful Eboe, and the ghastly shape of colonial de- 
struction meets the eye, 

" ' If shape it may be called, that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, limb, or joint, 
Or substance may be called that shadow seems, 
For each seems either: black it stands as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, teirible as hell I*" • 
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Indescribably grand was the noble orator s delivery 
of this truly impresrire appeal :_ 

'^ In the name of justice and law, in the name of 
reason, in the name of God, who has given you no 
right to work injustice, I demand that your brother 
be no more trampled on as your slave I I make my 
appeal to the Commons who represent the free people 
of England, and I require at their hands the per- 
formance of that condition for which they paid so 
enormous a price, the conditions which all their con- 
stituents are breathlessly anxious to see fulfilled. 
Hereditary judges of the first tribunal in the world ! 
to you I appeal for justice ! Patrons of all the arts 
that humanize mankind, under your protection I 
place humanity herself. To the merciful sovereign 
of a free people I call aloud for mercv to the hun- 
dreds of thousands for whom half a million of Chris- 
tian sisters have cried aloud. I ask that their cries 
may not have arisen in vain ! But first I turn my 
eyes to the throne of all justice, and devoutly hum- 
bling myself before Him who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, I implore that the curse hovering 
over the head of the unjust and the oppressor be 
averted from us, that your hearts may be turned to 
mercy, and that over all the world His will may at 
length be done !" 

In the debate upon the address, 1839, Lord 
Brougham, excited by some horrible murders which 
had recently taken place in Ireland, particularly the 
atrocious assassination of Lord Norbiuy, poured out 
a terrible torrent of crushing invective upon the Irish 
agitators, and directed its heaviest weight against the 
arch-agitator himself, with a tremendous power of 
denunciation. 

^' My lords, is it not a shoddng thing that in the 
Idth century (and towards the middle of it), that 
in a civilized country, a land boasting of its police 
and its constitution, of its regular system of laws, and 
above all of its admirable administration of justice, 
that in a Christian country, blessed with such in- 
stitutions, human life seems no more to be regarded 
than mere* anilnals or chattels, and human blood 

B 2 
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seems to be poured out as water upon the land. Mv 
lords, I cannot help askins whether all can be well 
in the administration of the law and police, in a 
country where such shocking, such reyolting scenes 
take place ; where men commit crimes hateml in the 
sight of Gt)d and man, not for any motiye residing 
in their own base bosoms, but from a base, or sordid 
or fanatical, or rebellious— <I care not what ; but by 
some form of illegal, immoral interest, or wish re* 
siding in the bosoms of other men, and by them 
communicated, and instilled into the ears of their 
reckless, mechanical puppets : — a country where 
murder is spoken o^ ordered, discussed, agreed to be 
done, compassed, and perpetrated, in a way which I 
defy you to find a match for in the centre of an 
African desert !-^ country where an amiable, a re- 
spected nobleman, an admirable member of society, 
beloved by those about him, endeared eren to the 
bulk of his tenantry by his conduct as a landlord, is 
murdered, is shot at, like a beast, from behind a hedge, 
and no more id^a seems to be entertained of dift- 
coyering the mi^derer than if it were physically im« 
possible to trace the steps of an assassin : and vet, 
frirther, mylbrds," — ^here the soaring yoice, which had 
supported itself throughout this lengthened out-burst 
witn an energy, a vehemence of tone, which for any 
other living orator it would have been vain through 
half the period to attempt to sustain, startled, eleo^ 
trified every hearer by rising to a yet loftier height 
of power, and in accents drilling with detestation 
and indignation, the orator thus hurled his terrible 
invectives at O'Gonnell ; — ^' where, my lords, the most 
astounding audacity, the most enormous effironteiy^ 
coupled with the blackest malignity, endeavours to 
turn suspicion from the real assassin and to fix it 
upon one in whom (bad as the crime would be, who- 
ever the criminal) the deed would have been of incal* 
culably darker dye, and would almost curdle one's blood 
in one's veins. This is the last effort, my lords, of 
factious, desperate atrocity, of profligate falsehood, of 
unprincipled malignancy: this crowns and consum- 
mates the whole ! and devoutly do I hope that justicO 
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may at last be done, if not upon the murderer, at 
least upon those who only yield in infamy to the 
assassin of the father, I mean the atscunnB of the re- 
p«tation of the son." 

From the heights of this tremendous denunciation, 
it was marvellous how rapidly and how easily the 
orator descended to his smooth, insidious sarcasm, 
which he thus aimed at the government, in allusion 
to their union with O'Connell. 

*^ ^ Oh,' says the noble viscount, ^ I don't know of 
it.' That was a very ungrateful return : — ^however, 
if he did not know of it, he soon found it out ; for he 
added, ' Perhaps the learned member for Dublin is 
alluded to.' I should not wonder if he were." 

Surprising was the difference between the positively 
playful (but not the less cutting) tones of this sar- 
casm, and the terrible sounding vituperation which 
yet rang in the ear ; the voice seemed not the same. 
*^ ^ Oh,' continued the noble viscount, ' he is not in 
our confidence at all. I am not in his confidence ; — 
there 's a deal of love lost between ujs — ^we don't like 
him— ^we have a great contempt for him — we think 
him a man not to be trusted in the slightest degree. 
Of course we never offered to make him second judge 
in Ireland ; or if we did, we had no confidence in 
him ; though it may be considered a mark of confi- 
dence on this side of the water to make a man chief 
justice.' My lords, ' idem sentire de republicd^' has 
been, in all times and amon? the best of statesmen, a 
bond of union at once intelligible, honourable, con- 
ducive to the common weal. But there ia another 
kind of union formed of baser materials — a tie that 
knits together £Eir. different natures, the ^eadem velU 
aJUpu ndls^ and of this it has been known and been 
said, ^ ea demum^ inter malos^ estfirma omiciHa.' The 
abandonment of all opinions, the sacrifice of every 
sentiment, the preference of sordid interest to honest 
principle — ^the utter abdication of the power to act as 
conscience dictates, and sense of duty reconmiends ;— 
such is the vile dross of which the links are made that 
bind profligate men together in a ^ covenant of shame,' 
•^a confederacy to seek their own advancement at 
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the expense of every duty ; and this, my lords, is the 
literal meaning of * open questions :' it is that each 
has his known recorded opinions, hut that each is 
willing to sacrifice them rather than hreak up the go«- 
vemment to which he helongs : the ^ velle ' is to keep 
in office; the ^noUe' to keep out all antagonists; 
and none dare speak his mind in his official capacity, 
without losing the Jirmrtas amidticB hy shaking the 
foimdations of thegoyemment." 

It is not likely that any goremment ever did or 
will receive more crushing inflictions than did that of 
Yiscount Melhourne from Lord. Brougham. 

The session of 1839 is inseparably connected in our 
recollection with interminable debatings on the com 
laws. In the Commons, we listened night after night 
to that most prodigious display of fertility in oratory 
which took place on Mr. Yilliers's motion for a com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of repeal. Nothing 
but the supreme paramount moment of this vast ques- 
tion could have sustained so protracted a discussion^ 
or elicited such great exertions of talent, on a subject 
in itself so dry and imattractive. Deeply interesting 
was it, however, to witness tiie greatest minds in 
parliament struggling with determined perseverance, 
in a contest of so overwhelming an importance, amidst 
the difficulties of arguments most profound, and cal- 
culations most complicated. The surpassing talent 
thus elicited amply compensated for the mentsi labour 
of attention to afflicting dulness of details, and tedious 
length of investigation. The speech of Yilliers was 
voluminous, but not considered improperly so on such 
a subject, and was able and vigorous in its arguments, 
nervous and forcible in its style. There is about 
Yilliers's speaking a good deal of Harvey's terse energy 
of language and impressive earnestness of manner. 
He tndy said the question was presented in a manner 
that would open the widest field for all that was 
known on the subject He powerfiilly einpressed his 
view of the question by saymg, ^' It really appeared 
marvellous, that at this time of our history the house 
should be gravely discussing whether a free, an indus* 
trious, and commercial people should have a right t« 
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exercise their honest industry in the way they pleased^ 
and allowed to obtain their subsistence in any market, 
at the least cost to themselyes and with the most 
adyantage to their oountEy." It is, indeed, one of 
those questions presenting a boundless field for every 
species of argument ; those drawn from abstract theo- 
ries — those deduced from statistical calculations^- 
and, though less directly^ yet not less naturally, by 
reason of the extended and oyerwhelming importance 
of a decision, those founded on appeals to feelings^ 
sentiments, and associations. YilHers chiefly dwelt 
upon the two former. There is no ima^nativenegs in 
his speaking ; and Very little in any of the anti-com' 
law speakers; their ar^ments are utilitarian, and 
their minds are generally those of mercantile, manu- 
&cturing, business-like men. 

Mr. Uayley s speechr— who led the yan of the de« 
fence on behalf of the com laws — was yet more yolu- 
minous than Yilliers's, and a singular specimen of great 
talent rendered oratorically us^ess, by a yoice utterly 
inaudible a few yards from him: howbeit, as a icritten 
argument, its elaboration and extent of inyestigation 
were prodi^ous. It was a volume of statistics^ tables 
of the national debts of all European countries, of 
consumption and population, of wages, household 
expenses, and taxes ; the proportions of different 
classes of the people, the number of factories, acts 
relative to trade, English manufactures having 
protective duties, relative prices of commodities in 
England and the continent, exportations and import- 
ations, &c. &c. And a striking effect of the strong 
enthusiasm with which the question is regarded by 
those who view the com laws as the palladium of agri- 
culture, was the eloquent outburst of feeling which per- 
vaded theconcluding appeal even of such ahard-headed 
producer of so profound and elaborate an argument 

^^ To hear the language which is spoken by some 
who advocate the repeal of the com laws, one would 
abnost imagine that this isle of ours, in all its rich^ 
ness and beauty, the offspring of centuries of British 
liberty, energy, and industry, had sprang into enthu- 
siasm but yesterday, the creature and the spawn of 
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Jlkfaiichester, — ^ihat histor}^ was a fiction, and the incMiu- 
ments of the dead foiswem." 

The chord was here struck, which vibrated to the 
rer J hearts of the English gentry, and thej responded 
with enthusiastic cheering. 

'' What ! was Endand not England in the times of 
our Edwards and Harrys, of Cressy and Agincourt, 
the days of Elizabeth and Burleigh, of Cromwell and 
Blake, of William and of Anne, of Marlborough and 
Chatham ? Was she relatively less respected or ad- 
mired then, in those days of frugal industry and sober 
earnings, than in these of grinding competition^ of 
iron-hearted philosophy, mid frigid gambling hypo- 
theses ? Sir, as to those who declare they ^ owe no 
allegiance to the soil/ who, in the list of moral obli- 
gations, seem to have excluded gralittide for having 
been nurtured, fostered^ nay, fondled into existence 
at many a temporary sacrifice of those on whom they 
would now turn to rend them ; fiu: distant, aye, and 
cursed be the day, when they and their schemes riiaU 
preponderate in the councils of this empire : schemes 
which would place the welfare and happiness of a 
people on a foundation to-day expanded to a world, 
to-morrow contracted to a point ; reducing us to the 
condition of a pyramid inverted on its apex, vibrat- 
ing, reeling, tottering to its fall ; with no stability for 
our institutions, no protection for our poor. Nol 
Giye me the broad lands of England and Ireland on 
which to rest the solid and lasting fabric of our na- 
tional greatness. Hold we and abide we by them 
who will hold by and abide by us, rather than those 
who boast of their power to fly from us, ' the tenants 
of a day, with no interest in the inheritance/ Yes, 
sir, the land, the labour of our country, have thriven 
together for many a good long day, and, with Qod'a 
blessing, they will yet again, 3rielding to us the same 
s3rmbo]s and the same fruits they have hitherto deve- 
loped — a happy, grateful, contented peasantry ; a joy- 
ous^ open-hearted, open-handed yeomanry ; a liberal, 
hospitable gentry; each in their place and degree; 
and, through the wide ramifications of society and 
industry to which their influence extends, dispensing 
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peace and good-will to all around them, and forming, 
in the close identity of interest which they exhibit, 
and the devotion of character they display, the noblest 
and the strongest bulwark against external invasion 
or internal oppression that ever existed in age or 
country." 

A most remarkable instance this, of eloquent 
composition with utterly inefifective delivery. The 
sentiments, however barely heard, were sufficient to 
rouse the enthusiasm of the landed proprietary. 
Numerous speeches, of hours in duration, were de- 
livered afterwards ; the commercial calculaiiifeness of 
Clay and Thomson,* the winning frankness, yet 
smooth seductiveness of Ward, were exerted to the 
utmost against the agricultural argument, which, on 
the third night, was ably supported by one of its most 
distinguished champions, Graham. His speech was 
(as is customary with Sir James) marked by a great 
and powerful use of the argwmentum, ad hominem^ of 
appeals founded on the inconsistencies of his oppo- 
nents, and their opposition of opinions ; in this line 
of tactics he is peculiarly adroit, especially in detect-* 
ing and unmasking extreme ulterior designs, imder 
the disguise of apparently moderate and pure pro^ 
positions. But there was a great grasp and power 
of reasoning on the miJti^rious data presented by 
the immense body of statistics involved in the de* 
bate. And there was an impressive earnestness, and 
no little pathos of appeal, when he thus animad- 
verted on " the lofty phraseology of the economists, 
who spoke of labour as a commodity ^ and as though 
labourers were without feelings, habits, or attach- 
ments—independent of the influence of early asso-* 
ciations, or the ties of kindred ; that they might be 
dealt with as machines, or at best as animals of an 
inferior order, who, as long as they could find employ- 
ment, would be content to receive it in any part of the 
country." 

" Oh, let the house well reflect, before they take 
any step which directly or indirectly tends to the 

* Lord Sydenham. 
E 5 
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displacement of labour. Little do we know tli» 
sunerhigs and the sorrow which lie hid beneath 
these ^ quietly flowing waters.' Little do we imagine 
the wretchedness which springs from change of habit, 
of house, of manners, of mode of life itself. What 
change more cruel could despotism itself inflict, than 
a change from ^the breezy call of incense-breathing 
mom,' to a painful and grievous obedience to the 
sad sound of the fectory bell ; the relinquishment of 
the thatched cottage, the blooming garden, the Til- 
lage green, for the foul garret or the dark cellar of 
the crowded city; the enjoyment of the rural walk 
on the innocent rustic sabbath, for the debauchery, 
the temptations, the pestilence, the sorrow, and the 
sin, of a congregated multitude." 

The calm, quiet expression of Graham's tones in- 
fused the deepest feeling at his deliveiy of this im- 
pressive passage, which was vehemently applauded. 
There was no such eloquence of appeal in Lord J. 
Russell's reply, which yet was able, ingenious, and 
acute. 

The fourth night was rendered memorable by the 
illustrious oration of Sir Robert Peel, surpassing all 
former eflbrts on the subject, even his own, displaying 
the right hon. baronet's peculiar felicity in contro- 
versial skill, and in throwing a cloud and confusion 
on his opponents' arguments, while rendering most 
luminous nis own. Most happy was his ridicule of 
the hopeless contradictions of political economists, of 
whom he declared, "with all my respect for the 
science and its professors, its brightest luminaries 
have failed to throw light on the obscure and intri- 
cate questions they deal with ; and I do not only 
find in their lucubrations no solution of the perplex- 
ities, but I find the perplexities greatly increased by 
the conflict of authorities.** 

Humorous was his description of Adam Smith dis- 

{)uted by Ricardo ; of Ricardo controverted by M'Cul- 
och; of Torrens differing from the French eco- 
nomists ; of Malthus at variance with them all ; and 
successfully satirical was his appeal to her majesty's 
ministers, " in the hope that, from the eminence on 
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'vrhich they were placed, they might be able, by their 
superior sagacity, to illuminate the darkness and un- 
ravel the intricacies of the way ; but in yain : their 
light, if light they had, was studiously withheld;*' 
while in the same satirical vein he went on to allude 
to Lord John Russell's early opinions, as opposed to 
his present arguments-— 

"Whatever the department of art which he has se- 
lected, whether historical, when he vindicates the Re- 
volution of 1688, and justifies the Somers's and the 
Russells for their hatred of papal intrigue and in- 
fluence; whether fanciful, when in defence of Old 
Sarum he likens the reformer to the foolish servant in 
the story of Aladdin, who, deceived by the cry of 'new 
lamps for old,' exchanged the ' old lamp with magical 
power for the burnished and tinsel article of modem 
manufacture ;' whether in the humbler department of 
portrait he sketches the political economist" — ^here 
Hume s evil genius prompted him to an " oh, oh," of 
distaste for this satnizing : it was instantly directed 
upon himself with keen and accurate severity — 

" I am not surprised at the interruption ; pou sat for 
the likeness — for the faithful picturing of the harsh, 
cold-blooded economist, regarding money as the only 
element of national happiness; and I say that, 
whichever of his early sketches we advert to, the noble 
lord has produced nothing since so happy as these vi- 
gorous and spirited designs ; and when he now invites 
us to follow political economists, can he be surprised 
if we are haunted by the memory of the portrait he 
himself drew ?" 

The imposing eloquence of the right hon. baronet 
rolled statelily along, when he proceeded out of the 
beaten track of controversy to the larger and more 
commanding yiew of natioi^l policy. 

" Could you prove to us that the true principle of 
mercantile dealing required us to purchase com in the 
cheapest market, and to withdraw the capital which 
has fertilized the inferior soils of this coimtry for the 
purpose of applying it to the rich but unprofitable 
wastes of Poland : still we should hesitate ; we should 
remember with pain the cheerful^ smiling prospects 
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-vrbicli were thus to be obscured ; we should view with 
regret cultivation receding from the hill-top, which it 
has climbed under the influence of protection, and 
firom which it surveys with joy the progress of 'SUC'* 
cessful toil ; if you convinced us that your most san- 
guine hopes would be realized — that this country 
would become the great workshop of the world — would 
blight, through the cheapness of food, and the de- 
maiid for foreign com, the manufacturing industry of 
any other country ; wotdd present the dull succession 
of enormous manufacturing towns, connected by rail- 
ways, intersecting the abandoned tracts which it was 
no longer profitable to cultivate : we should not forget, 
amid all these presages offiUure happiness, that it nas 
been under the influence of protection to agriculture, 
continued for two hundred years, that the fen has been 
drained ; the wild heath reclaimed ; the health of a 
whole people improved ; their life prolonged, and all 
this, not at the expense of manufacturing prosperity, 
but concurrently with its wonderful advancement." 

The fifth night of this prolonged debate had but one 
distinction, but that a great one, the speech of Harvey ; 
equalling in ability and eflectiveness any which had 
been delivered, save the matchless one of Sir Robert, 
"who," said Harvey justly, "reviewed most ably the 
whole of this great question in all its bearings." Of all 
who had not spoken, Harvey was the only one who 
would have had the power to enlist attention and 
awaken interest at this protracted period of a weaiy- 
ing discussion. With his usual felicity, he first diverted 
the tired members with happy satirical touches, upon 
the volubility which had been expended. 

" It is in no disparagement of the numerous able 
speech^ which have been made ; it is in no disparage- 
ment of the many able treatises and criticisms on poli- 
tical economy which have been delivered ; it is in no 
disparagement to those powers of memory by which 
some hon. members have been able to conunit to their 
memory entire pamphlets of statistics ; it is in no dis- 
paragement of all this, that I say, at the close of a five 
nights' debate, I find this subject more confused than 
it was before : so many statements have been assumed 
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as facts, and adtanced with all the boldness of facts ; 
so many inferences drawn which must be correct, sup- 
posing the premises were not unfounded; so manj 
sophisms haye been broached, their only fault being 
that they had not the shadow of a foundation, that one 
can hardly see one's way through all this endless la- 
bjrrinth of confusion." 

He adverted to the ^^ consummate speech" of Sir 
Robert, as having produced such an efiect, ^^ that even 
those who were prepared to reply to him were staggered 
and deterred ;" and as having '^ shivered to pieces the 
case of his opponents." 

^^The right hon. baronet," he humorously said,^^raked 
the 'economists' without ^saj frugality; he bombarded 
the government with the greatest success ; he hurled 
at them the whole weight of the ' fifty pounders,' and 
the agricultural interest were no doubt delighted, and 
almost reeled in the intoxication of their triumph." 

Most powerfully did he urge his own views relative 
to the interest of the humbler classes : — 

*'It is one of the mightiest evils of the present 
times — an evil bearing down the general interests of 
the country — that the small means of the lesser and 
more industrious class of manufactiurers are, day after 
day, tending to annihilation beneath the force and in- 
fiuence of the powerful capitalists. It is the same 
thing with the farmers. The race of little farmers, 
formerly the pride of the country, and who inherited 
their 'property for many centuries' from their fore- 
fathers, what has become of them ? They are swallowed 
up by the great landed capitalists and loan-mongers, 
who conspire to divide the soil into larger farms, and 
thus satisfied with inferior profits, are rapidly turning 
the ancient yeomanry of ^e country into labourers 
and paupers. ' 

His strictures on Sir James Graham's speech were 
shrewdly searching :— . 

"The right hon. baronet sought with great skill to 
enlist the sympathies and feelings of the agricultural 
community, by contrasting the happy lot of him who 
was engaged in tilling tbe soil widi the wretched and 
melancholy condition of those who were immured in 
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crowded cities, subject to tbe ills of noxious yapours^ 
and breathing tbe pestilential atmospbere around them. 
It was really delightful to listen to tbe poetical de* 
scription in which the right hon. baronet pictured tbe 
lowly home of the cottager cast on tbe bill side, and 
gladdened by the golden waves of baryest around it. 
The right hon. baronet would fain have the house to 
belieye that all the agricultural labourers in the 
country are in a state of enyiable prosperity; that 
they are to be seen musing at eyenins at the cottage 
door, chatting over their little inconventencei ; putting 
aside their slight deprwationsy that they might take 
upon their knees their children, those little treasures, 
happy as innocent, who in cheerful groups bad been 
waiting to ' lisp their sire's return ;' if the right hon. 
baronet had been allowed to read Gray s Elegy, he 
could not haye been more touching. But teas Ais story 
truer* 

It is impossible for us to forget the celebrated ora- 
tion which Lord Lyndhurst deliyered at the close of 
the session — a vigorous philippic against the ministry, 
characterized by all the crystal clearness and classic 
chasteness of style, which so eminently distinguish 
this great senator s speeches. There is probably no 
other in whose style there is a more striking union of 
simplicity and strength. Lord Melbourne well de«^ 
scribed his great opponent's speech as *^ marked with 
all the clearness, admixable order, and lucidness of 
language for which he was distinguished." And the 
noble and learned lord's delivery is as classical as his 
style ; it is a perfect union of ease and dignity — nor 
thing of gesticulation — all calm, dignified repow ; tbe 
energy is too concentrated and deep for much of exter- 
nal demonstration ; its expression is in the sternness 
which is infused into the silvery tones of his voice ; and 
the only outward manifestation was once finely thus 
denominated : ^' tbe taper finger, wherewith, as with a 
visible pointy he gracefully brings his periods to a close." 

^^ It was the ministry who first roused the people; 
they first stimulated and excited them to acts of tumult 
and disorder. They first sent forth tbe watchword, 
^ agitate, agitate, agitate ! ' and they are therefore 
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tespoDJsible for the results which have followed. Agi- 
tation was conyenient to raise them to power, and 
they were wiUing to keep so much of it as was neces- 
sary to maintain them in their position. Thej wished 
that thus far the flood might proceed, and no far- 
ther: that at this point the proud waves might be 
stayed. But, my lords, it is &r easier to let loose 
the tempest than aflterwards to enchain or direct 
it In all ages the same course has been pursued, 
and the same result has followed. Ambitious men 
make use of the multitude, and awaken their passions, 
for their own ambitious purposes, — ^for the attainment 
of their own personal objects of aggrandisement and 
power. They ride into authority on the shoulders of 
the people, and then they find the tumult and the 
Tiolence, to which they owed their eleyation, inconye- 
nient and dangerous. It then becomes necessary to 
coerce and restrain those whom they had before in- 
cited and encouraged, and their astonished and de- 
luded followers at length discover that they have be- 
come the dupes and me victims of those whom they 
formerly eulogized and extolled." 

The party campaign of 1840 was opened by the 
memorable Want of Confidence debate. 

* The most powerful opposition ever known in the 
House of Commons — exasperated by nearly a decade 
of exclusion from office, and irritated by recent events 
— urged on by the clamour excited by wide-spread 
discontent, and the indignation exdtea by open re- 
bellion — seized the first opportunity, after the meet- 
iuff of the legislature, and tmrew down the gauntlet of 
a bold and bitter defiance to the ministerial forces. 
On both sides enmity was sharpened into rage, and 
hate lashed into fury. £yery nerve was strained for 
the contest; and the consciousness that an empire 
awaited the result, fired each combatant. 

The attack was commenced by one of those fine 
specimens of a really Enfflisk member — a country 
gentleman — a hale, open-hearted, honest-looking De- 

* This first appeared in the Cambridge University Magazine^ 
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vbnBHire baronet, whose easy good-nature notLine but 
an intense anim^ity to w/iS^m could hareTored 
to the exaction of a speech ; and who got through the 
labour as speedily as possible, with a few plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact, distinct, and striking charges against the 
ministry ; forming the heads of the indictment, or ra- 
ther the impeachment, on which their fate was to be 
decided. He was supported by about as nearly the 
antipodes or antithesis of his own characteristics as 
could possibly have been selected — ^a business-like, 
commerce-loving, ci^^^-Iooking Alderman, who dealt 
in mercantile matters, and spoke of finance and funds. 

And now rushed forth the first champion of the 
ministerial host to take up the challenge so boldly 
thrown down ; and well did Sir George Grey acquit 
himself. His voice, clear and musical, ringing over 
the House, elicited from all sides the thrilling shouts 
of impatient eagerness, and reminded one of tne notes 
of a trumpet, sounding the charge upon the field of 
battle, and followed by the loud outcry of advancing 
warriors. His rapid and impassioned utterance — ^his 
unceasing, imiuterrupted flow of off-hand rhetoric — 
his decided and dauntless defiance of tone, — all brought 
to the imagination (to pursue the warlike train of 
analogies with which we commenced, and which, per- 
haps, will run through these our depictions) the dash- 
ing onset of the loose, light van-guard of an onward 
marching army. This metaphor indeed not imaptly 
describes the style and character of the gallant knight's 
oration : it was more of a defiance than a charge 
— it had more of declamation than of eloquence; 
of reasoning it had none : its chief merit being that 
it was — just what was wanted — prompt and ready, 
fierce, fiery, and flashy. 

This virtually closed the debate for that night. The 
campaign was opened ; — ^the armies were arranged — 
the first operations over — and the two belligerent bo- 
dies then retired to concentrate their strength for 
greater movements. All this military phraseology is 
intended to symbolize the simple statement, that the 
House nearly emptied after Sir George s speech, and 
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tjbie period till the midnight adjoununent was occu* 
pied by those straggling, unimportant efforts, which 
fill up the intervals of long ana momentous engage- 
ments. 

Similar were the speeches on the following erening, 
till the hour came when, night haying arriyed, and 
the ranks on both sides filled with excited and eager 
combatants, Lord Howick rose amidst the breathless 
anxiety which the House felt to hear the explanations 
of the last cabinet minister who had seceded from the 
goyemment. Denied by nature all the external at- 
tractions of an orator, his lordship possesses a clear 
yoice, and has eyidently, by study and labour, endea- 
youred to acquire that measured euphony of deliyery, 
and that forcible simplicity of style, which charac- 
terized the eloquence, of his illustrious father. But 
with all his father's seyerity of style, he lacks his 
energy and dignity ; his speeches are studied trains 
of reasoning, not only unbroken and undiyersified by 
any rhetorical embellishments, but unwarmed by any 
inspiration of feeling. On this occasion, the speech 
was a dose, cleyer, lucid, forcible exposition of the 
dangers to be apprehended from that ceaseless, rest- 
less, endless moyement afiter change in the represen- 
tative system, — a too easy yielding to which, on the 
part of the cabinet, had produced his secession from 
them. But when he endeayoured to support a yote 
of confidence in the ministry he had lefl, by impeach- 
ing the authority and undervaluing the power of Sir 
Robert, he only tempted the attack of the ^^ Graham " 
— ^^ the £[night of the Bright Sword," as his ancestor 
was called ; — and himself well meriting the title for 
his achievements in debate, as his warrior forefather 
for his achievements in arms. Amidst the very '^ tor* 
rent and tempest " of the raging conflict, he rises — 
cool, calm, collected, and cautious— ^with the quiet, 
concentrated self-possession of a veteran ; the smooth, 
level tones of his even, unchanging voice seeming to 
still the storm that was raging around : and the na- 
tural, easy, unlaboured flow of a somewhat monoto- 
nous deliyery — almost creating at first the impression 
of apathy ; but the idea is soon dissipated : there is 
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an under-current of deep and compressed earnestness, 
and a vein of strong, clear-headed reasoning, which 
silently and surely works its way into the mind, and 
almost defies disturbance or dislodgment. Having 
quickly drawn down upon Lord Howick the merri- 
ment that irresistibly followed an acute exposure of 
the incongruity between his doctrines and his prac- 
tice, his reasoning and his advice^ Sir James proceed- 
ed for about a couple of hours to throw his scrutiniz- 
ing survey over the whole course of the home admi- 
nistration : scarcely a sentence without some striking 
exhibition of an inconsistency, or some skilful expo- 
sition of an error. To recur again to our warlike 
imagery ; he reminded us of a wary, practised veteran 
atle s;ord,with quiet and imper^ptible rapidity 
darting a death in every lunge. He closes eaways 
with a mortal heart-thrust ; — such a stroke was the 
sentence with which he now finished, and which, 
from his solemnity of tone and manner, sounded like 
the knell of a government. 

^' It was an observation of Lord Bacon, ^ It is vain 
for princes to consult of matters, if they do not con- 
sult of persons also. Matters are nothing but dead 
images ; but the execution of affiurs consists in the 
choice of persons.' Now I charge distinctly on the 
ministry, tiiat their conduct has been such as to shake 
the public confidence — as to encourage the disturb- 
ance of the public peace ; and I also charge upon her 
Majest/s sldvisers opinions incompatible with the 
cause of property and order, which are now at stake." 
Exasperated by the infliction of this effective at- 
tack, and enraged by the thunders of triumphant exul- 
tation which gloried in its success, the cabinet now 
pushed forward their main hope — ^their chief defence 
— ^their new ally — ^first so eagerlf sought out as the 
hero of reform — so joyfully enlisted now as the cham- 
pion of Whiggism. Amidst cheers of anticipative 
congratulation from his fiiends, and the scornful shouts 
of the Conservatives, arose the much-vaunted, the 
long-celebrated Macaulat. Anxiously did those on 
whose side he fought await his onset. His opponents, 
not yet recovered from the exulting enthusiasm en- 
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kindled by the ^ GTaham," awhile could not repress 
their contemptuous interruptions : but soon the force 
of talent recalled respect, and silence, deep and undis- 
turbed, reigned through the crowded house ; — ^undich 
turbed by all, save that strong, mellow-toned voice, 
which poured forth a stream of fluent, hiffh-sounding 
rhetoric upon the salutary effects of agitation; listened 
to on his own side with delighted ecstasy— on the 
other with cold indifference. There fd^owed a stu- 
died, an able, a vigorous, an unsparing attadc upon 
the whole political course, character, and conduct of 
the great Conseryatiye leader, — a bold rushing from 
the defensive to the aggressive — a fierce charge upon 
the very citadel of the foe. Then succeeded a beau- 
tiful piece of premeditated eloquence — a carefully po- 
lished and prepared oration, on the beneficial effects 
of the administration in Ireland; the glowing descrip- 
tions which a poet would dra^ of the kindly and pa- 
ternal government over a rich and flourishing land, 
wound up by a picturesque retrospect of the days 
^' when, amidst the prayers and blessings of milHons, 
was achieved the victory of reform ; when hundreds 
nightly waited round those doors till sun-rise, to hear 
of its success ; — when all the great cities of the empire 
sent forth their thousands to meet the mails from the 
metropolis, and learn if the great battle of the people 
were lost or won." And a magnificent depiction of 
the eulogiums which posterity would pass upon the 
government, as having, ^'in evil days, with unabated 
spirit, upheld the noble principles of Milton and of 
Scott ; — as having — imdeterred by the rancour of ex- 
treme parties, the Lauds oa the one side, and the 
*' Praise-god Barebones ' on the other — stood firm, the 
champion of freedom and of peace ; as having endea-^ 
voured, by the mild influence of paternal administra- 
tion, to efface the traces which had been left by the 
misrule of ages." His last accents dying away in the 
tempest — ^the whirlwind of enthusiastic applause with 
which his supporters seemed to make the very walls 
tremble; and even in the opposition benches might 
be observed the evident awaKening from all the fasci- 
nation of a spell. 
On the third night there arose but one master-ora*" 
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tor ; and he indeed a giant — Stanley, the noble hero 
of Derby ! 

We feel, when we recall it to mind, unable to write 
with calmness of that tremendous oration :-~-our hand 
seems to tremble with the excitement it created ; our 
imagination instantly brings back into our ears the 
thrilling accents of its splendid eloquence. We must 
relieye ourselves by one or two preparatory images. 
It was like the fierce rushing charge of a knight, on 
barbed steed, with couched lance : or like the onset of 
a cayabry batibalion, all glittering, dazzling in flashing 
brightness, as it scours fleetly by : or (and perhaps 
this is the nearest^ if not the strongest) like the strains 
of some inspiring music, rising higher and higher in 
tone, till it positively tlmlls by its startling melody. 
We know not if we could better describe Lord Stan- 
ley's utterance than by this last figure. His delivery 
has all the harmony of perfect music. Of his sti/le^ 
the best idea will be gained fi:t>m the second meta^ 
phor : it is a terrible outpouring of all the intense 
energies of a nature, combining with an intellect of 
the quickest and most penetrating acuteness, feelings 
.the most high«-spirited, passionate, end excitable ; a 
union of mind and of position in no other orator so 
perfect and so striking, producing an inseparable flow 
at once of that argumm% which is never so effective 
as when it is the hgio- of the heart — the reasoning 
prompted by deep conviction and of warm feeling ; 
and of that passion, whose fires would bum uselessly 
and vainly unless united with those mental operations 
which alone can render it powerful. And thus the 
eloquence of Lord Stanley, from its first rising to its 
close, is a perpetual current of earnest, energetic ar- 
gument, never for one moment flagging, or allowing 
the listener to flag, because kindled, lightened, irra- 
diaied'-'^bumin^ all along — with the fire of an ardent, 
high-toned temperament ; it is not to be confined, re- 
strained, or guided by the stiff rules of studied logic ; 
it soars far above the premeditated reasoning of ordi- 
nary orators ; it has its source deep in the very con- 
stitution of his nature ; it is not to be stopped by a 
purposed interruption; it is not to be turned aside 
from its object, its aim, its ^oal, by an attempted di- 
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yersion ; with the instantaneous rapidity of a stream 
of lightning, attracted hy a new conductor, it darts at 
the interposed obstruction ; and, far from being con- 
fused or retarded hj it, hurries it with unconquerable 
force into the train, tJie track of his oratory, which 
blazes and bums around it with fresh and fiercer fire. 
. He darts at once into the very centre and focus of 
the contest. He rushes like a lion at the bravest and 
strongest of his foes, — and on this occasion that foe 
was Macaulay. He bitterly sneered at the premedi- 
tated pomposity — the prepared rhetoric of the new 
cabinet ministers — the '^ luminous esmp" "' the able 
historical review of the last half century, only omit- 
ting the five years now under discussion," " full of 
recrimination, but silent as a reply .** And then the 
noble orator dashed along in this fiery strain — 

" Now I will tell my right hon. friend that we 
have watched, that we have observed the feelings of 
the population of this country (loud cheers) — that we 
know — we have it firom high authority — we have 
seen it«^-day by day — month by month — one change 
after another— r-that the most respectable, the steadiest 
of your adherents have abandoned you in your reck-^ 
less, downward course (tremendous cheering). We 
know the effect this has produced in England — we 
know that the country pants and languishes for some- 
thing like a government (renewed cheering). And 
let not my right hon. and noble friends opposite flat- 
ter themselves that if — as no doubt we shall be — ^we 
are beaten on this division, that there will be the 
slightest alteration in the course which the great Con- 
servative party have resolved to pursue (reiterated 
cheering). I tell them — ^that measure by measure — 
that step by step — that failure after &ilure (cheers), 
we will watch-— we will check — ^we will control the 
cabinet (prolonged cheering), we will support them, 
when (as they have often been) they are glad of our 
support against their friends (cheers) : but no consi- 
deration shall restrain us from pursuing steadily the 
fixed line of duty which will be the immutable policy 
of the Conservative party, from obstructing your mea- 
sures, from confounding your plans (immense cheers), 
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fipom throwing out schemes as we heliere prejudicial 
to the best interests of the empire (renewed cheers). 
We will thus watch and scrutinize jour measures, 
from the yeiy commencement of the session to the 
close (great cheering) : we will leare to others the 
Tiamej while we are content to wield, the authority of 
ffovemment." (Deafening and long-continued cheer- 

We insert this glowing, burning passage, with all 
the interruptions it received, because in no other way 
could we give an adequate idea of the electrical effect 
which the energetic eloquence, the impetuous rushing 
of the Stanley oration had upon the house. And so 
he proceeded onward to the end, darting forth climax 
after climax of such impassioned eloquence as this 
we have just quoted ; heaping denunciation upon de- 
nunciation — taunt on taunt— charge on charge — 
pouring the stream of his indignant inyectiyes, or his 
passionate appeals, over the whole field of home, fo- 
reign, and colonial policy ; on the absurdities of open 
questions, with respect to great national interests ; 
the com laws ; the suffiraee ; the ballot ; on the in- 
consistency or the TaciUation, the feebleness of the 
government ; on their weak opposition to Chartism ; 
on their indecision as to colonial, their negligence as 
to foreign, administration ; closing with an outburst 
which seemed to make the ministry quiver in their 
seats ; and the lightning of his oratory, followed by 
peal after peal of applauding thunder, which startled 
the dead midnight, and might have almost echoed 
through the Abbey. 

Pale, nervous, and oppressed with conscious weak- 
ness, Lord Morpeth slowly, evidently reluctantly, rose 
to endeavour to stem the mighty torrent which had 
just dashed over the cabinet. Discouraging, indeed 
nopeless, the attempt, while the sound of Stanley's 
eloquence yet lingered in their ears, and the shouts 
of cnarmed senators had not died from the walls. He 
moved the adjournment, and reserved himself for the 
following evening, when, fresh, cool, and collected, he 
had a more auspicious opportunity. The very re- 
verse of his great rival, Lord Morpetii is not possessed 
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of those ready and inexhaustible stores of oratorf, 
which Stanley needs only the attack of an opponent 
worthy of him to pour forth. Lord Morpeth requires 
preparation. Lord Stanley's speech would have oeen, 
if possible, yet more tremendously efiPectiye, had he 
not been prevented, by the lateness of the hour at 
which Macaulay had closed (one o'clock), from in- 
stantly following him. Lord Morpeth's orations are 
more pleasing than powerM ; there is a nicety about 
his selection of terms, an accuracy in the balance of 
his antitheses, which betray study; his deliyeiy, 
though marked with an air of frankness and boldness, 
has yet the tone of a reciiation^ and has a somewhat 
of formality; no tittle otfire about it; his hits are 
good, but they vfere practiced : he has not the ready 
skill of a master. His perorations are always excel- 
lent, often displaying great beauty of language ; and 
then the excitement of the speech haying imparted 
more of warmth and energy to his manner, his deli- 
very is forcible, effective, and eloquent. 

His speech was practical, temperate, and to the 
point. He followed Lord Stanley, topic after topic, 
with great spirit and effect : and his strokes are not 
the less effective, because always given with a good 
temper and a fairness which disarm resentment. This 
merit at least his carefrdly prepared speech had, that 
it took up no theme on which it did not ^' tell welL" 
His reference to the opinions expressed by the con* 
stituencies which had been recently appealed to in 
li^vour of the Government, was in a fine tone of 
eloquent triumph ; and he was very felicitous in the 
terms he employed : indeed, this is one of his lord- 
ship's best points, — ^he selects the most expressive, 
frequently the most picturesque language for descrip- 
tions, and often expresses a great deal by a single 
word, as when he spoke, of ^' a sreat suburban dis- 
trict of the metropolis, the crowed manufactories bf 
Birmingham, the classic capital of the north, and 
noble sea-port in the south, even the ducal bwough 
of Newark : " an epithet which, as his lordsmp 
rightly anticipated, elicited great applause from his 
supporters. And there w:as an exultmg boldness in 
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the manner in which he declarecl, that if his oppb*^ 
nents, ^ foi^etfol of that ^ better part,' that yet was 
open to them, of mollifying the asperities, and soften- 
ing the animosities of party dissensions; of promoting, 
in one word, the real interests of the empire, so far 
as the petty selfishness of party should prompt me — 
I have only to hid them, go on. Stir up, or rather 
permit to he stirred up ^another well studied, ' pal- 
pable hit,n the fierce embers of departed intolerance, 
re-illume the fires of decaying bigotry: we shall 
put our confidence in the improved condition, in the 
mcreased intelligence, in the returning sense, of a 
disabused people." 

This passage is a fair specimen of Lord Morpeth's 
style ; the whole ^' hit " of the last sentence lies in 
the word — evidently carefully collated — '^disabused :" 
and so it ever is with him. He makes good strokes, 
if he has time to get them ready : and then they 
never fail, as in this instance was the case — always 
reserving as he does his strength for a peroration, to 
draw down great applause from those, the chord of 
whose feelings he has thus, with nice care, precisely 
struck. 

The debate was now carried on with all the heat 
and acrimonious virulence of a last struggle, by com- 
batants not possessing any claims to particular admi- 
ration, tiU O'Connell, having dealt out his customaty, 
and now wearying, hundred-times repeated tale of 
"fighting men," and "justice to Ireland;" at about 
mi£iight. Sir Robert — amidst the deep, the breath- 
lessly-silent interest of a House, eveiy side of which 
presented dense masses of anxious countenances — 
rose to speak ; and the full, calm, melodious voice of 
the great Conservative statesman was heard in tones 
of temperate, though earnest appeal to the under-^ 
standings, the impartiality of the audience. On his 
brow was visible a deeper weight of anxiety, his 
opening sentences announcing a larger, a more im- 
portant field than that of a mere contest for power. 
Once more let us resort to our battle-field imagety. 
We thought of the steady, the firm, collected move- 
ment of vast masses of veteran infantiy, battalion 



after battalion, slowly and with measured tread, pass- 
ing oyer the ground, and at last forming into one 
grand, unbroken line, to bear down, in imposing 
majesty, with a simidtaneous and oyerwhelming 
ohajge upon the foe. 

Sentence after sentence rolled, with solemn, yet 
mellifluous emphasis, along. Train after train of close 
reasoning, earnest expostulation, relieyed, diyersified 
— ^but not for a moment interrupted— K>n the con- 
trary, enforced and enhanced — by the aptest illustra- 
tions, clothed in the happiest language, enliyened 
now and then by a rich yein of elegant and polished 
satire, and often ennobled by an unostentatious, and for 
that reason more efiPectiye, burst of natural eloquence. 

What could possibly be richer in all that giyes 
eleyation to sarcasm, and dignity to humour, by 
making both subseryient to the furtherance of a great 
argument; what in the whole annals of parliamentary 
eloquence could be found more exquisitely amusing, 
and at the same time more poignantly seyere, than 
the parallel the right hon. baronet drew between the 
unhappy Dido and the unfortunate cabinet minister 
who ^^ told his constituents, from the proud keep of 
Windsor," that he entered the goyemment with a yiew 
of furthering the objects of the ballot and extended 
suflrage, to which that goyemment was strongly op- 
posed! What a deligh&d appropriateness there was 
m the paraphrase of the classic speech, which he put 
into the mouth of the disappointed Edinburgh consti- 
tuency, when they found no effects from me high^ 
promising alliance : 

'' When told that, forsooth, these great constitu- 
tional questions are to be ^ open questions,' will tbey 
not reproach the right hon. gent, with haying deluded 
and deceiyed them ? If too classical to yent their 
upbraidings in plain prose, may they not borrow the 
language of the forsaken queen, 

* Niuquam tuta fides ?' 

Nay, may they not continue the quotation ? 

—-'—->- ' Ejeetum litore egentem 
£xcepi» et regni demens in parte locayi.* 
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" Here you are in office ; where are your pledges 
now ? Is there to he no fruits of our mutual love — 
no offipring of our soft affection ? no small measure 
stamped with the image of your paternity, and hear- 
ing on it lineaments of your parental features? What! 
you can coquet with lis — you entered the cause with 
us ; is your reply now to he, 

' Non hsc in foedera veni V 
No BaUot Bill ? no Suffrage BiU ? 



' Si quis mihi parvulus aul^ 



Luderet ^neas qui te tantum ore referret 
Non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer/ 



if 



No language can descrihe the peals of meiriment 
excited hy this happiest of classic^ allusions, marked 
as it was hy a fine mock pathos of tone and manner. 
And then how splendid was the continuation of Lord 
John Russell's figure of '' hearing the anchor of the 
constitution, while the signs of storm are hlackening 
the horizon." 

^'The nohle lord has taken into his vessel an ahle- 
hodied seaman, whose only aim will he to heave the 
anchor ; and the result will he, that the nohle lord, 
anxious to retain the anchor, and his right hon. col- 
league to raise it, neither will jperfectly succeed ; and 
thus the vessel of the state, with an imperfect hold- 
ing, and yet unahle, in open sea-room, to encounter the 
perils of the sea, will drag dishonouiahly down, till it 
founders on the muddy, sandy shoal of ' progressive 
Reform. Then how luminous and clear his financial 
expositions. How ahle, too-, his exhihition of the foUyof 
the so called '^ moral agitation " of assemhhng thou- 
sands, and talking to them of *^ arms and force." But 
the gloiy of the oration was the manly, the firank, the 
unequivocal declaration of his political opinions and 
intentions. What cheering — aye, and <m both sides 
too, for manliness is yet a characteristic that English- 
men will- admire — followed the nohle declarations, 
uttered in spirited and elevated tones : " Whatever 
may he tl^e consequences of declaring my principles 
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of public policy, I would rather incur them all thau 
conciliate the support of a single member, by with- 
holding my honest opinions, or by pretending 
acquiescence in sentiments I do not entertain." 

And then the close ^ it possessed the noblest cha- 
racteristics of eloquence, eleyation of sentiment, sim- 
plicity, yet power of expression, aided by a delivery, 
calm, solemn, and dignified. Those who heard it 
will never forget his utterance of the finishing sen- 
tences : 

^' I shall, above all, retain the satisfiiction and dis- 
tinction of co-operation with that illustrious man, by 
•whose right hand I have stood in the great conflicts 
which have been fought within the last twelve years; 
who now, with intellect unimpaired by advancing 
years, is proving that the same qualities which raised 
him to the highest pitch of military renown; fortitudef, 
perseverance, simplicity of mind, the love of truth, 
the zeal 'to do his duty,' (qualities how rare in 
their separate excellences, how wonderful in their 
combination !) can still secure to him in civil life, and 
as a statesman, a reputation not inferior to that which 
he has achieved as a warrior and a negotiator. Sup- 
ported by that confidence, and supported also, as I 
believe, by the confidence of a great portion of those 
classes of the community who influence the general 
mind — the Church, the manu&cturer, the yeomanry, 
the merchants — I cannot believe that my opinions 
are incapable of being carried into execution in the 
practical art of administration. Having this con- 
fidence and co-operation, I shall at least be enabled 
to place an effectual cheek upon every downward 
movement ; I shall be enabled effectually to assist 
you when you are right, and refuse improper conces- 
sions ; and if you are wrong, and make those conces- 
sions, I shall be enabled to oppose impediments, 
which you will call obstructions, but which I shall 
view as salutary guarantees against the conversion of 
this free and limited monardiy into an unqualified 
and unmitigated democracy." 

The debate virtually was over. Lord John Rus- 

p 2 
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sell, indeed, attempted a reply; but who, at three 
o'clock in tlie morning, and aner a four nights' dis- 
cussion, could be eloquent ? Cer^nlj not his lord- 
ship. Nevertheless, he continued till near five, 
labouring with great industry, and undoubtedly great 
talent, to destroy the effect of the speech. 
The Division the Nation knotoe. 

Another memorable debate of the session was on 
the war with China. The solemn impressiveness of 
Graham's oratory was well fitted for opening the dis- 
cussion on a question so momentous as that of w&r 
against the CJhinese empire, "inhabited by 350,000,000 
of human beings, all directed by the will of one man, 
all speaking one language, all governed by one code 
of laws, all professing one religion, all actuated by 
the same feelings of national pride and prejudice, 
tracing back their history, not by centuries, but by 
tens of centuries, transmitted to them in regular suc^ 
cession under a patriarchal government without in- 
terruption, and boasting of their education, of their 
printing, and of their civilization, and their arts, of 
all the conveniences and many of the luxuries of life 
existing among them, when Europe was still sunk 
in barbarism, and when the light of knowledge was 
obscure in the western hemisphere." Seldom had 
orators so magnificent a subject for grand delinea- 
tions, and powerful appeals. It was arrayed in all 
the splendour of orient gorgeousness, and had all 
the attraction which ever hangs around the mysteri- 
ous and the unknown. Picturesque to perfection, 
yet easy and unlaboured was Sir James s graphic 
sketch of our Indian conquests. 

" Hardly a century has elapsed since from a small 
beginning our Indian empire arose. And how ? We 
commenced under the pretence of trading, and with 
the semblance of commerce. We built a warehouse, 
we surrounded it with a wall, we added a ditch ; that 
warehouse became a fort; we armed the workmen, 
they were formed into a garrison, we began to treat 
with the native powers, we discovered their weak- 
ness, the garrison marohed out, Clive appeared; 
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Arcot was seized and defended, we were Ticiorions 
atPlassey; what Clive commenced the Wellesleys 
terminated ; Seiin^patam was stormed, the Mysore 
was conquered, t^ Mahrattas fell under onr domi- 
nion, the battle of Assaye was won, and India be- 
came ours. Nor is this all, the Indus and Ae Ganges 
no longer bound the British dominion : the Hjda^es 
has been crossed, Caubul and Candahar haye wi^ 
nessed our adyance, and centxal Asia trembled at oni 
presence." 

Able, acute, and industrious was the inyestigatioii 
which Sir James entered upon into the numberless 
documents presented bj the ponderous ^ Blue Book," 
from which parliament was to be informed on the sub^ 
ject, containmg the correspondence of years, — ample 
scope for adroitness the most ingenious and aigu*- 
ments the most skilful. No one could be better 
calculated for the performance of such a task than 
Sir James, with his cool, experienced tact, his shrewd 
sagacity, and his strong retentiyeness of mind. He 
sdlowed not, through me long labyrinth of papers, a 
single scrap to escape him which tended to throw 
odium on the ministry for the proyocation of a war, 
*' in which" to quote his concluding words, " yictory 
would be without glory, and defeat would be our 
ruin and our shame. 

Bold, impassioned, and impetuous, Macaulay in- 
stantly dashed at the assailing baronet with the yi- 
gorous energy of his flowing rhetoric : yery differmt 
from the cs£n, unexated, yet earnest impressiyeness 
of Sir James ; it resembles rather the passionate de- 
clamation of Shell, only that it is, instead of flash- 
ing like the lightning, a sustained, rapid torrent, 
setting out with striking yehemence, inoeasing m 
yelocity as it flows, till it rushes along ynth a force 
and impetus unriyalled, if not irresistible. With that 
distaste for tedious inyestigation characteristic of the 
rhetorician, Macaulay soared from the interminable 
papers of the ^' Blue Book," into ingenious and power- 
ful declamation, on the difficulty of goyeming China, 
** with regard to which yast empire we are not only 
much forUier remoyed from it than fr<mi India ; but 
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know little indeed about it, and gam but slight 
gUmpses of its internal policy, sufficient only to raise 
the imagination, and likely only to mislead." The 
distinctiye feature of this distingiushed oratot^s style 
is a clever selection of one or two broad, striking 
points, and bringing to bear upon them a prodigious 
outpouring of his impassioned eloquence. A happy 
use he made, after his usual manner, of a httie inci- 
dent :->*-*Captain£Uiott, on his arrival at Canton, £ndi] 
the desperate situation of his countrymen, hoist( 
the flag of €hreat Britain on his residence. 

'^This was an act which revived the drooping 
hopes of those who looked to him for protection. It 
was natural that they should look with confidence on 
the victorious flag, which reminded- them that they 
were natives of a countiy unaccustomed to defeat, to 
submission, or to shame ; it reminded them that they 
belonged to a country which had made the forthest 
ends of the earth ring with the fame of her exploits 
in redressing the wrongs of her children ; that made 
the Dey of Algiers humble himself to her insulted 
consul; that revenged the horrors of the ' Black Hole' 
upon the plains of Plassey; a country that has not 
degenerated since her great protector vowed that he 
would make the name of Englishman respected as 
was ever that of Roman citizen in days of old." 

Most powerfully did this fine passage tdl, rolling 
vehemently along upon a voice of stronger susknned 
tones than that of any omtor alive. 
> The debate on ike Conservative side was, we well 
remember, sustained powerfully by the close argu^ 
ment of Sir W. Follett, and the eloquent reasoning 
of Mr. "W. E. Gladstone. "We never listened with 
more pleasure to any orators : few make greater im- 
pression on the house : there is a great resemblance 
in their styles of speaking ; both have an easy, melo- 
dious and impressive delivery; in both there is a pre- 
possessing air of modesty and sincerity, giving addi- 
tional force to skilfiil argumentation. Mr. Gladstone, 
decidedly the most rising young senator of his party, 
thus cleverly turned Macaulay s rhetorical outburst 
a^poinst lumself. 
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^ Tke ri|^t hoiL gentleman spoke in eloquent terms 
of thQ British flag i-waving in glory at Canton, and of 
the animating e&cts, produced on the minds of oui 
siailors bj ibe cotisciousness that in no countiy under 
heaven is it permitted to be insulted. We all know 
the' inspiring influence which has on many a critical 
occasion been pnoduced on the minds of Englishmen 
bj the un&ding of that flag. But how is it that the 
sight of that flag ever raises their spirit ? It is be- 
cause it ha» always been associated with the cause of 
justice, with respect for national rights, with opposi- 
tion to <^pre88ion, with honourable commercial en- 
terprise ; but now, imder the auspices of the goTem- 
ment, that flag is hoisted to protect an ii^amous con- 
traband traffic^ and if it were never to be hoisted, ex- 
cept as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we 
should r^oil from its sight with horror, and should 
never again feel our hearts thrill, as they now thrill 
with emotion, when it floats proudly and magni- 
flcently in the breeze." 

Lord Pahnerston's speech on this debate was sur- 
passingly able, and the "dexterous tact of his argu> 
ment exhibited it in the most specious light : wmle, 
with all his inimitable complacency, his delightful se- 
renity of manner,, he luxuriated in laudatory expatia- 
tions on his own policy, irritating his opponents by 
his comfortable and well satisfied coolness, and in 
the end by ihis elegant, good<-humoured raillery, win- 
ning ieven their admiration. 

• ^*' No doubt it is only out of kindness and compas-- 
sion, that the right hon. hart, comes nobly forward, 
vdiunteering in his own person to bear the conse- 
quences of what he believes the inevitably impending 
defeat. like generous foes, who can sometimes 
show men^ and give succour to an enemy even on 
the field of battle, the right hon. hart, and his col- 
leagues wish now to resioue her majesl^'s ministers 
from the perils which await them, and to place them- 
selves in the breach to face the expected vuin and 
disaster. Knowing however that these disputes will be 
brought to an amicable and happy termination, I am 
persuaded the right hon. hart may spare the exhibi* 
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tion of his generositr. The right hon. hart and his 
friends were compelled this jear to concur in a Tote 
of thanks to the officers and troops for having in 
India so ably executed what her majesty's ministers 
had so wisely planned." 

There was something in the luxury oi self-satis&e* 
tion, which the noble lord assumed here, so exquisitely 
delightful, that even the opposition, tortured as they 
were by his indisturbable complacency and cutting 
satire, could not avoid a good-tempered laugh. 

^' And now, the right hon. gentlemen, suspectiii^ 
as they do, that these transactions in China will lead 
to results, if not accompanied by such brilliant deeds 
at least by equal success, with all the generous feel- 
ing which actuates them, — ^in spite of that little party 
feeling they cannot akoays suppress — ^impels tnem, 
with chivalrous impatience to place themselves in a 
situation to meet the victorious accounts they antici- 
pate, by proposing, instead of passively concurring in, 
votes of tiianks to our gallant forces." 

Boars of laughter firom both sides marked the suc- 
cess of this exquisite satire on the eagerness of the 
opposition for office. Incomparably the most able of 
the ministers, no man in the house transcends his 
lordship in happy felicity at putting the house in good 
humour at the very close of a temous debate, by the 
beautiful tact with which he converts every charge 
into a commendation, or turns its edge against his 
assailants. He is one of the very few men in the 
house who could speak with such sustained effisct on 
such an exhausted subject, and in spite of all the 
weariness of three nights' debate, for three hours, 
ending at three in the morning, and closing amidst 
unabated interest and universal admiration. 

In the two last sessions, when the sister island, so 
long the inexhaustible field of party contest, furnished 
a fresh ^ound of interminable debatinss, respecting 
the registration of voters, great were me dirolays of 
tsdent exhibited on both sides, stimulated by the con- 
sciousness of deep and vital interest. Into the advo- 
cacy of his own measure Lord Stanley threw all the 
most intense energies of which his nature was sos- 
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oeptible, uiging it forward with unflagging determine* 
tion, as necessary to restore the parity of the franchise; 
his speeches surpassing, perhaps, any of his former 
e£forts, in ability and power of argument. 
- In the great debate of the last session, there was a 
most yiolent and yirulent opposition to the measure. 
It was one of those questions which are felt by both 
parties to have an issue at stake, decisiye of the em- 
pire's fate. Never did opponents [nerve themselves 
with firmerdetermination for a contest. 

Lord Morpeth, as chief secretary for Ireland, natu- 
rally led the van of attack against this formidable 
movement of Conservatism. He opposed himself 
however, to the overpowering onset of his noble rival, 
with more of gallantry than triumph. 

The eneigy of reasoning which with Lord Stanley 
is natural and spontaneous, is with Lord Motpeta 
formal and scholastic ; his eloquence breathes some- 
what of pedantij, and his oratory is stiffened by too 
much of care : m short, he is a good speaker^ rather 
than a ready and powerful debater : his orations bear 
the impressions of preparcUion. 

*' I will not make any reference to existing circum- 
stances, to the times and scenes in which we are living : 
for sure I am thatthe leaderson the benches opposite are 
imbued with a deep sense of the gravity of the subject, 
and the weight of the responsibility under which they 
labour ; it is enough for me to hope and believe that 
the course I advocate in opposition to theirs, and which 
I commend to the deliberate judgment of the house, 
based as it is on the most accurate statements I could 
procure, is one suited to the present circumstances 
of Irehmd, and likely,- as an evidence of the concili- 
atory feeling of the parliament of this country, to prove 
eminently auspicious to the future happiness of Ire- 
land. It cannot, however, be denied that the greatest 
anxiety and agitation exist in Ireland at the present 
moment. I do not mean to say that the people of 
Ireland are justified in entertaining such dark bodings 
and impressions of the views of the opposite party ; 
but at the same time, truth compels me to say that 
there exists in that countiy at the present moment a 
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great feeling of soreness, of apprehension, and diB<)iii-<ft 
etade. I think there are some vords of old daasio 
-wisdom apposite to the dronmstanoes. ' Hofc prawn-' 
ddk, si adbeUiutilitatem^ d ad pads di^Uatem retinere 
9tdUi^ n&n modo a ealamkate, aed a nutu ealamikUis 
eH drfendmda! I do not wish te talk of dangec, 
or of a repeal of thiB.iiiiion, for I know what a oon* 
currence of parties there would he to resist such ex-« 
tremities; hut I think a happier oj^ortunily now 
presents itself for replacing feehngs of amity for those 
of animosity and alienatian too &8t growing up ; for 
restoring confidence, and for riyeting the union witb 
links more dnrahle than law, more fizm than foice can 
can make them — an opportunity such as statesmen 
will do well to ponder, and patriots will not easily he 
tempted to despise.r 

The glowing eloquence of Macaulay came ^^ to the 
rescue" with aU the power of its declamatory rhetoric. 

^' We may learn a lesson from other times. There 
haye heen times when England has heen forced io 
struggle with formidahle enemies to maintain her place 
among the nations of Europe. It was so during the 
Amenican reyohition and the French reyolutionary war. 
During hoth, we attempted to goyem Ireland Uke a 
conquered proyince, and what was the result ? Dur- 
ing the American war, the Irish wrung from you, in 
your own despite, an adcnowledgment of the cdm- 
mercial independence of Ireland. During the IFlrench 
war, they engaged in a &tal and calamitous struggle 
for. entire independence. Happily it failed; hut if 
Lord Duncan had not £aJlen in with the Texel fleet 
-^liiere was sueh a man and such a fleet ! — hut if a 
French army had landed at Munster, in that struggle 
would haye heen tasked to the utmost the energies of 
En|;land! This calamity was arrested hy an un- 
merited and unrequited interposition of Ptoyidence : 
hut, comparatiyely fayourahle as was the result, was 
it, I. ask, no eyil, that whilst the French nation were 
pushing their arms in conquest heyond the Bhine and 
the Alps, England was>not emulating the glories of 
Blenheim, or anticipating the triumph of Waterloo, 
hut was bent only on making war upon her own Buhr 
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jets? and 'her ComwalMs and her Abdx^ombie, in- 
stead of oonquenng Massena and Macdonald, were 
displaying their valour in hostile collision with men 
who, nnder a better system, they might have been 
leading to yiotory against the common foes of their 
country. But the retribution was just, natural, and 
ineiitable; so true is it that a government which seeks 
safety in injustice shall ever seek in vain ! Let us 
not, therefore, fall into the same error now, but listen 
while it is yet time, to the call of a generous, a noble- 
minded nation : let us not exasperate them with the 
most odious of tyramnes, the tyranny of caste over 
oaste and creed over creed : let us reject the evil coun- 
sels of the oppressor,, and by so doing wrest the most 
formidable of weapiMis from the agitator : let us con- 
vert that part of the empire which has so often been 
the seat of weakness and disgrace into a source of 
glory and strength. Let us strike terror into the 
hearts of all who hate or envy this noble empire, by 
firmly uniting twenty4ieven millions of devoted British 
hearts in irresistible array, imder the same equal laws, 
andninder the same parental crown." 

Maoaulay had here followed Sir William FoUett : 
and Ysry striking indeed was the different maimer in 
which these two distinguished senators treated the sub- 
ject* It was one pre-eminently for argument, for reason- 
ingfbunded on the raiiouBdcOa respecting thefranchise, 
and the operation of multifarious provisions connected 
with its maintenance and its exercise. Sir William, 
whose characteristie it is, as well in parliament as at 
the bar, to restrict himself closely to reasoning (in 
which he is ar master), thus dealt with the question. 
But the acecHuplished rhetorician soared away firom 
the business part of the case, and seized on those 
points on which he could passionately declaim. 

Sir J. Gbaham thus wound up a most able address, 
characterized by unusual severity upon the Ministers 
and their measures : 

^^I am bound to say, that in turbulent times flattery 
is by no means confined to courts i the people also 
in such times have their parasites, their panders, and 
their slaves. I had thought that the noble lord (J. 
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Bussell) had discarded all sach mwetricious arts : 
and I read with infinite satis^tion the noble lord's 
address to his Stroud constituents, wherein he declared 
that he would not agedn evoke the chann, revolu* 
tionary enthusiasm. I rejoiced in these sentiments. 
I think there are times when courage is prudence, 
when compromise is crime, and when silence is dis- 
honour. (Loud and long was the Conserratiye cheer^ 
ing here.) 

^^ I hope, therefore, that ere the debate closes we 
diall hear from the noble lord his present intentions. 
Is he weary of the Reform act ? Is that his wish, 
to make property prostrate before numbers ? Is he 
prepared to join in the cry, that the Reform bill was 
a crime because it gave not bread to the people ? Is 
he one of those who say that the rapid morement of 
the democratic principle must either be conciliated, 
or must burst and overflow its bounds — and in its 
headlong course sweep away the monarchy and tihe 
constitution ? I warn the noble lord of the peril of 
procrastination ; of the danger of delay. I hope he 
will not one day discover that he has survived in 
<^ce the honour of his administration, and has been 
content to govern by the favour of the crown, 
when he has ceased to command the confidence of 
the people. (The house again re-echoed to protracted 
cheering from the opposition.) 

" For my part, I am anxious to consolidate consti- 
tutional reform; therefore I am resolved to resist this 
onward democratic movement. I cling to the measure 
of Lord Grey, as the best s^eguard for the liberties 
of the people and the permanence of the monarchy ; 
as the best securitv against the restless spirit of inno- 
vation, which, under pretence of remedying acknow- 
ledged abuses, in secret aims at nothing less than the 
overthrow of all our institutions, even of the throne 
itself. I am determined to aid in guarding the firan- 
chise as it stands; above all, to resist such alteratioDs 
as those now proposed, which, if permitted to pro- 
ceed, must end in universal sufiiage, overthrow our 
noblest institutions, and degrade this mighty empire 
to the level of turbulent democracy. 
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* When ancient fehrics nod, and threat to Ml, 
To patch their flaws, and huttreaa up the wall, 
Thus far is duty : but here fix the mark. 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 
To change foundations, cast the frame anew. 
Is work for rebels who base ends pursue.* ^ 

Excited bj this oration, Sheil poured forth the 
fiery tonrent of his enthusiastic eloquence, skilfully 
ayailing himself of the topic which Macaulay had 
already so powerfully handled : 

'' Do those of you think, who to our foreign 
relations are not wholly indifferent, that this is Uie 
befitting time to fill the hearts of millions among our 
subjects with feelings of deep, of rancorous, of perilous 
discontent ? While France is arming, you are dis- 
franchising 1 while France calls forth her legions, you 
are cutting down constituencies! while roimd the 
circuit of her yast capital fortresses are raising, you 
are leyelling the great moral bulwarks from which 
the best security is deriyed. Is there not cause to 
apprehend, that, depriyed of that security, and con- 
scious of the diminution of her power, England may 
be compelled to recede from the glorious position to 
which she has been raised by her lofty-minded states- 
men ? But, for the relinquishment of her interests, ' 
and the deterioration of her dignity, in the inglorious 
gratification of putting Ireland down, an ignominious 
compensation will, I suppose, be found. If foreign 
cabinets cannot be baffled, Irish agitation will at least 
be crushed ; popish multitudes will at all eyents be 
put to fliffht ; the yictories of faction, in the yerdicts 
of bigoted juries, or the horrors of martial law, will 
be won ; and, amidst the acclamations of exulting 
Orangemen, from the towers of Dublin Castle their 
•ensanguined banner will be unfurled." 

O'Connell for hours dwelt ramblingly upon the past 
history of Ireland, and detailed cruelties which in by- 
gojue ages had been perpetrated in that country. Sir 
Robert Peel replied in the tones of indignant rebuke. 

'^ Any spirit more unworthy of that people of whom 
the learned member assumes to be the representatiye, 
I neyer heard. I complain not of the high ground he 
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attempted to take, but of the delight with which he 
gloat^on the recital of past animosities between the 
two comitries." Then, tuminff towards O'Connell, 

" But you have met with no sympathy: not because 
the house is indifferent to the welfare of Ireland, not 
because it underrates your abilities or would wish to 
treat th^n with disdain t>r dis egaid ; but because 
there are not ten men in the house who would bring 
themselyes to respond to the efforts which you hare 
been making to keep- aUye that past exacerbation of 
feeling which- ail must so much deplcMre. I ask you, 
what use is it to dwell upon the history of past con- 
tests and oppressions, as you call them, of centtnie^ 
duration— what use is referring to times wh^ as you 
say, the head of a wolf was worth more than that of a 
priest? You say the same^ spirit characterizes. the 
legislation of the present day ; I ask the government 
and their supporters if this is a correct representation ? 
You threaten us with the alienation of tiie Irish, peo- 
ple in times of growing difficulties and dangers 'from 
without. Again I say, you are holding language un* 
worthy of that people ! You are libellmg your>coun-- 
tcymen when you insinuate that they would not* join 
us in repelling hostile attacks £rom foreign nations.'' 

Deafening were the cheers which responded to this 
appeal; stiU louder and more protracted thunders 
followed the warning admonition of the Ck>nservatiTe 
champion to. the leader of the government. 

^' The noble lord may have found strong indications 
that the confidence of the cbuntry was leaving him, 
— he may have found it necessaiy to seek compensa- 
tion for the loss of that confidence by renewing the alli* 
ances with those in this house who appeared ready to 
withdraw fi^om him their support, if not propitiated by 
fresh concessions. He may purchase, by such coii«- 
cessions, a temporary renewal of support ; but I can- 
not help thinlong that when he recalls to mind his 
former declarations against the excitement of ^ new 
things,' he will abate something of his satisfac<i<^ 
It mil, I think, cast a gloom over ihe fiestivities with 
whidi he may celebrate this new ^compact and alliance,' 
if the reflection should come across him that he has 
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gained that support by Kceding from the position which 
enabled him to resist the progress of democratic, in- 
Tasionr-^y exciting hopes he dare not realize — by 
raising passions he cannot disappoint without becom- 
ing the object of indignation, nor concede to without 
becoming the fomenter of eonvulBi<»i." 

With more of spirit than is usually manifested in 
hift tone, Lord John instantly declared, — ^^ I am ready, 
sir, to meet the taunts, the accusations, and the warn-* 
ings of the right hon. baronet." But it was only an 
ebullition of spirit, and the noble lord soon relapsed 
into his ordinary unener^tic tone. He thus qwetli^ 
disposed of one great topic of heated declamation. 

'^ There have been, no doubt, animosities between 
the two nations, arising from differences of religion, 
and from other causes. But these belong, I thii&, to 
by-gone periods ; into the history of which I enter 
not, save to gather consolations for the present and 
the future. 



' O, passa graviora ; dabit Dens his quoque finem.' '* 

Tha grand closing debate of the last session, on Sir 
B. Feel s resolution, — " That her Majesty's ministers, 
by remaining in office after adverse divisions in the 
house of Commons, had violated the spirit of the 
constitution,'' was a memorable political contest : and 
displayed both varied oratorical abilities, and great 
knowledge in constitutional history. 

Sir B. i^eel's able speech in proposing his resolution, 
breathed thoughout a firm decision of tone, evidently 
the result of perfect confidence in the security of his 
position ; it was cabn, unimpassioned argument, on 
principle and precedents, luminously stated, and forci- 
bly, yet dispassionately applied, witii an utter absti- 
nence alike from exciting topics and rhetorical appeals. 

Sir J. Hobhouse, an adroit, experienced tactician, 
seemed more disposed to the offensive than the defen- 
sive ; he takes more care to damage his adversary's case 
than maintain his own. This, indeed, was the course 
pursued throughout the debate by the ministerialists ; 
they seemed all anxious to escape from the past to 
the future, to neutralize the danger of their own posi- 
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tion by dwelling on the inoonyeniences of their oppo- 
nents. Glererljwerethesetopics'urged by Sir John, and 
expatiated on by the onee surpassing Sheil, no longer, 
however, with tiiat thrilling eloquence in which he 
was wont so passionately to declaim ; — ^forcible, acute, 
ingenious, he was still, but o^ce seemed to have 
quenched his fire and dimmed tus lustre. 

Lord Morpeth delivered, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, his well-arranged oration, reminding one, as 
usual, somewhat of collegiate compositions, dealing in 
good-humoured, yet somewhat farmed banter, at the 
expense of '' Conservative impatience," and in mea- 
sured recitative tones, uttering in neatly adjusted 
periods, his aptly expressed complacency and reeigna^ 
turn, 

'' Power may pass from our hands ; if it should be 
iio, from my heart I say, may it prosper in yours! 
And may it be at least our best compensation, that 
we have pioneered the way for greater deeds and 
more extended triumphs! As, with regard to the 
intentions of the administration, I have no reason to 
be ashamed ; so, with r^ard to the results of our 
measures, I see no reason to be doubtful. It is with 
these feelings, then, that I call on those who have 
hitherto accompanied and sustained us in our course, 
to ffive to the resolution their decided negative.", 

Macaulay, naturally bold and impetuous, was not 
on this occasion so rhetorical as usual ; he was more 
ingenious than impassioned ; he struck out a line of 
argument which, at least, was original in its applica- 
tion, and he was striking in its iUustration and ener- 
getic in its enforcement. Even when his ideas are not 
nietorical, his style insensibly becomes so, and his 
delively seems necessarily declamatory. 

^' Ministers have done their part ; the rest must be 
done by the people : let the people arise again with 
the spirit of '31, against factions, corruption, and 
aristocratic influence, and they will have an easy task : 
but should the result be different, if the people should 
neglect their oi/hi interests, if they should desert 
their post in the contest, they will at least have no 
reason to reproach the present ministry, who will then, 
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without the smaUest repining, suhmit to the Toioe 
of the country, and will pursue the only course 
left open to them, of maintaining, through good re- 
port and eril report, as private memhers of this 
house, the same principles which they haye adyo- 
cated as ministers." 

Thus daringly and dexterously he upheld lus aigu- 
ment that the ministers had a right, assuming the 
oonfidence of the people, and the support of the crown^ 
to hold in abeyance the authority of the Commons, 
and then appeal to the constituency. 

Sir James Graham came sternly to the dissection 
and the demolition of Lord Morpeth's well-turned 
harangue. Sarcastically '^ he hoped, and he might be 
permitted to congrattilate the noble lord on the self- 
complacency with which he regarded the probable &te 
of the government, in what he admitted to be ^ their 
last extremity.' The noble lord said, ^ Power might 
pass from their hands ;' our complaint is, sir, that it 
has long since passed firom their hands." Loud and 
long-continued were the cheers which sustained this 
contemptuous declaration. Severely, searchingly, un- 
relentingly, did Sir James conmient on the whole 
ministerial career, and stringent were his strictures 
on their recent measures. ^^Upon a crisis of the 
present nature, Mr. Fox used mucm stronger language 
than I have done. Mr. Fox used mese wor&, 
^ Though the popularity of the present ministers is 
not ascertained, 1 will not hesitate to afiSrm, that its 
pretensions are to establish itself on a foundation un- 
friendly to the constitutional privileges of the house.* 
They wish, they pretend, to cany the affections of the 
people, and thus to support themselves against the 
repeated resolutions of the existing house of Com- 
mons. Is not this like an attempt to be independent 
of Parliament? Is not this separating the represent- 
atives from their constituents ? Is not this annihilat- 
ing the importance of this house ? Is not this avowedly 
erecting a ministerial monarchy on the basis of an 
affected popularity out of the control of parliament ? 
Such a system as this is most likely to originate with 
men who carry on their schemes with the machinery 
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of dark intrigues ; who have already stabbed the con 
stitution by secret manceuTres, and who are now pre— 
pared to assassinate the privileges of this honse by 
the basest corruption." Protracted cheering supported 
the indignant infliction, and burst forth repeateidly as 
the right hon. baronet went on, dealing his deadly 
& blows on the ministry. '•' Mr. Tiemey once strongly 

condemned dissolving parliament upon an exciting 
popular cry. Do ministers think that the cry of 
*' cheap bread' is the least excitingof popular clam- 
ours ? They have asked, indeed, * W here is the agita- 
tion V but then, by a transition natural to the treasury 
bench, came the question, ' Where is the harm of 
agitation ? ' further, they asked, ' What is the nature 
of i^ation ? ' I will tell them ! With pain greater 
than I can describe ; with astonishment bounmess at 
the moment, and not diminished since, I heard the 
noble secretary for Ireland say, that no man not pre- 
pared to alter the com laws, could obey the divine 
injunction to offer up prayers for daily bread. That, 
sir, is the nature of agitation ! In language eloquenti 
but ifot hasty, nor uttered without consideration, the 
noble secretary for the colonies wound up a speech 
by declaring that the com laws were at variance with 
the beneficence of providence. Can such language, 
addressed to the people of this country from ^ high 
places,' on topics the most inflammable, can it fail 
to produce the utmost possible excitement? Des- 
perate tenants, sir, imder notice to leave, sometimeB 
set fire to the premises they wish not to give up. 
Pirates who cannot defend their vessel rush with 
torches to the magazine. The present p*opositions 
of the ministers were never dreamt of till after their 
ignoJhinious defeats. They are the desperate plunge 
of desperate men ! They are the acts of men who, 
having set their lives upon a cast, are determined to 
abide the hazard of the die. Sir, I cannot, at such 
' a crisis, address to the people of this country the 
entire quotation lately used by the noble lord oppo- 
site. I cannot say, 

' O, pdMtt gnviortf/ — 
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for never was a country cursed bj a more weak or 
wicked administration : but 

— * dabit Beus his quoque finem/ 

thank God we shall at last get rid of such a govern- 
ment!" 

These piercing thrusts are the more fatal from the 
coolness with which thej are directed and their 
powerful, acouzacj of aim>: the force of such severe 
reprioaches' would be dissipated in loud declamation; 
in Graham's quiet, calm delivery, they have a deadly 
QonCentraiion* 

Lord Stanley infused all the force and fire of his 
eneigetic mind into the debate, and argued with- con- 
summate ability the constitutional questions at stake ; 
he grappled indignantly with Macaulay's doctrines. 

^^The right hon. gentleman spoke of the ministry 
as secure ' because,' he said, ^ ihey possess the confi- 
dence of the crown,' and there can be no doubt as to 
ihe meaning of the right hon. gentleman, for he fol- 
lowed this up with the striking expression, ' which, 
let me tell you, is the best support which any ministry 
can have.' Those were the words which fell firom a 
member of a Whig administratioD, from one who at 
one period of his life was an ardent, almost enthu^ 
siastic defender of the popular rights ; I vHQl tell him 
that there can be no higher responsibility incurred, 
no ideeper or graver offence committed against the 
constitution of this country than that of a ministry 
who shall, dare to whisper such doctrines into the 
ear of a sovereign of the nouse of Hanover." 

And thus strikingly he admonished the noble leader, 
with most powerful expressiveness of tone. 

^f SirR. Walpole adopted a fatal policy in obedience 
to the passions of the people out of doors — ^passions 
which had been stimulated and excited by some even 
of the men who sat at the same cabinet. The mo- 
ment he thus unwisely yielded, Sir Robert Walpole's 
power was at an end. The place remained, but the 
authority with which the place had been invested was 
gone. Divided counsels brought with them inefficient 
action. Feebleness in every department of the go- 
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vemment succeeded the previous eneigy. Defeat for 
a session or two — actual defeat, was escaped or evaded 
. by ignominious concession or humiliating compro- 
mise. (Long and loud opposition cheers.) But the 
hour of defeat came at last After a long life of use- 
ful services, that power which Sir Robert Walpole 
might have resigned with a dignity which would nave 
commanded the respect of all men, if he had had the 
courage to act on his own opinion, was wrested from 
him bj a majority of the house of Commons, and he 
fell less respected and less regretted, because too late 
and too reluctantly. Sir, I cannot but think that 
there may be at least one minister, at the present day, 
who might find in the histoiy of Sir Robert Walpole 
matter for serious reflection, in whom, perchance, it 
may one day excite unavailing regret that his own 
case exhited a repetition of Walpole's weakness and 
a repetition of Walpole's fall." 

Lord John Russell was lengthened and able in 
his arguments : and his address breathed a spirit un- 
ysually spirited an^ determined. ^' Where," he asked 
in triumphant tones, " Where has the energy of the 
government been crippled ? Has it been in the Me- 
diterranean? Has it been in India? Has it been 
in China ?" A leader's confidence is soon infiised 
into his followers, and loudly were these challenges 
cheered. But ten times more loud and protracted 
was the cheering when the noble lord thus cleverly 
concluded his appeal. 

'^ Sir, there is, I am glad to say, nothing in the pre- 
sent state of afiairs which should render us willing to 
surrender office^ or others reluctant to accept it I 
cannot conceive of a state of affairs more favourable 
for any government. The character of the countiy 
stands still as high as ever : and if you, who may 
succeed us, will have no reluctance to deal with in- 
terests opposed to measures required by the welfare 
of the people, if you can manfully advocate these 
measures, then you need not fear any difficulty what* 
ever in your administration. But if you are anxious 
to protect a vicious legislation, to consider the in- 
terests of classes, in distinction firom the general wel- 
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fere of the country, you may enter into b struggle, 
which will, however, he hut hrief, heing against mea- 
sures of sound policy and which are certain of ulti- 
mate success." 

Sir R. Peel at a late hour in the night, or rather 
morning, of the dehate (two o'clock) was as spirited and 
powerful in reply as he had in his opening speech 
been lucid and dispassionate. There was at once in- 
dignation and contempt in the tone of his allusion to 
the ministerial defeats. 

^* The noble lord told us, two years ago, stung by 
the sense of humiliation, that the situation of the go- 
yemment was intolerable, and, summoning up all his 
energies, the noble lord made the frightful announce- 
ment that they were determined to exist no longer 
upon sufferance. But you haye had some humiliations 
since, and you haye ^ borne them with a patient shrug,' 
* for sufferance is the badge of all your tribe.' " 

Immense was the laughter and cheering upon this 
piercing sarcasm, jet amidst the heat of this exciting 
crisis in the protracted debate he dealt calmly and 
luminously with the grand constitutional questions 
inyolved. 

^^Do not tell me then that my resolution refers 
only to a single defeat ! Do not tell me it is to be 
supposed the politicians of future days are to take 
the dry bones of this resolution and say, ' Here is the 
precedent which is to govern posterity.' No, they 
will look at your long series of defeats, at your in- 
ability to carry the measures you have proposed, at 
your admission that your situation has become in- 
tolerable, and the construction they will put on the 
resolution will be in reference to your own measures, 
your own acts, your own confessions." 

Prodigious cheering followed the powerful appeals 
of the right hon. bait., and seldom throughout had 
more enthusiasm been excited among his supporters. 
Intense was the excitement in the house at the close 
of his address, when the great issue was about to be* 
decided between opposing principles of government ; 
death-like was the breathless silence when the tellers 
brought in the momentous ^numbers," and over- 
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powering were the thunders of rejoicing cheers, whieh 
hailed the declaration of a verdict in favour of Con- 
servatism hj the memorable majority of one. 

The ministry was virtuaUj changed ; and thus our 
"reminiscences'* are brought to an era somewhat re- 
sejohling (though far different in cause and character), 
'Hnat at which they commenced. For the six years 
thus glanced over/rival parties We beea struS 
for power. The great contest has temunated, after 
many a protracted engagement, in the eiatiie reversal 
of the positions they relatively held when these "re- 
collections" begin. Then TVhigs w^re triumphant : 
now, Conservatism is victorious. The absorbing in- 
terest, which attaches to the results that may follow 
this memorable epoch in parliamentary history, be- 
longs not to the pasty but to the future. 
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THE COURTS. 



NOTES IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 



The courts of law, even in their ordinary course of 
business, cannot but present a field of considerable 
interest, to those at least who find (as for some years 
.we have constantly done) much worthy of regard, in 
the spectacle of superior intellects, at the bar and on 
the bench, energetically engaged in the eliciting of 
truth and the administration of justice. In every 
judicial proceeding there is that intellectual rivalry 
and contest, which is sure, wherever and however it 
is exhibited, to command the interest of all who can 
appreciate it Reflections, too, are naturally sug- 
gested, respecting the nature of that mental discipline 
and education which, whether in counsel or judges, 
has brought into a state of such thorough efficiency 
the inteUectu£d powers, and the e£fect of which is 
exhibited in the comprehensiveness combined with 
acuteness of mind, which daily enables them to go 
through masses of business perfectly astounding ; in 
the clear-headed power of perception which guides 
them almost at a glance through labyrinths of com- 
plicated investigations; in the magic power of arrange- 
ment and connexion, whereby Ibey convert the dif* 
ficult into the easy, and into the luminous the dark; 
in the subtlety and astuteness which they display in 
weaving from immense bodies of disconnected and 
miscellaneous facts, a solid and cohesive argument^* 
in the marvellous tenacity of mind with which they 
retain all the circumstances, complex and multitu- 
dinous, of numerous different cases, — joined to the 
readiness with which, when called upon, tHey enter 
into the reasoning, whether on law or fact, of each, 
and the facility of their reference, on any disputed 
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pwn^ to authorities liidden in the OTerwIieliiiiBg 

of legal dedsioiis. It is a complete contest of mut^ 
which we see in eyeiy case : whether the atton&qf* 
general is upholding ^ order of a court of quarter 
sessions agaunst the rigorous and vigilant eneivy o£ 
Kelly, or Sir fVederick Pollock is engaged in naird 
strug^e with Sir William Follett, on &e return to a 
mandamtu; whether the field of dispute be a vast 
mass of puzzling affidavits, tending to iiide instead of 
exhibit the truth ; or a most perplexing act of peilta* 
ment, with its meaning or its application utteriy mys- 
terious, — ^it is a struggle between the minds of die 
opposing counsd, whidi diall make the best impres- 
sion on, and whidi shaU gain tiie assent o^ the nunds 
of the presiding judges. It is an enor to suppose liie 
adTocate in any case is of very litde importance; dtat 
(as people ofib^ say) ^ with a good or a bad adTocate, 
tiie judges will decide on which side the truth or fiM 
law lies." Ye^ true, but this oyerlooks the &l]ib2ity 
and the infirmity and the imperfection of human 
minds ; it overlooks the multitudinous demands tlieve 
are upon a judge's time and attention; it oyerlooks 
the vast body of circumstances that must always enter 
into the consideration of any important case, the mul- 
tiplicity of statements as to fiui^ the un&tiiomaUe 
ocean of authorities as to Iomo^ the numerous cases that 
oonstandy arise on the same subject, eadi differing 
somewhat finom the others, but often so iMody as to 
render the perception of tiie difierenoe exceeding^ 
dxffieult, sad of course the application of the law co- 
equally so. The questions that come befine courts 
must necessarily be, as to conclusions to be dedueed, 
either from a set of fiicts whereof the statements are 
numerous, perhaps contradictory (in which case there 
arises the puzzling element of credibility, with all its 
concomitant perplexities of probabilities and possibi- 
lities); or ujfoa. a point of law, hereon the authori- 
ties are innumerable^ and so n&arfy contradictory, that 
to discover the principle of law whereby on any hypo> 
thesb the princifle of law soveming them can be 
traced is ve^ aruuous, and brings uone with it a 
crowd of minate investigations as to t& paiticohr 
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pvtwahrciiciiiiistaiieesof eadi, and ci maHMedMno-- 
<ioii8 between tidngB a^fpoieiitfy alike, to leeoodk 1^^ 
dednons seemiiigij at variance. Now, in cases luce 
this, where tkere is dmU, and necessaril j no dtmom" 
iiraltM mode of decision, there mnst be the fullest scope 
fer ereij one of those intdlectoal £iciilttes whereby 
mind woiks on mimdy and produces ctMiSicftoii, Mi^ 
satijmdgmmt: how wide then die doors opened £nr all 
the endless direnities of topes and reasoning, whidi 
diflensnt ^"wm1» may suggest, or different intdlects 
maybe influenced by ! and how mndi may, and mafff 
depend on the acuteness widi whicii an adrocate sup- 
ports his case, the readiness wherew i t h he makes or 
meets objections, cites or panics authorities, starts or 



destroys distmctions, gives illustiations ommmmg, or 
demoKshes illustrations filial to his aigument; in short, 
retains in his mind, and arranges, lecaDs, connects, 
and weaves into fonn at pleasure, the heterogeneous 
bo^ of £Kt and law whidi is heaped together in die 
cause. No wonder diat the decision sometimes de- 
ptmd» upon the advocate ; a Irudi, in suppcvt of which 
we cite a litde stoiy, told us by an eminent attorney, 
of one of die first <^ our living advocates, who haTing 
been retained ii^auut him in a cause, vran it s^nif 
him : and some time after anodier cause, iuTolving 
die asMMprindples precisdy, arising between die same 
parties, he was retaoned fob tiiis attorney, wher eup on 
the opposite party relinquished the pcnnt in hasj^ 
tmar: tosj^ die pidi of the stoiy is to come. The 
advocate, in die course of his aigumoit on die first 
oocasion, whispered to a fiiend that he knew he was 
aiguii^ against the knr — neverdieleas he gained his 
point! 

€Hancii^ at die two laU attofn^-gencrak, Sir John 
CSampbdl and Sbr Frederidr Polkidr, we are finciUy 
struck vridi the vast importance of that qualification 
iHiicii we haTc heard on high andiority diaracterixed 
as die moat valuable fin- die bar, (and doubdess eq[uaity 
ao finr an odier ^MMuw-lfib profaai enB) namely ^nKf»- 
caLjmigmmt, a quality tins infinity more sett iceaMe, 
when faroug^ into contact widi the practical affidis of 
lifiB^ than the most shining ^pahdes wkkomi it; ll» 
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possesoion or absence of which may have mudL to do 
with success at the bar ; and may probaUy render less 
astonishii^g the otherwise inexplicable instances there 
are of men, who, haying gained the highest rank at 
the imiversity, neyer rise bey<^d the Ipwest grad^e at 
the bar ; and of men who, haying neyer gone beycmd 
the lowest at the uniyersity, reach to the highest at 
the bar.' 

In the distinguished counsel just named, judg* 
ment is cool, calm, cautious, sagacious, experienced, 
and profound. In the present attomey^general there 
is rather more manifested of the energetic and the 
acute ; we should say decidedly, there is not one ad- 
yocate at the bar whose judgment is at once so pene- 
trating, so quick, and so correct Of energy he is the 
most striking impersonatioim and it is peculiarly dis- 
played on all the pradical faais of a case, being under 
theperfect guidance and control of his judgment* 

Tliis energy and judgment, with greyer experience 
and readier tact, perhaps, than other counsel in prac- 
tical legal business, render Sir Thomas, by a rare 
combination of excellencies, the most uniwrsaHy suc- 
ces^ul adyocate: whether with judges in banco or 
juries at nisi prius^ in points of law or in questions 
of fact, in eliciting eyid^nce, or arguing upon its 
effect, — ^what he cannot accomplish — and nothuig else 
— ^is indeed hopeless. 

Those distinguished adyocates, Mr. Kelly and Sir W. 
Follett, are perhaps most frequently selected to con^bat 
wi& Sir Thomas, and the contest is sure to be seyere. 
There is a piercing acuteness and shrewd tact in Kelly^ 
as to all the business of a case, a thorough knowledge 
of legal points, and a ready judgment as to ih&r 
application, which make him a yery dangerous oppo- 
nent ; and in which, together with th^ intefuey unrie- 
lapsing, determined eneigy of his adyocacy, he strongly 
resembles % Thomas, to whom, howeyer, he is cer- 
tainly inferior in a commanding power of mind, 
eleyating Wilde aboye the mere dexterity aJ^poinU of 
law, for which the early acquaintance of both with a^ 
attorney s practice distinguishes them pretty equally^ 
and inyesting him with that infinitely more potent 
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skill, which grasps at and works with principles. 
He&ce, though' for -the usual husiness cases, Kelly is 
as good an adyocate as could he had*— we know attor- 
neys, who are good judges, consider him so — ^yet, in 
a case requiring a greater hreadth, so to speak, of 
adrocacnr, emhracing larger pnnc^les, wider analogies, 
than ordinary, in such cases Sir W. Follett would he 
a better match for Wilde ; having an ingenuity of 
argument, a subtlety of perception, and a fertility of 
illustration, which cannot be surpassed. Sir William's 
are the finest possible specimens of easily flowing, 
yet regularly and closely woven reasoning ; much 
more sdent^ than Wilde's, which seems the result 
of extreme energy, exciting and stimxdating quick- 
ness of conception, and follows rather the natural 
impulses of diought than any preconceived order ; it 
carries you on, step by step, along a line of argument 
apparently of imbroken continuity and inseparable 
cohesion, wi&out pause, hesitation, or divergence, till 
you are landed on a firm basis of conviction^ But, if 
FoUett's is the moie regular, Wilde's is the more ener- 
getic, and what Sir William possesses in science^ Sir 
Thomas amply makes up in strength. 

We have onen witnessed, with engrossing interest, a 
hard contest between these great advocates. One case 
we remember as peculiarly calculated to set their 
abilities fairly in competilion (speaking now solely of 
banco aiguments) : a cause, the issue of which was, 
whether a cargo of cotton diipped at Bombay, to be 
charged for fireight at fifty cubic feet per tcm, was to 
be measured immediately after coming from a power- 
ful hydraulic press, to which the bales were subjected 
just before loading, or upon their unloading, when 
there had taken place an expansion, which would 
cause a diflerence in the estimate of near a hundred 
tons. At the trial, the defendant against whom the 
action was brought for this difference of freight, pro- 
duced evidence of a ^^ usage* requiring the foimtf 
measurement at Bombay. This evidence was re- 
o^ved ; and evidence, offered by the plaintiff, of the 
captain's having given an estimate to show that the 
mensuration, just before shipping, considerably ex- 
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ceeded that taken just after pressing, was rejected. 
Sir T. Wilde, for the plaintifiP, argued mat the terms of 
the charter party proyided for the ship heing loaded 
to an extent ^ not exceeding what she could reasonably 
bear ;" that therefore the capacity of the ship was the 
proper basis of calculation ; that the argument for the 
''*' usage" went too far; that it would support a calcu- 
lation on the footing of such a pressure as would com^ 
press the bales to ihe size of nutm^s ; that evidence 
to show a usage was only admissible to explain latent 
ambiguity ; that the expression here, '^ fifty feet per 
ton," must, according to common sense, mean the 
space occupied in the ship ; that the expansion to a 
considerable extent took place soon aner loading; 
and that the proper and reasonable period for measur- 
ing was, therefore, directly after unloading; that evi- 
dence had been, in cases he cited, rejected, to proTe a 
usage analagous to this now set up ; to prove a custom, 
for example, of eighteen ounces being considered a 
pound; that a test so uncertain as the mensuration aft» 
coming from screws of uncertoin, indefinite power, was 
manifestly not so reasonable as that of measuring on 
delivery ; that, therefore, the evidence of usage ought 
to have been rejected, and the evidence of the captain 
received. Sir William FoUett contra argued that the 
terms ^^ fifty feet per ton," being quite uncertain in 
themselves, not being accompanied by any explanation 
of when the mensuration was to be taken, the evidence 
of usage was admissible, and that the usage having 
been proved, no idea of what might be thought just 
or reasonable ought to vary it ; t^t the evidence of 
the cantain was rightly rejected, because it bore not 
upon the contract between the parties. Then, in re> 
ply, Wilde urged that the evidence of the captain had 
a direct reference to the rationality of the usage, by 
showing the variations in the measurement even before 
shipping. This will give an idea of the species of 
controversy constantly arising in banco cases, and of 
the ^eat scope afforded for ingenuity, subtlety, and 
fertility of reasoning, suggestions of analogies, and 
illustrations. The court held that the evidence of the 
us£^e was admissible, but thait the evidence of the 
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captain was also admissible, as tending to show the 
Yinreasonableness of the usage. 

One of those cases which, utterly uninteresting in 
themseiyes, become, from their fortuitous connexion 
with great constitutional questions, m/emorakle^ as 
guying rise to great contests, and establishing high 
principles of law, was the celebrated trial of Sto<^- 
dale 9. Hansard, which occurred in the Queen's Bench, 
in 1837. The plea to an action for libel, against the 
printer of the House of Commons, incidentcdly raised 
the momentous question of the extent of parliament- 
ary privilege. Well do we remember how, when the 
attorney-general, with his slow, dogged determination, 
was maintaining that the direction of the house was 
sufficient justification for the publication of any paper, 
the high-spirited and loftty-minded chief justice nred 
up with jealous indignation, and thus instantly inter- 
rupted the advocate of the Commons : — 

^ I cannot understand, Mr. Attorney-General, how 
the authority of the House of Commons can be well 
used as a justification for printing and publishing a 
libd on any person ; if the printing were for the use 
of the members alone, it might be different, but in 
this case the printed reports have been bought at a 
public sale." 

S&r John Campbell's hard and solid nature was 
not to be driven or shaken from a position once 
taken up, determinately maintained his ground, and 
he went on calmly citing cases, ^^ Luke v. King," and 
*'Bex 9. Wright,' which, he contended, satisfactorily 
established his argument. Lord Denman, whose ar- 
dent ^^ soul of fire^om " was just the most calculated 
to take instinetive alarm at an imagined insidious ad*- 
vance of tyranny, and in whose warmly tempered 
nature, perhaps, this jealousy of a tyrannical advance 
was the more suddenly excited and took deeper root, 
appeared on this occasion, as in all others where his 
sense of right or his moral apprehension was touched, 
to be in no small degree exated, and to speak rather 
firom fedmg than from judgment ; and when he came 
to change the jury, his lofhr aim was at once directed 
against what ne considered the new and mighty an*« 
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tagom$t of liberty and law ; he dashed aside, wilii an 
indignancy that delayed not to aigoe them, lihe ^^eaaes* 
of the attorney-general ; and his voice fell with all its 
most imposing tones of dignity upon the ear as iie 
gave uttarffiCKse to these memcNrable words — ^memoraUc^ 
as having set the spark of ignition to the slmnbemig 
elem^its of oolli«u>n between the great powers of jai- 
yilege and law. ^' I am bound to say that, coming 
before me as a questi<m for my direction, I entirely 
disagree with the law of the attomey-g^seral. I am 
not aware of the existence in this country of any body 
of men whatoyer who can privilege any servant en 
tiieirs to publish libels on individuals. I wiw to say this 
most effectively and distinctiy ; because I think that, 
if on a first opportunity that arose in a court injustice, 
on this question being started, it were left unsatisfiie- 
torily explained, the judge who sat in that eourt might 
become an accomplice to the destructi<m of the liberties 
of his country." ^' The ease of Rex v. Wright is not 
applicable to the present." Thus summarily was the 
attorney-general's mrecedent thrown aside. 

This great question we recollect was subjected to 
the profound investigation and rigid scrutmy of a 
legal argument which, for depth, diuation, and solem- 
nity, could never have been surpassed. In suppott 
of the privileges of the house, Sir John Gan^bell 
spoke nearly three days; and, for industry of re- 
search, and sagacity of observation, and extent of legal 
learning, his speech was a wonderful adiievement. 
Still there was sMuething lacking to what we gene- 
rally feel an impressive argument ; it was more 
weighty than pcwerftd ; it wanted that masterly ^rasp 
of intellect which, on such a vast mass of authonties, 
works with such a magic of art as to eonoentrato all 
into a lucid) resistless un\Jtiy of conmcHon, For ex-* 
tent and profundity of legal knowledge^ Sir John was 
unsurpassed ; bat m that breadth of intellect whidi 
wields a perfect and an easy mastery over the most 
multitudinous miscdlany of details, and throws them 
luminously and perspicuously into the current of prin- 
ciple, he was vastly inferior to Wilde, his sucoessor, 
whose memorable speech on the same questioii^iB tiie 
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Hondo of Commons, was probably the most splendid 
modd €f argummtatwe do^Mneee^er^ in these modem 
dajB, produced ; it bound l^e house in a Bpdl of admi- 
zanon, for three hours, of the strictest logical, legal 
nasoning, which, by the vfondrons skill and energy 
of mind, enchained, rireted attention, and left behii^, 
even in those it did not convert, the impression (arow- 
ed by some of ^e fiarsi senators) of matchless, sur- 
passing ability. 

This teminds us of the great difference between a 
nui prita and a banco case, as regards the nature 6f 
the attributes required for success at each. The first 
requires rather readinets; the latter, diptk. For 
the production of a powerful legal argument, before 
a learned bench, there must be a depth of knowledge, 
and an intellect profound and clear, not often met 
with. While for the conducting of a trial through all 
its ever shifting dirersities of exigency, there nmst be 
a ready skill and natural tact, almost as uncommon: 
qualities, ^' so rare in their separate excellence," '''how 
much more rare in their combination Y* a combination, 
however, which is exhibited in the great advocates 
we hare mentioned. 

In a niii pHus case, there is a perpetual demand 
for a rapidity of perception, a readiness of reference, 
a dexterity of controversy, a shrewdness, a coolness, 
a eotreetoess^ a quickness of judgment, wMch to those 
who can appreciate it all, is even more interesting 
than the displays (more popularly pleasing) of power^ 
{ill examinations or impressire appeals. There are 
legal poists suddenly started, — a document is objected 
to^*i-^ question is to be defended, and on each side, at 
a OMHnent's notice, aal argument fevourable to be ad- 
duced, and authorities cited, and those hostile to be 
gifted, sotttinized, dii»uted, and destroyed. There 
are some advocates who have a peculiar talent and 
tact for tins species of sudden, strata^etic combating ; 
an ability which alone, of such importance is it, 
will place very high at th^ bar counsel not possessed 
of those external* attributes of impre$non and expre»- 
MMi, virhieh give power to the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, and invest with the plausibility of oratorship, 
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the addresses to a jmy. Of advocates who possete 
these qualities in a happy and powerful oomhinatioii^ 
none are more conspicuous than Mr. Thesiger, pre* 
eminently a poptdarKxnA of adyocate, possessed of a 
sanguine flow of spirits, — a buoyant, irrepressible elas- 
ticity of mind, which gives him such a prepossessing air 
of confidence, it seems hardly possible to imagine he 
can be in the wrong, — and carries him right bxayely 
through a case with an assured anticipation of success ; 
nerving him for firesh exertion in every difficulty, and 
in^iiing him with new hopes in the most arduoos 
of crises. 

In the eliciting of evidence, the skill of our first-rate 
advocates is very strongly manifested. A superficial 
observer will probably imagine that this skill nrast 
necessarily be displayed entirely or mainly in cross- 
examinations ; but one who closely enters ioto the 
spirit of a trial, and with the capacity to imderstand, 
will perceive how much of tact, sagacity, and ability, 
is required in an advocate to brinff out distinctly from 
his own witnesses the &cts he wishes to extract, and 
those onlf/; so as to afford no clue for the incon- 
venient investigations, and no hints for the searching 
scrutiny of cross-examination. The great advocates 
we have named present, in any case they are engaged 
in, fine examples of this not least important, though 
less conspicuous, of their numerous high qualifications. 
Nothing can be more perfectly perspicuous and plain, 
yet at the same time more cautious and skilfiil, thati 
the questions by which they extract their ^^ leading 
fJEust," veiling the most consummate art under the 
guise of a most truthful, straightforward simplicity ; 
their great aim being to leave no track behind them. 
It was with no small interest, and not a little of diver- 
sion, we once observed Sir T. Wilde, afiter haviiw, 
with this simple art^ which is not less required m 
stating than in proving the '*' leading facts, opened 
a most complicated cause,-*displaying in the positive 
distortions of his expressive countenance, the torture 
he was undergoing, while Bis rather awkward ^* ju- 
nior * was examinmg the first witness with such clum- 
siness that every question brought out something 
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which supplied a Taluable hint to the opposite coun- 
sel) or worse, told decidedly against his own case : 
at last, Sir Thomas would bear it no longer, — ^he 
started up, with scarcely dissembled anger, and '^ took 
the witness " into his own hands ; and the very first 
question he put was shaped with such a masterly 
ability, yet such lucid simplicity, that the man coM 
not annper in any other way than directly and dis- 
tinctly as the client's case required—- arff edare artmn* 

In cross-examination, however, there is required 
not only skill but patoer ; and in this highly difficult 
branch of the advocate's duty, the demolition or 
neutralization of hostile evidence he has reason to 
believe is wilfully or otherwise wholly false, partly 
untrue, much too highly coloured, or thoroughly dis- 
torted, — ^then are imperatively demanded some of 
thosQ external powerM of impression^ so to term them, 
by which a false witness may be confounded, an un- 
willing testimony extorted, dc^ed obstinacy of error 
conquered. Equally difficult the task to compel 
£rom a reluctant mouth the retractation of the o^^r- 
matio fdlsi^ or the admission of the suppressio veri ; 
fatal as either may be to the rights, to the liberty, 
perhaps to the Itfe^ of a client. Herein lies certainly 
often the main struggle of a case ; herein is frequently 
displayed the surpassing skill and power of our 
greatest advocates ; and few things are more interest- 
ing than witnessing the destruction of hostile evidence 
by Wilde's overwhehning energy. Pollock's impres- 
nve dignity, the searching keenness of Kelly, or th 
powerml ridicule of Thesiger. 

Where forensic eloquence comes chiefly into play 
is, in replies, or speeches for defendants who have no 
evidence to produce. And here many a noble exhi- 
bition of eloquence occurs to our recollection. All 
those we have named, we need hardly say, are power- 
ful in these^ as in all critical exigencies; pre-eminently 
so are Pollock, Follett, and Wilde. . The latter pours 
impetuously along his rapid, yet skilful argument: 
the former, by his lofty eloquence, investing his cause 
with all the majesty of justice. For dignity. Sir Fre- 
derick is as unsurpassed, as his great competitor is fot 
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energy; and when, as in most cases io£ importance 
there necessarily must be, the elements of moral feeir 
ing are touched, he enlists them all upon his side, 
with a majestic Ovation of tone, Tvhich throws almost 
a sacredness around the csnse he adrocatesL He^ 
peatedly we hare seen his dignified elo^ence in 
reply on actions for unfounded imputations on mosal 
oharacter, or mercantile reputation, eyen when a case 
of most dangarous weight has been made out against 
his client, work with such a mighty magic on the 
minds of the jury, that they haye all but interrupted 
him, in their haste to return vefdicts for sums as large 
as £1,000, £1,500, nay, in one cases we lecdyiect 
£2,500. Follett 8 /orto is of another kind ; he is admi- 
rable when he has to make a defence out of aa 
immense mass of such minute and heterogeneeos 
details, that none but a first-rate and most skitfoi 
intellect could poaiiUy educe a lucid and powerfkl 
concentration ; he is unequalled, saye by Wilde him* 
self, for this &eile, yet masterly management of ayaat 
mass of disjointed circumstances, eliciting thcrefiDom 
a cogency amd yarietjr of argument, which va any <^iier 
man would be a painM effort, but which he has the 
faculty of producing in a most easy, natural, con- 
tinuous flow ; and it differs widely firoin the animated 
or the eleyated eloquence of the two distinguished 
adyocates just alluded to, in that it is oyer n niwpiw* 
sioned imagination, apparently being utterly subjected 
to the mental science. In this close cogency and dis- 
passionate dexterity of reasoning. Sir William is yery 
much resemjbled by Mr. Erie, one oi the most able of 
adyocates. Thesiger, on the other hand, is eyer liyely, 
animated, and impassioned ; Jeryis is dhrewd, and 
stringent to seyerky ; Growder has an imposing^ 
plausibility of oratory ; Kelly has a concentrated in* 
tensity of energy ; Talfourd, a classic beauty of eky- 
quenee: so diyerse, so contrasted, are their yarioos 
styles of adyocacy. 

Talfburd is indeed the only rhetorician at the bar r 
he presents the only combination of those most hostile 
elements, poetry and law : the author of '^ Ion" msf 
be heard arguing most learnedly on a '' fine and re-i 
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coverf." Not unimportant, as narrow miads may 
deem, id such a Hsioa in adyocacj. What though 
the stem serUtiny of judges, and the inflexible jus- 
tice of juries y^ere ever an iiresstible opposition to 
the impressicms of a thrilling eloquence, is not a great 
object gained when there is at fBast a prepossession 
oreated in &Tour of a <^nt ; when the effects of ^e- 
j«dice, or of hostile impression are neutralized, or 
reTersed ? And though evidence, and eyidence alone 
should gOYem decisioni^ is there not enough of scope 
in most cases for llie power of eloquence to turn the 
scale in some nice balance of belief, some warmng 
of conflicting of opinions I 

The most interesting trial we erer witnessed was 
in the Gomotnon Pleas a few jears bade, the last 
** Writ €i Right."* Not all perhaps of those even not 
unrersed in legal tedmicalities know what the ^^ Writ 
c^ Right*' once was^ and whcosce it was derired. To 
many at least it may be interesting to learn, that 
among the oldest lastitufcions of our bw there existed 
a proceeding, introduoed into this oouatiy by the Nor- 
man conqueror, but descended from an age so re- 
mote, that of its origin historic research has ^scoyered 
no iaenM»ial, for the discussion (among others) of 
questions relatiye to real property; and the manner in 
which these '^ Writsof Ri^ty^as ^eywere termed, were 
tried, wasby^^ battle," aecordmgto the fi:^Iowing descrip- 
ti<m, fumidied by ike old chronickrs of the times. 

Ilie ^Uenant," that is, the holder of the disputed 
properiy, and the ^' demandant," or the riyal claimant, 
selected champions, who, on a certain day, came into 
a piece of ground sixty feet square, enclosed with 
lists; on one side being a ooort erected for the judges 
of the Oommoft Pleas, who attended in their scariet 
xobes, and a bar for the learned sergeants in the law. 
The court sat at sun^rise; and proclamation being 
made for the parties, their diampions were introduced 
(by two knights in coats of armour), wil^ red sandals^ 
bare-longed from the knee downwards, bare-headed, 
and with arras bare to the elbow. The weapons al- 
lowed were batcms, or stayes '^ of an ell long," and a 

* This appeared in the Cambridge University Magazine. 
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feuTHMiniered leather target; so that death larelj 
sued in these combats. They each swore to the tnitfaL 
of the cause they undertook, and took this oath against 
sorcery and enchantment: ^'Hear this, ye justices, 
that I hare this day neither eat, drank, nor haye 
upon me bone, stone, ne grass, ne any enchantment, 
sorceiy, ne witchcraft, whereby the law of Qod may 
be abused, or the law of the aevil exalted. So help 
me Qod and his saints." The " battle" then began ; 
and the combatants were bound to fight '^till the 
stars appeared in the evening ;" and if the champion 
of the tenant could keep his ground till then, he had 
supported his cause ; if either parhr yielded, and at* 
terwi " craven," with that fetal word he lost his right, 
and was for ever disgraced. The piety and Wisdom 
of our ancient lesis&tors displaced this remnant of 
Gothic barbarism m the reign of Henry II., by the 
substitution — as an akemativey however, only — of the 
" Grand Assiae" for the «' Trial by Battle," which so 
lately as the reign of Elizabeth, indeed we are not 
sure if not much later, was demanded, and granted ; 
and which certainly was abolished by law at 'compa- 
ratively a recent period. By the grand assize, the 
sheriff summoned four knights, who chose twelve 
others ; and these togeihor formed the ^ recognitors* 
by whom the cause was tried. Even this became, in 
the progress of centuries, too '^ clumsy" and ^Sincon- 
venient' to keep pace with the ^ march of intellect ;" 
and was swept away by the improving spirit of the 
legislature. 

Gladly did we find that the circumstances of the 
trial itscdf invested it with no ordinary interests, — ^they 
were really romantic. The possessor of an immense 
estate ; the lord of a princely revenue, which from 
father to son had for three generations been trans- 
mitted through the uninterruiited line of inheritance, 
was suddenly disturbed by a rival claim, urged within 
a few hours only of the expiration of the sixty years 
beyond which the law barred any such pretensions, 
and by a poor unknown mariner ! The strange novelty 
of the case excited interest, and enlisted on the side 
of the claimant a host of eager allies, who enabled 
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iiim to cany on the process of litigation for sereiai 
years, till at last the solemn appeal was made to this 
ancient form of trial, which am>rded for such arduous 
attempts peculiar £icilities : and in the court of Com- 
mon I^leas at Westminster was the ^^ grand assize' to 
be held. Throngs of spectators flocked to behold tho 
curious contest ; and, as though to do honour to the 
obsequies of this antique yestige of the olden time, 
there was an ahnost unparalleled array of legal talent 
engaged in the struggle, and a spectacle of intellectual 
championship never surpassed. There were to ad* 
Tocate the tenant's right, the authority, the learning, 
the experience of the attomey-eeneral — ^the boldness, 
sagacity, and dexterity of Wilde — ^the acuteness and 
lynx-eyed vigilance of Kelly; and to support the de* 
mandant's claim were the persuasive eloquence of 
Talfourd, and the varied and splendid abilities of that 
fine model of an English advocate — " in himself a 
host" — Sir William FoUett. What mind could be so 
dull as not then to cast a retrospective glance over 
the lapse of gone-by centuries ? — with a slight effort 
of the imagination to picture-— on that very spot per- 
haps, some five hundred years back — ^the crowded 
lists, suiTounded by curious spectators of the fierce 
encounters by which the ^^ right" was then decided ; 
and contrasting with them the eager listeners to this 
illuBtri<yis combat of superior minds, reflect for a mo- 
ment on the stranee alteration which time had worked 
in the nation's character. Appropriately, too, were 
the champions selected, for who better fitted to de- 
fend a long-established and remotely-resting posses- 
sion, than Sir John Campbell's steady, cautious per- 
severance, his dogged, immoveable tenacity, his erasp 
of memory, and reach of foresight. Where could be 
found a more trying test to the validity of a new and 
complicated claim, than Kelly's never-sleeping watch- 
fulness ; and on points of legal practice, what so for- 
midable to an antagonist as the severe scrutiny and 
eager energy of Wilde ? While, on the other hand, 
could a poor and obscure claimant have a more at- 
tractive, a more prepossessing, a more seductive advo- 
vocacy, than the ready rhetoric and mellifluous oratory 
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of the author of *^ Ion V or could he seciire, in itiS 
penon of one man, so powetfdl a combination of qua- 
lities, yalnable in a pleader, as Sir William FoUettTs 
depth of legal research, bis astate and penetrating in- 
tellect, his artftilly woven and closely connected rea- 
soning, his skill in the eliciting or sifting of eTidence, 
and his imposing dignity of manner. 

For the case of the tenant, deeds and other un- 
questionable documents were put in, which clearly 
traced the history of the estate, firdm the first owner, 
a learned sergeant of the law, in the reign of Chariesr 
II. to his grandson, who, not knowing his heir-at- 
law, bequeathed it to a friend, on condition of the 
heir beine allowed to claim it whenever he should 
appear. The heir did not appear; and the lineal 
descendant of the legatee now held the estate. 

Eyety one looked with intense anxiety for the de- 
mandant's ease, curious to hear how through the long 
lapse of years he could trace his connexion with the 
original possessor. His case was opened by Talfburd, 
who, in those musical tones in which he pours forth 
the enthusiastic poetiy of his eloquence, first ^' paid 
the passing tribute of a sigh" to the memory of that 
ancient relic of the old EngHsh jurisprudence which 
had ruthlessly been consigned to destruction, and 
haying skilfully employed the charm, which none 
could more beautiftdly raise fircmi the recoVections 
which hung around this ancient and yeneiable form 
of trial — ^to create a kind of prepossessing sympathy 
in favour of his client, who was last to have recourse 
to it, he proceeded to detail the intricate and length- 
ened genealogy; from kis lips winding smoothly and 
pleasingly along, whereby the claimants ancestty was 
traced up to a time contemporaneous with the ori- 
ginal owner s possession of me estate — ^then carried 
in the ascending line, till it reached the common fore- 
fathers of both, among the obscure shepherds of North 
Wales, and lastly descended to the founder of the 
disputed inheritance. 

Numerous were the links required to fill up tfaisr 
long and complicated chain of ancestry, the absence 
of any cme of which would have broken the con- 
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nescion, and of course destroyed the effioieiicy of the 
whole. Never was the slow progress of legal demon-* 
stration watched with keener ri^ance, car subjected 
to severer scrutiny* There were aged, but hsJe and 
hearty men, venerable grey-hairea patriarchs, who 
had been brought from the rural retirement of a cen- 
tuiy, to tax their feeble memories for incidents which 
by-g<me generations had witnessed. And there were 
deeds ransacked from dusty receptacles of ancient re» 
eords, ahnost illegible firom annuity; and there were 
parish registers, '^ the short and simple annals of the 
poor/' eagerly sought after, and joyfully discovered 
amidst the long-undisturbed memorials of viUase 
churches ; and many, too, of those interminable pe£« 
grees whereon the tenacious '^ pride of birth," so cha- 
racteristic of the ancient Britons, delists to track out 
and to emblazon an illustrious descent, through the 
Lloyds and Llewellyns of many garorations, by means 
of the iaint glimmering ci traditionary light, or the 
scs^ered scraps of imperfect information, sedulously 
gleaned from forgotten mimuments or obscure inscrip- 
tions, even from periods where the fsibulous mingles 
with and veils the historical. Innumerable were the 
objections which forensic acuteness started to the ad^ 
mission of particular evidence, and many were the 
points of law raised and argued on both sides with 
most pe^rsevering pertinacity. And it was not till the 
^' stars had appeared" on the evening of the second 
day of protracted investigation, that there was con* 
strueted, fix>m such multifarious sources, and despite 
such constant obstructions, a foundation on which to 
base the demandant's claim. 

Bat then did the counsel of the tenant resolve to 
strike a sudden and fatal blow at <M!ie of the principal 
Mnks in the lengthened chsdn of genealogical evidence; 
and they impeached the credibility of a most im- 
portant of those silent testimonials which had been 
gathered from the muniments of a remote hamlet, 
bringing forward witnesses who declared a deed on 
whidi hung the whole line of ancestral descent to 
have been^r^^l. 

Now was the time for the display of those high 
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and varied abilities which are essential in a leading 
counsel, and of which Sir William FoUett presents 
the finest living combination. These are the jno- 
ments in which genius is tested, the crises in whi<^ 
causes are lost and won, on the decision, the skill, 
the eneiOT of a single instant— -moments like the 
present, tor example, when Sir William, in the courae 
of a few minutes, foimd the whole weight of the 
cause, and the valuable interests and the intense anx- 
iety which hung upon it, trembling in the balance 
already declining fearfully against him ; and that on 
the next movement which he made, depended whether 
that weight should finally be lost to him, or turned 
triumphantly in his favour. 

Sir William Follett rose on the present occasion^ 
with the perfect consciousness that in all human pro-* 
bability his cross-examination of the witnesses jwo- 
duced by the other side in rq>ly^ would decide the 
fate of his persevering and hitherto unsuccessfol clients 
Yet along with this sense of responsibility, there was 
upon his brow a calm confidence in superior powen 
of intellect, and a gathering of them up to a certain 
triumph* The witness, a gentleman of talents and 
education, vtras first engaged in a series of searching 
and scrutinizing questions on the grounds fi>r the 
judgment he had so confidently given as to the foiu 
gery of the will. He was then drawn into a dose 
contest with his acute antagonist on all those nice 
shades of probability and inference, and those nu- 
merous components to belief, which evidence as to 
mere opinion or judgment is naturally subject to; 
and here the advocate speedily manifested the vast 
superiority of his powerful and well-disciplined mind: 
the witness, orerwhelmed by his subtle interrogatories, 
lost his self-possession, and committed himself to a 
positive assertion, that a certain qualification which 
he knew to be wanting in the vnll referred to, was 
an essential evidence of authenticity in a document 
professing to be of the specified period. Again en- 
trapped into bewildering discussions, he was suddenly, 
when his attention had been sufficiently diverted, led 
to admit that a certain deed was genuine, which was 
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found to want the qualification in question : it was 
instantly exhibited by Sir William with a piond smile 
of exultation, and never was the e£Fect of hostile tes* 
timony more e£fectually and triumphantly destroyed. 

The music of Tdtfourd s fascinating oratory again 
was heard in all its melody, and in rich and fervid 
strains, excited by the strange and stirring interest 
that now was thrown over the cause, and deughted to 
find in the singular and antiquated testimonies, on 
which his client's claim had rested, a theme to which 
he could not fail to respond in the sweetest and most 
thrilling tones of an eloquence always* kindled to en- 
thusiasm by aught that brought along with it thepoe^ 
try oftkepast^ he stroye to weave around these weak 
and time-worn evidences the rich veil of an enchant- 
ment that might hide their feebleness, and long and 
earnestly pleaded on their behalf, in the hope that he 
might thereby counteract the cold sarcasms which 
already had been liberally thrown out, ^d which he 
knew vrould, in the closing reply of the attorney- 
general, be carefully and chillingly uttered against 
*'^ Welsh pedigrees" and '^mouldering monuments." 

The sun rose next morning on the third and last 
day of this rare struggle, and for five hours did Sir 
John Campbell labour with th^t untiring and plod- 
ding perseverance, that unwearied and wearying in- 
duBri^, and that inflexible and indurated gravity, for 
which he is so remarkable, accumulating every fact, 
every argument, every inference, ererj supposition, 
which memory or iogacky coidd suggest ih mvour of 
his cause. 

Then came the summing up. And it was a splen- 
did study of judicial inteUect. The judge was the 
Lord Chief jfustice Tindal,-— of all others the fittest 
to preside on such an occasion : in his calm, tranquil, 
thoughtful countenance, his old English heartiness, 
and unfashionable ruggedne$8 of appearance, we seem 
to behold the very impersonation of venerable black 
letter law, and cannot avoid thinking of Fortescue, 
and Hale, and Littleton. He, without the delay of a 
single second, proceeded to cast upon the accumula- 
tion of three days^ nunute and intricate investigation, 
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the light of a dear and figorous intellect ; and it Mrsm 
odBrvellous to ohserye how plain and palpable a path 
it tracked out for itself, through tiie vast labjrinm of 
contradictory testimonies, how qnietlj it iiurew out of 
its way all those legal perplexities which fetvnsic so- 
phistry had started, how unerringly it darted upon the 
point where the secret of the case really lay, hov^ 
easily it cast aside the great body of irreleTant mat^ 
%ex which seryed but to darken and clond the subject ; 
how laddly it arrailged the few ample questions to 
which the minds of the '^ knights recognitors" were 
to be apjdied, and how powermlly it brought to bear 
upon them the collected force of aJi those disconnected 
particles of important eridence, which in the progresa 
of the case had been elicited. 

A few moments elapsed ere the '' knights* returned 
the yerdict— 

'^ That the tenant had the mdre right to held the 
lands in question*" 

To pass from the courts of law to those 6f chancery 
ifl to breathe another atmosphere. 

There is a peculiar air of seclusion and isolation 
from the world, separation £r(»n eyexy thing like ex- 
eitement or bujftle, in the equity courts. To a casual 
spectator they haye the appearance of something like 
drowsiness, — ^t least of a cahn, steady leisure. Nought 
impassioned or im^ginatiye here seems eyer to hare 
entrance. No element of excitement appears to min-^ 
gle in the proceedings. There is something that 
Smells of vmltk in their courts. The solicitors don't 
seem to haye poor clients. Men with little or nothing 
go to laWf get into action somehow or other; but 
nobody heaiB of people beins inyolyed in chancery 
(saye a few positiyely insane; who haye not some- 
thing consHderable at stake. Business is done henr 
on a much latger scale than generally in the law 
courts ; where hundreds ere in disj^tlte there, thou* 
sands are here, — ^yet fdl is done so guieUy. No niti 
prim noise penetrates here, with all the rush oi ynt- 
nesses, aiid all the bustle of trials. The proceedings, 
eyidence and all^ axe all on paper. Marriage settle- 
ments to be adjusted^ legacies to be diyidra, execu- 
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terships to be managed, nv illd to be interpreted, pur- 
ehases to be controlled, partnership accounts decided, 
all sorts of family disputes to be determined. The 
counsel hold in their briefs the entirety of each case : 
the witnesses, and ^e peonies^ tell their tale from n- 
Imtpagper^ — all is done by calm, quiet study. 

lliere is no need in the courts of chancery for all 
iiiose personal attributes necessary ^ the due dis- 
diarge of the more prominent^ public, and exciting 
duties of a common law advocate. A capacity fiyr 
elear-headed investigation of the most extensive and 
complicated written proceedings, joined with a readi- 
ness at discerning and applying ;>r»nct>^, are the re- 
quisite-qualities of a chanc^y advocate. There must 
be a comprehensive yet minutely searching grasp of 
the whole case, and a skill in suiting to its circum- 
stances the authorities to be cited, and the reasoning 
to be employed. At the common law bar, none scarcely 
rise to eminence who have not some of those exter- 
md qualifications which aie necessary before popular 
tribunals. In the equity courts, intellect aiUme is re- 
quired: the possession of popular attributes will never 
at all^ as it may in the other courts, promote success ; 
while those physical weaknesses which are incompa- 
tible with the wear and tear of nisi pritu, are no 
obstacles to rise at the chancery bar, where the advo- 
cate has never to do else than calmly, dispassionately 
reoion^ before a calm dispassionate judge. A counsel 
may at the common law bar rise to great eminence as 
a nisi priue advocate, without depth of intellect, which 
is indispensaUe to eminence at the chancery bar: of 
course to be entitled to the highest rank at the com- 
mon law bar, an advocate must be equally able to 
eontest bravely amidst the turbulent elements of niii 
prius, and to wade in the <ieq>^ though ^Mf waters of 
9anco ; but in equity the only path to eminence lies 
^ough these placid depthsw And those who can ap- 
nreciate the pexfection of argumentative skill, and who 
nave ability to understand the matters ordinarilv in 
disputation, may constantly be impelled to the high- 
est admiration, as he listens to the masterly pleadmg 
of PembertOD, of Wigram, or of Knight,^--uniting 
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the most profound knowledse of the principles con* 
stitudog their sdencey with we most consummate skill 
in its priMcUce, 

The subtlety of perception, grasp of intellect, and 
skill in reasoning, which Sir W. Follett so eminentlj 
possesses, in common with those great advocates, ren- 
der him a formidable antagonist for them, ofien 
^^ brought in special," as he is to cope with one or 
other of them, in their own courts, or in the lords, 
or priyy council : and then the trial of intellectual 
ability and power is splendid. The nature of chan- 
cery proceedings is such as necessarily to require for 
their perfect mastery a most rare union of acute per- 
ception with accurate comprehension of mind. The 
field thrown open for penetrating keenness and astute 
ingenuity, in the lawy as to the nature of eridenoe, 
the credibility of vritnesses, the searching ordeal of 
examination through which their testimony has to 
pass, is infinitely less extensive, by reason of the evi- 
dence being restricted as fiur as possible to disinter- 
ested persons, than in equity, when the parties them- 
selves give evidence, and where the result is a seyeve 
contest between the studied astuteness of the affidavit 
drawers, and the lynx-eyed acuteness of the opposing 
counsel; the object for which the ability of the 
former is strained to the utmost, being the statement 
of their clients' case in so dexterously guarded a 
manner that no assistance shall thereby be given to 
their adversaries: the rival aim of the advocates 
being to elicit, firom latent ambiguities, unwilling ad- 
missions, or detect, in a thousand minute particulars, 
those contradictory. Prodigious as the mass of affi- 
davits is in any case of importance, and masterly as 
is the skill wherewith they are drawn by such draughts^ 
men as Parker or Koe: severe is the intellectual 
trial. A case we recollect, in which the nature of 
chancery investigations, and the species of ability re- 
quired for them, were peculiarly illustrated. Against 
Mr. Pemberton — unsurpassed in his own court (the 
Rolls), and having only one or two equals at the 
whole chancery bar— Sir W. Follett was retained 
special, in a cause, the matters in dispute whereof 
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being, whether some fifteen years back there was a 
certain agreement entered into between the parties—^ 
a conntnr solicitor and his town agent — that the lat- 
ter should not charge in business wherein his Princi- 
pe received nothing ; and whether, along that lapse 
of time, there had been culpable irregularities in ac- 
counts ; the evidence to be dealt with being the affi- 
davits, interminable and voluminous, of the parties, 
setting forth letters and accounts running through the 
ichclejlfieen years, Mr. Pemberton's speech, on open- 
ing the case for the petitioner, was beautifully lumi- 
nous, and at the same time consummately skilful. 
The order he threw into the immense chaos of papers, 
was magical ; they seemed to be at once illuminated 
by his glance, and to fall into arrangement under his 
touch. A vrhole day did his speech occupy, and at 
its conclusion his admiring client could not avoid ex- 
pressing the wannest eulogies. Not less masterly 
(andjust as lengthy, by the bye) was the address of 
Sir William, for the respondent. His eve appeared 
to have at one view the whole extent of the immense 
labyrinth of particulars — ^to embrace all — to scrutinize 
each ; the minutest flaw in the petitioner's case was 
unerringly darted upon, while innumerable, and, to 
a common observer, imperceptible points were dis- 
covered, which were woven together with wondrous 
skill, into a consistent fabric of defence. It may give 
an idea of the mode of treating such cases, and the 
unavoidable niceties of construction and subtleties of 
inference they involve, to give a specimen. The 
phrases interspersed throughout the letters, in which 
reference was made to same understanding — (in one 
case the expression was distinctly ^ the agreement") — 
were interpreted with consummate dexterity by Sir 
William as mere promises of voluntary reauctions, 
while Mr. Pemberton urged they were evidences of a 
-positive agreement : in several of these letters the re- 
spondent declared he would not allow the extent of 
the reductions asked for by the petitioner, his client. 
These passages were actually — such was the dexterity 
with which each counsel dealt with the circumstances 
•—brought forward by both^ Sir William arguing that 
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in connexion with the preceding tenns ^at thetcune 
Hme^ and to qualify them, the phrase ^ with auck 
lists," implying that the indictment was to he dell- 
Tered, and the lifts as tBdly ten days hefore trial ; that 
viewed in this light the phrase ^^'ot the same time'' 
meant that the delivery of indictment and lists was 
to he at least at the same interval^ not the same pre- 
cise />eriocf of time; and that this heing the substan- 
tial meaning of the act, it was not to he construed, ia a 
case wherem really the variation had heen for the 
henefit of the prisoner, giving him a greater interval 
than ten days after me delivery of the lists, so 
strictly as to frustrate justice : and, moreover, that 
the ohjection was taken too late afler pleading : 
for that if taken hefore it could have heen set right. 
In reply. Sir Frederick was naturally much more 
energetic than in opening, and incomparahly greater 
power did he now give to his argument, investing it 
with an imposing importance; demanding, in uiat 
lofty tone, hy no one so well assumed as himself 
that statutes designed for the protection of prisoners 
he construed «^rtc%-— that no crown counsel he per- 
mitted to give what they deemed eguivaleni^ — and, 
with learned insight into olden precedents, opposing 
to the ohjection of improper time, the ancient custom 
of the prosecuting counsel asking the prisoner hefore 
pleading, whether he had received the lists properly. 
When, with dignified eloquence he alone prohahly 
could have infused into the argument, he was citing, 
as a teomtn^, the didmn of a Stuart^s judge, that 
acts might he construed, '^ by enlarging or restricting; 
by extending or confining ;" in short, in any way al- 
tering or adapting the words used. Lord Abinger 
said, '^ I do not know whether you quote that as a 
reflection on the judges Who construe, or the legis- 
latures who enacted statutes. Blame is often im- 
puted to the judges, when the fault is with the 
namers of acts,"— Sir Frederick replied, ^* My lord, 
I only say the judges do not now take such liber- 
ties with acts as they did one hundred years ago." 
." True," rejoined Lord Abinger, *' but the acts then 
were shorty and destined for a variety of purposes ; 
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Qow they are long, elaborate, and framed mth aU the 
heatUiea of style gleaned frcvn the ^pedcd pleader* s 
office^ and the oonvetfoncers cdso," The minos of tke 
judges were sorely perplexed by the legal subtleties 
started, and so poweiiully upheld. They decided 
Qine to six that the delivery of the lists was bad, and 
in precisely the same proportion, that the objection was 
taken too late. 

For a most interesting exhibition of judicial intel- 
lect, we remember a case which probably was one of 
the most striking ever furnished. It was that of 
Wright V. Tatham, which for years had been litigated, 
and which had for its issue the possession of yast pro-> 
perty. The question turned on the sanity of a testa- 
tor. To establish this, then, letters were proffered in 
evidence which had been found in the cupboard where 
the testator kept his correspondence, after his death. 
They were written to him on business by intimate 
friends ; one of them was endorsed by his attorney. 
Of course the object with which they were offered 
was the leading to the inference that a man could not 
but haye been perfectly sane with whom his friends 
SO corresponded. At one trial the letters were re- 
jected, and a verdict found against the party offering 
them. The full court reversed this ruling; a new 
trial followed ; the letters were received ; the verdict 
was the other way. And then the question came to 
;he House of Lords upon appeal from the court be- 
low. The opinions of the judges were asked ; and 
each delivered his judgment upon the question at 
some length. There could hardly be a better oppor- 
tunity for observing the intellectual characteristics of 
the most illuslxious and learned men ; and the interest 
was greatly heightened by their differing widely 
among themselves, so that their declarations of the 
grounds of their respective opinions were somewhat 
in the nature of a controversy. 

Coleridge, as the junior judge, pronounced his opi- 
nion first. With dispassionate calmness he brought to 
bear upon the question, the investigation of his lumi- 
nous intellect; and manifested not a little of the learned 
philosophy of his accomplished mind; arguing that 
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the letters were utterly inadmissible; that their 
ception ^' could only be grounded on the fallacy that, 
whatever was morally convincing, whatever might in- 
fluence reasonable beings to form a judgment, ou^ht 
to go to a jury :** that this was " contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the law of England, that nothing should go 
to a jury but under the sanction of an oath ;" that these 
letters were " merely the opinions of the parties writ- 
ing, expressed without that solemn sanction;" that 
the instances, as of difficult questions of science or 
art, wherein opinions were allowed to be given to 
a jury, were grounded on the necessity of the cases, and 
could not establish a principle. Williams, with his 
penetrating, though somewhat eccentric shrewdness, 
held the same opinion, speaking of the letters, with 
strict severity, as merely equivalent to conversations. 
Gumey (who had received the letters on the last trial) 
strongly supported their admissibility as prima fade 
evidence ; as strong presumptive proof oi sanity in the 
person they were addressed to ; dwelling circumstan- 
tially on the place where they were found, and alon^ 
with other letters known to have been received ana 
read by the testator. Patteson brought his energy 
and sagacity to bear against the admissibility; his 
legal scrutiny, demanding evidence that the letters 
were received by the testator, and read, and under- 
stood, all which he urged was requisite to give them 
any value, for that nothing was in law receivable to 
establish his sanity, but acts of his oum, Alderson, 
erudite, logical, and keen, exerted his great powers of 
argument on the same side;- while E^lland (the late 
respected baron) as strenuously argued the reverse, 
contending that the letters having been found in the 
place of custody and secrecy appropriated by the tes- 
tator to such documents, was prima fade proof that he 
had placed them there, opened and read, and that 
this was sufficient presumption of his having under- 
stood them ; but that whether this were so or not, the 
acts of third parties, utterly disinterested, were good 
evidence, as the opinion of those who well knew the 
testator : the learned judge heightened the interest at- 
taching to his exposition of opmion by stating, that he 
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felt himself placed in very great difficulty through his 
haying known the testator, hut would endeavour to 
argue the case with unhiassed mind, as a mere ahstract 
point. Parke (Baron) enlisted his acute and vigorous 
mind on the side of opposition. The late Mr. Justice 
Vaughan allowed the one endorsed hy the attorney to 
he admissihle; thinking that this presumption was 
raised hy the endorsement, that the letter had heen 
given to the attorney hy his client, and that this act 
alone created a prohahility of sanity. But against the 
other two he argued forcibly, drawing upon his great 
practical knowledge for analogies from the rules of 
evidence, excluding not merely the strongest expression 
of opinion hy third parties, hut the firmest declarations 
of conviction, even when perfectly disinterested, nay, 
against their interest. Littledale's clear, close, and 
cogent reasoning upheld the same argument The 
late Mr. Justice Parke, with characteristic warmth, 
most strongly contended for the admissibility of all 
three letters ; holding that no means of arriving at a 
just conclusion ought to be left out ; that these were 
such means, and that ^Ho suppose these parties, who 
well knew the testator, would write such letters to him," 
was " to suppose they were as mad as he was said to 
be." Lord Chief Justice Tindal, with his strong, solid 
sense, supported the opinion of his " brother yaurfian." 
The intellectual contention was closed by Lords 
Brougham, Denman, and Cottenham, who pronounced 
for the rejection of all the letters, with the concurrence 
of Lord Lyndhurst, who did not however speak. 

It is a noble spectacle — the judges of the realm thus 
assembled to pronounce the law of England. And it 
is impossible to bring these " notes" to a close without 
expressing the most profound respect and veneration 
for the learning, the intellect, the dignity, the calm- 
ness, the equanimity — it were almost an insult to 
add — the impartiality of the bench. 
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REVIEW OF THE CETURCH AND STATE CONTROYERSIT. 



From senatorial and forensic championsldp, Tve 
pass with no yiolent transition to ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. It is within the circle of these our recol- 
lections that snch controversy has hecome a field for 
puhlic disputation and popular oratorship. The com- 
manding genius of Dr. Chalmers first made it so. 

Long as we had admired, even to enthusiasm, the 
silent, yet mighty eloquence of Chalmers's writings, 
we partook largely of that excited and eager expec- 
tation which moved all London, when the announce- 
ment was made public that the great master of eccle- 
siastical eloquence was about to lecture on church 
establishments. What an audience was his ! More 
than one prince of the blood, almost the entire bench 
of bishops, a host of members of both Houges^ and 
hundreds of the clergy, metropolitan and provincial. 
And what a reception ! Those thunders of enthu- 
siasm, the fitting nomage of rank and learning — ^to 
Genius : they told expressively of a great fame won, 
and now to be nobly sustained. Hark ! — that voice 
has sounded ! and for a few moments the charm of 
years seems broken : 'tis harsh, uncouth, at first unin- 
telligible to an English ear, with its broad northern 
accent — is that the oratory of Chalmers? But al- 
most as rapidly as this passed through our mind, we 
were conscious of impression of potDer^-^ragae^ wa- 
vering though it was, a spell was again throwing itself 
around us stronger even than the ideal; the vast 
audience were enchained in riveted attention and 
breathless silence; those uncouth accents seemed 
swelling into hisher tones, yet they sound with a 
tciid grandeur, like nature^s : how tremendously in 
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earnest ! what wondrous emphans of expression ! — 
you resigned yourself to their great potcer — ere you 
knew how, your enthusiasm was awakened — excited ; 
he rose with steadily progressing energy — every sen- 
tence increasing in vmpreesiony to the climax or over- 
whelming majesty : you were under the sway of a 

MASTER. 

How soon he brought you to the very heart of the 
question. '^ If there be one economy under which 
tnere is every likelihood that with all our strenuous- 
ness and care, we shall fall short of half the popula- 
tion, and another economy, by which it may be made- 
sure that the call, and the lessons of Christianity shall 
be brought to every door ; this, and all other circum- 
stances being equal, forms in itself a strong ground 
for our preference of the latter over the former. It 
is our purpose to demonstrate that this invaluable 
property of a full or universal diffusion belongs only 
to a national establishment, and to midce it palpable 
by all the lights of history and human nature, that it 
never is, and never can be, realized by the voluntary 
system." He came as the champion of a Protestant 
establishment, not for episcopacy or presbyterianism ; 
he took his stand on this broad ground — he assumed 
his audience desirous of di£fusing protestantism ; 
he had commenced by laying it down that the hu- 
man means and madbinery were left to human wis- 
dom ; he set about showing which was best : his was 
a practiced argument, — ^it was founded on the utter 
disregard for abstraction^ for polemical disputation: 
his business was with great human nature. But 
what is an establishment ? His definition was strik- 
ing, solid, sound, — "a sure legal provision for the «a?- 
pense of its ministrations ;' energeticallv he protested 
against the necessity of any " taint or mfusion of se- 
cularity into the theology of the church ; ** any essen- 
tial contamination, " any adulteration of earthliness ;" 
that the '^ terrific popery of the middle ages," was not 
to be traced to the nrinciple of an establishment: 
this was to '^ confound the adjuncts, or the accidents, 
with the causes, of certain great and complex pheno- 
mena." He pointed to Irelaoid for a '' voluntary prin- 
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ciple " priesthood, ^ corrupt and domineering, doing 
its utmost to yitiate the pure doctrine of the apostles, 
and injure the peace and yirtue of the commonwealth." 
So he went on ; hut his full might and mastery over 
the mind and heart was not manifested till he kin- 
dled at the memoiy of the olden reformers, whoi, 
when thej ^'purified the fountain," ^'kept up the 
rills of distribution throughout the parishes of the 
land," and indignantly contrasted them with ''the 
headlong innovators of the present day," who, " leav- 
ing the high walk of theology and sentiment," which 
animated, in the '' great war of principle and truth, 
the best heads and noblest hearts of England," en- 
listing ^' the lore of her profoundest students, and 
the testimony of her sainted martyrs, and the out- 
raged moral sense of an awakened community, in. a 
hi nobler controyersy than now calls forth the cliam- 
pionship of priests and parliament fnen :" — *' a strug- 
gle then it was, whether the nourishment of the 
people's souls should be taken at once from the 
repositories and foimtain heads of inspiration ;" the 
contest now is, as to the '^ apparatus of distribution" 
— a question ^^ not of theology or morals, but one of 
machinery, which" (bitter sarcasm !) ^ many of the 
arithmetical and economical reformers feel abundandj 
qualified to entertain." And then having brought his 
energies to their highest pitch of elevation, he thus 
hurled his denunciation at the ^' coarse utilitarians of 
the present day who avail themselves of the conse- 
crated cry of REFORMATION, to culist, as by the magi- 
cal influence of a watch-word, the passions and pre- 
judices of men, and produce the grossest delusion 
ever practised by the use and the prostitution of a 
venerable name." '^The impetuous and bustling 
agitators, in whose breasts politics have engrossed the 
place of piety, resolved at all hazards upon change, 
and prepared to welcome, with shouts of exultation, 
the overthrow of those altars which, in holier and 
better times, upheld the faith and devotion of our 
forefathers." 

His own spirit, which breathed itself into these 
glowing eflusions, could not be more faithfully ex< 
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pressed : it was a spirit too laige, too noble, having 
too much of the great and generous to confuse and 
confound itself in little, peddling investigations on 
a question so mighty as this; he never dreamt of 
minds that would seek, from the merest scintilicB, the 
veriest shreds of scattered " authorities," to pick up 
the materials of so gigantic a proposition as the entire 
illegality, nay, positive guilt, of an e&rtablishment 
principle; he could only imagine "certain religionists'* 
having " a felt indisposition \o the question of an 
establishment as a mere earthly expedient ;" and he 
demolished that with one effort of his great power, as 
" an utter violation of all the analogies both of nature 
and providence ;" wherein " man concurs with nature 
— he by his unremitting industry, the processes of 
which are palpable and known — she by her ceaseless 
and mysterious agency, the footsteps of which are 
recondite and unlmown :" and then he threw himself 
with all his mighty energy and enthusiasm of soul 
into the advocacy of that system which he knew, 
^ with enough of energy and conscientiousness and 
devoted zeal on the part of its supporters, would rally 
closely round their common cause the wise and the 
good of our nation." Feeling that " in these days of 
fierce partizanship, when men are borne along as by 
a 43ort of gregarious impulse^* the great leading cha- 
racteristic features of the case^ or rather its practical, 
experimental aspect, would most command regard, he 
devoted himself to these. 

And so he proceeded, with that striking originality 
of style, which is, in a nature like his, the visible 
index of a great originality of mind^ an intensity of 
devoted energy, acting on a grand and fervid intellect, 
stamping even on the forms into which language is 
ishaped its strong, impressions of character — so he 
proceeded to vindicate, by that practical philosophy 
which he so matchlessly adapts to the things concern- 
ing humanity, the high superiority of a church estab- 
lishment over the "economical," the "free trade" 
system of leaving religion to the commercial principle 
of " supply and demand" — ^the "gross and mercantile 
calculation" of thus " abandoning millions to live in 
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guilt and die in darkness/' And thus in the same 
spirit he went on to deal with the " voluntary prin- 
ciple," protestii]^ with all his emphatic earnestness 
against ^^ the best and greatest of our national institu- 
tions being offered up in sacrifice to the wizard powef 
of a phantom, the mere deceit and sorcery of a 
name : demanding whence, with the '' boasted filling 
and fertilizing power of yoluntar jism, — whence those 
mighty wastes of barrenness and moral desolation, 
which must meet the eye in the overcrowded towns 
and churchless villages of our empire T and whether 
they '' who had evmced so little power to rebuild 
should not be somewhat less fiery and precipitate in 
their zeal to destroy T No '' rash and hasty gene- 
ralization" (as he calls it) in his arguments ; there is 
yet a mastery over the great guiding principles of our 
nature, and a grand eloquence in their enforcement^ 
in which he is unsurpassed and unsurpassable : and 
never were they more nobly called forth than now, 
against the 'disciples of a certain cold and meta- 
physical utilitarianism,'* who hold that government 
should be a kind of ^' mechanical automaton," with 
no care for the religion of its people. How majes- 
tically he pleaded for its ^^ moral prerogatives !" his 
whole 9(ml was infiised, with overwhelming energy, 
into his advocacy of the ^' human principles and 
human feelings of the individuals who compose it, 
whether it be the humanity which glows in the breast 
of the king upon the throne, or the himianity that 
tells upon the sensibilities, and does, or ought to tell, 
on the votes of a parliament;" and his repudiation of 
the ^^distinction, or rather disjunction, between Chris- 
tian governors and a Christian government," the 
" moral chemistry whereby the properties of the in- 
gredients are brought to be changed by combination," 
and by which the '^ corporation of a state is denatu- 
ralized, or reduced to a sort of caput mortuum^ dis- 
charged of all soul, and all sentiment, as if by a pro- 
cess of constitution-making in the crucibles of a 
laboratory." 

It is impossible to convey by description any ade- 
quate idea of the prodigious earnestness of manner^ 
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betokening the concentration of all his nature's 
energy into these — ^if we may so call them — strong 
idiomB of his genius. Equally indescribable the en- 
thusiasm with which he mspired his entranced and 
enraptured hearers, canying them along resistlessly 
in the course of his ^^ great argument," crowning the 
various branches of it with such magnificent passages 
as these : 

^' You cannot but remark, that there is a certain 
coarse utilitarianiim" (it is against this that his liberal 
and expansive intellect does most instinctively revolt), 
'^making way even in our high places, and which 
threatens to vilify and vulgarize the whole system of 
our afiairs ; a grpwing distrust in the efficacy of moral 
expedients, and the substitution of palpable, or mate- 
rial, or merely economical expedients in their room ; 
a dealing with but the grosser principles of our nature, 
as if mind and conscience, and the higher faculties, 
were too shadowy and ethereal things for a legislature 
to work upon ; and so a harsh and stinted parsimony 
in providing even for the common, still more for the 
Christian education of the people ; a universal cry 
for cheapness, and thus perhaps an immediate saving 
of money, but at the sacrifice, let it be remembereo, 
of the money's worth, and ultimately with a tenfold 
greater cost that might have been prevented by a 
timely expenditure. The memorable aphorism of 
Bmrke, ^ Education the cheav dlefence of natione,' has 
now become obsolete and ola-fashioned, in this head* 
long scrambling desire for all other kinds of cheapness : 
it seems to have been forgotten how much cheaper it 
is that we should have to do with an intelligent and 
well-trained peasantry, than with a population adrift 
from the restraints of principle; each generation, 
from the growing numbers of the community, more 
unprovided with the means of instruction than the 
preceding, and so rising up in still more reckless de- 
fiance of all the duties of life, and all its decencies. 
This misleading and miscalculating economy will be 
disappointed of its own object ; and a day of fearful 
recompense for the moral wrongs of a long neglected 
population will be the sure result or reaction of that 

H 5 
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process bj whicli our rulers shall haye conducted us 
onward step by step in the career of deterioration, till 
they haye landed us in the yeriest dregs and degene- 
racy of an iron age^ But the characteristic ot 
Chalmers' eloquence is that, in its grandest outbursts, 
it neyer for a moment relinquishes its hold upon the 
ml^ecty nor slackens the grasp of giant energy by 
which it binds you to it: his imagination is so tutored 
by intellect, that it neyer wanders from the track of 
argument ! 

Thus when he drew his magnificent picturings of 
" those eyolutions, brief, while brilliant though they 
are, where we catch as it were the transient glimpse 
of a community in its best and happiest mood, when 
one simultaneous feeling peryades all classes, and in 
the pulsations of one mighty heart, the breath of one 
actuating and reigning spirit, the wealth and the 
efforts of all are consecrated to one common object," 
he confined strictly to the unbroken continuity of his 
argument a grandeur of depiction, which woudd have 
thrown any other man into the exuberant expatia- 
tions of an irreleyant rhetoric : and he went on to 
link this with the duty — plain and easy as he de- 
scribed it — of a Protestant goyemment in a Protestant 
country to stand firmly by the established Protes- 
tantism, and with the perfect competence of any legis- 
lature, in a country like this to solve, if not the 
question, " What is truth ? " in its strictest and most 
accurate import, at least the question, ^' What is the 
most effectual regimen for training the successive ge- 
nerations of a country in the virtues of good citizen- 
ship, and so as shall be likeliest to ensure for the 
commonwealth the blessings of a moral and religious 
population ?" and the solution of which could not but 
be (he urged) determined in favour of Protestantism, 
by a simple reference to history, or to the distinction 
eyen now " as patent as the light of day," between the 
"lands of mendicity and midnight tumults,* over 
which Popery reigns, and the " Protestant countries of 
peaceful, orderly habits, and decent, respectable suf- 
ficiency/'^ Throughout his discourses there ran this 
yein of practical appeal^ which he knew enough of 
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humai) nature to feel persuaded came far more closely 
home than abstract wranglings : and so haying planted 
the adjudication of the question between a great ca- 
tholic Protestantism and all other religions, on this 
plain footing oi practical^ palpable evidence, the tran- 
sition was easy, and just qs practically powerful, to his 
advocacy of a territorial establishment, and attractive 
depictions of the parochial system with all '^ its home 
walks of a Christian minister s endearing, ingratiat- 
ing cordiality among a church-going and a church- 
loving people," and his irresistibly impressive enforce- 
ment of the unanswerable question — ^' Whether it would 
not be far more beautiful and good, that the distinc- 
tions between sect and sect of common Protestantism 
should be offered up as a sacrifice on the altar of the 
common faith, and for the well-being of one general 
humanity" for the securing of such a pervading sys- 
tem, by the selection of one of these sects as the es- 
tablished one ; '^ than that a cause so dear, both to 
piety and patriotism, as a universal schooling in the 
lessons of sound principles for all the people of the 
land, should be given to the vrinds ? " 

The object of binding together in one grand catho- 
lic bond of union, on one great common ground of 
patriotism, the Protestant principles of the country, 
in favour of an established system of universal Protes- 
tant instruction, could not nave been more nobly at- 
tempted : the pleading was magnificent, worthy of the 
cofUBe. The great advocate well knew that of a ques- 
tion so large, the principles could only be powerfully 
and securely based on those great elements of human 
nature with which they are inseparably linked, and 
into the philosophy of which he had so profound an 
inmght: and the majesty of his conceptions were 
amply sustained, as they alone could be, by the gran-'- 
deur of his own eloquence. 

After the lapse of a year, voluntaryism found an 
accredited champion in Dr. Wardlaw — as much op- 
posed to his illustrious predecessor in cast of mind as 
m opinion ; fiilly equal to him in general ability, ac- 
quirement, and acuteness, but possessing not his com- 
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manding grasp of intellect ; of calm, unenthusiastic 
temperament, with understanding less enlarged than 
penetrating, of reasonings rather elaborate than pro- 
found ; inspired with no ardent glow, breathing 
a spirit of mild and placid equanimity; his style 
chastely correct, his deuvery quietly composed^ His 
lectures formed a cold and chilling sequel to the 
Chalmerian course. They were conceived in a spirit 
akin to the rigid, unbending principle they adYo- 
cated. They dealt in abstractions, in theoretical 
disquisitions; thus they partook naturally more of 
the disputatious than the practical; — the ^^ national 
conscience" of Mr. Gladstone, and the '^ national 
derisy** of Coleridge, and the d^nkions of "Warbor- 
ton and Paley and Chalmers : there was nothing 
genial^ every thing repulsive in all this, learned and 
able though it was. They had this event, certainly ; 
they fully demonstrated the utter futility of arguing 
a question so large as this upon the ground of theorem 
It is to plunge into a field of interminable doubt 
— ^it is to take a course the least likely of all to effect 
any firm hold upon the mind of a nation : it touches 
not the great elements of humanity. Hence these 
lectures were not a hundredth part so popular in their 
character: this vein of ahstrcLCtion pervaded them, 
with its stringent severity of scrutiny, and its cold 
cravings after a uniformity of theoreti(SEd perfection ; 
its error being this — and it was as deep as the root of 
the controversy itself — the supposition that human 
nature and human life can be treated with such 
arbitrary nicety, and such angtdar skarpnens of theory. 
Dr. W ardlaw's strictures on the defence of establish* 
ments were in a mmi of scrutiny, subtie and severe, 
but with more of ingenuity than power, and rather 
piercing than profound. In fiict the very first of these 
critiques showed that there was lacking the breadth of 
mental capacity, to enter into the large comprehen- 
siveness of Chalmers's arguments. Thus, when the 
illustration had been given of ^'the West Indian 
planter who sends for a Moravian missionaiy, and 
maintains him in the work of instructing the labour* 
ers on his estate," are ''as the littie model of an es- 
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tablisbment.'' ^^ Imperfect, incorrect, nnfotinded ana- 
logy l" exclaims Dr. Wardlaw; "what the planter does 
is at his own cost," not perceiying that the scope of 
the argument was that the planter did with his otcn 
what the representation of the collectire will of the 
nation does with their own. But in this spirit of 
minutely searching inyestigation, the expanded prin- 
ciples and large yiews in which such a question 
should be debated, are utterly lost sight of; inconsis- 
tent and incompatible indeed are they with so hard 
and mathematicm -a system of controversy, which is 
ever the most erroneous and incorrect, applied to the 
great things of humanity. 

The narrow error we have just seen indicated is 
more fully betrayed a little further on, and it lies at 
the very root of the question ; upon it the whole con- 
troversy decisively turns. " There are two sorts, then," 
(said Dr. Chalmers) "of the voluntary principle: when 
a congregation do firom their own contributions sup- 
port their own minister, we shall put it down to the 
account of internal voluntaryism ; in so far as they 
may have been helped to do this by the contributions 
of others, not members of the congregation, we shall 
put it down to the account of external volimtaryism ; 
m other words, the one is voluntaryism ab intra^ the 
other is voluntaryism ab extra," Sneering at the 
" scholastic " and " ludicrous " character of the " im- 
posing distinction,"' Dr. Wardlaw cries, " Not aware 
of the difference between a man helping himself and 
helping others ! " and when Dr. Chalmers thus follows 
up nis distinction by stating, " It is but external vo- 
luntaryism, or rather the assertion of its sufficiency, 
that comes into conflict with the principle of a national 
establishment. On the moment that the internal draws 
upon or seeks help from the external voluntaryism, 
vmich it does in fact all over the kingdom, our cause 
is practically gained." " What T exclaims Dr. Ward- 
law again*; " not distinguish between that which is 
given voluntarily and that which is imposed by the 
state?" " Will Dr. C. allege that the moment a poor 
family receives assistance from without, the moment 
external voluntaryism comes to its relief; that is the 
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Q^ine thing as a public assessment for the poor T Dr. 
Cbalmeirs nev^r hinted at any thing so absurd ; but 
Dr. TVardlaw had not capacity to discriminate be- 
tween an analogy and sameness. The way in which Dr. 
Chalmers brought home his argument was as follows : 
'^ In as far as the people are concerned^ we behold in 
an eccledastical provision by the state, an example 
of external voluntaryism, or a willing public contri- 
buting of their wealth to the Christian instruction of 
the common people, through the medium of a willing 
government. When, instead of local establishments 
for the good of so many special districts raised by the 
munificence of individuals, we behold a great national 
establishment for the good of the whole country 
raised by the endowment of the state, we only see 
the pure development of an anterior tendency, which 
operated in the minds of many thousands of private 
Christians, or their collective mind finding its outlet 
and its ultimate expression or effect in the act of a 
government." Not the slightest notice does Dr. 
Wardlaw take of this explanation of the argument ; 
but, to use his own language as applied to Dr. 
Chalmers, '* this excellent and eminent man is not to 
be charged with the meanness or the guilt of any 
disingenuous attempt to impose upon the minds of 
others." The truth is, his mind is not expansive 
enough for perceiving that government is not a col- 
lection of individual wills, but an aggregoite of the 
general will. He lost sight of the united expression 
of national will in the legislature of a popular coun- 
try. He was haunted by the individualities. Thus 
it is that his mind, through not being comprehensive 
in proportion to its penetration^ confused itself by too 
nice distinctions. 

In short, against the broad, practical philosophy of 
Dr. Chalmers, he was no more able to make opposi« 
tion than to compete with ^ the great orator's" match- 
less eloquence ; he lost the grand features of the case 
in subtle scrutiny about details. Upon the scriptural 
argument he set up, of the entire unlawfulness 
of church establishments, the voluntary argument 
must necessarily be based ; and it is a pretty secure 
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entrenclmient behind endless quibblings and nice dis- 
cussions on words. For this species of controversy 
Dr. Wardlaw's style of mind well suited him (it is 
but justice to add, his great biblical learning), and it 
presented the same refuge from the praetkal^ which 
voluntaryism instinctively shuns : its safety lies in its 
interminability. 

"When driven by the energetic arguments of Chal- 
mers to some approach towards the practical, it was 
with evident perpetual recurrence to his hard theori- 
z€Uions of the question : and certainly most powerful he 
was against the theory of establishments, tt was here 
that Dr. Chalmers had made himself most vulner- 
able, because here he most theorized : but yet with a 
close union and application of the experimenUd : and 
while he, in representing the process (so to speak) 
of the establishment of a religion, held forth a pri- 
mary selection of Protestantism as naturally and 
easily the result of a comparison of its socially and 
politically salutary influence, independently of theo- 
logical investigations; and moreover kept close to 
the practical ground of Protestantism being now the 
old established creed of this country, his learned an- 
tagonist severely scrutinized the abstract difficulties 
of a state selection of religion, and strongly dwelt 
upon the theoretical impracticability of a legislature 
discussing and settling the national theology: and 
most powerfully stringent were his strictures on the 
past history of states and the personal characters of 
sovereigns, as illustrative of the dangers of the theory. 
It is on this ground an establishment is most assail- 
able, the ground of general abstract principle; its 
sound, solid, stable basis is, the establishment of 
Protestantism. 

When compelled to come to that most vulner- 
able point of voluntaryism, its practicability, — inherent 
wealmess again manifested itself in reluctance^ in close 
clinging to the " previous question" of its alleged 
apostolic sanction, in distant references to the far re- 
moved and far difl^erent times and circumstances of 
what he himself elsewhere calls inimitable Jewish 
theocracy, and in imputations against the church, as 
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not only weak in itself, but the cause of weakness in 
voluDtarjism : nothing whatever direcUy to the point 
beyond a mere feeble generality about the combined 
efforts of Christians, no statistics, no data: indeed^ 
he candidly declared he confined himself to principles / 
but principles gathered only from theoretical disser* 
tations, not haymg much of solidity. 

Perhaps the contrast between the spirit of the two 
systems, and the character of the two controversialists 
could not have been more strongly displayed than in 
the manner of Dr. Wardlaw's dealings with his great 
opponent's eloquent advocacy of the parochial sub- 
divisions of a territorial establishment. The severe 
theoretical correctness of voluntaryism seemed to 
shrink from contact with aught more genial than 
syllogisms: appeared to have a suspicion of every 
thing genial or glowing, in a generous expansivenesg 
of view, as though enthusiasm were necessarily error, 
and eloquence could never be truth. So there was a 
deal of cold sneering at " a pencil so creative, and an 
imagination so fertile as the Ghalmerian,** and at the 
** Utopias," and *' the illusions" of these depictions. 
"And really," says Dr. Wardlaw, "he sketches so fine a 
picture that one scarcely wonders at his getting ena- 
moured of it, for it is in danger of bewitching one- 
self. What can be well more captivating, than a 
complete subdivision of town and country into sec- 
tions of manageable extent, a pious, zealous, praying, 
working minister in every section, a church-going, 
and a church-loving people as the happy result of 
such superintendence: and when we add to this 
scene of moral and spiritual beauty, what meets the 
eve and ear in the picturesque effect of the parish 
church, and the peaceful parsonage, and the holy 
resting-places of the dead — 

' Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap/ 

and ' the sound of the church-going bell,' which, with 
many more items in the external scenery of religion, 
have been introduced to aid the fascination, is it any 
Wonder that piety, benevolence, and taste, being thus 
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eonjointlj appended to it, the mind should at times he 
conscious of a misgiving, and of a rising hesitancy, in 
venturing to assail so fine a comhination of natural 
and spiritual loveliness T Nothing is more common 
than for intellects somewhat too severe, not to say 
contracted, to think they have disposed of an eloquent 
apneal hy carping at it. Dr. Wturdlaw considers the 
judgment of Dr. Chalmers misled hy his imagination : 
is it not as possihle his own may he misled hy his logic ? 
To sum up all shortly : Dr. "Wardlaw, though lack* 
ing expansion of intellect, was hut misled hy his great 
scholarship, suhtlety, and sagacity ; and as his antago- 
nist was an illustrious example of philosophy, at once 
practical and eloquent; so he was a striking instance 
of theorization, not always as accurate as acute, and 
not calculated to be touni even in proportion to its 
accuracy. 

But unanswerable as was Dr. Chabners s vindica- 
tion of Prote^ant estahlUhmmU^ a defence of the 
episcopal establishment was yet wanting, and it was 
supphed most admirably by Mr. M^Nbile. 

Mr. M^Neile is a fine specimen of a finished eccle- 
siastical orator. Nature has highly gifted him, and 
all her endowments have been heightened and en- 
hanced by every aid which science can supply, and 
every finish which refinement can suggest. He is, 
so to speak, a complete church knight-errant ; every 
weapon of his controversial combatantship keen, 
bright, and ready for the episcopalian chivabry. He 
breathes the very spirit of that high-toned fervour 
and resolve, which we deem appropriate in the de** 
fender of what may be called our ancient ecclesias- 
tical feudcUiem, With all the gallantry and all the 
skill of the olden knighthood, he wields the weapons 
of his intellectual wanare, and hums with an ardour, 
if not so martial^ fully as heroic. 

There is everything winning and prepossessing about 
Mr. M'Neile. Dignity and amiability are alike ex- 
pressed in the finely chiselled features of his open 
florid countenance. His demeanour and appearance 
are in no ordin^ degree imposing and prepossessing f 
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there is, indeed, a somewhat aristocratic tone in his 
manner, subdued and tempered, however, by native 
kindliness of disposition. 

He is evidently a man of high culture and refine- 
ment. In all he utters, whether in the matter or the 
manner^ is evinced the most careful polish of whidi 
either is susceptible. Yet his style is most simple-^ 
nay severe — strictly argumentative — and, indeed, al- 
most always exhibits close, connected, chains of rea- 
soning. His sentences, however, though unadorned, 
and even sometimes rigidly condensed, are neat, lucid, 
often elegant in their construction, are powerfully ex- 
pressive and admirable in the selection of the words 
employed, and their appropriation and harmonious 
arrangement. His delivery perfectly corresponds with 
his style. It is distinct, clear, emphatic, and some- 
what slow — an impressive adaptation of modulation 
to the sense of the language used, the sentences being 
usually formed on one chaste, careful model, and the 
periods marked (at all events for a time) by mea- 
sured pauses, giving to each more weight and em- 
phasis, as if every one of them waited for its impres- 
sion ere another followed, and giving a kind of studied 
completeness to them all. There is something strik- 
ingly — almost startingly impres8iv&-~in the first tones 
of his voice — short, stem, iron in their sound, each 
period falling separately, with sententious brevity, 
from his lips. But it is a voice of great compass and 
variety of tone, and, as he proceeds, becomes suscep- 
tible of evety change and modulation — all exquisite 
in their harmony, and sounding most expressively the 
appropriate music of everv flow of feeling and every 
character of sentiment, llie style, however, in the 
very heart of a subject, never loses its somewhat se- 
vere simplicity. It amplifies as the discourse ad- 
vances, out never or rarely becomes imaginative, 
ornamental, figurative. He seems to aim at power 
more than splendour, and deamess rather than bril- 
liancy; yet a generous opponent justly characterized 
his eloquence as " magnificent.** 

He took the high ground of scriptural authority, 
treating this branch of the subject, however, wiu 
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a pointed terseness, and a grasp of inducHon^ which 
eleyated it above mere verbal criticism. He proceeded^ 
with able^ analytic investigation to the more practical 
advocacy of our church as an establishment; witlf 
energetic and eloquent reasoning enforcing this philo*- 
sophic argument, that any priesthood would, inde- 
pendently of the state, acquire over the popular mind 
immense influence^ and, in consequence, prodigious 
wealth ; that the temptations would be too strong for 
any body of men for ever to resist ; that superstition 
would give, and avarice would receive^ and ambition 
would apply, till all power lay prostrate at the foot of 
the priest, and then the gradation would be easy to the 
central presiding authority of a presiding primacy : 
thence he deduced the irresistible inference^ that *^ the 
state should take security from the clergy" through the 
medium of a recognized state provision for the pro* 
tection of civil and religious hberty; while to the 
question, why such illegitimate influence had not been 
exerted by dissenting ministers ; he answered that, so 
long as the church existed, they could not use the for- 
midable weapon of an exclusive administration of sa- 
craments; and to the inquiry whether the Roman 
Catholics used this influence, he replied with over- 
whelming energy — "they do !** — " they icilir 

In defence of the ^nscopacy of the church, he argued 
with ardent warmth for the liturgy as " a hedge around 
the orthodoxy of the church ;" so considered, he said, 
in the " morning of nonconformity" by the Owens of 
other days ; and what had been the result of an aban- 
donment of this test ? " The answer," he remarked, in 
eloquent language and most impressive tones, "may be 
heard from walls where Matthew Henry or Baxter 
have expounded. How are the orthodox fallen ! how 
have the faithfrd admonitions of the fathers of non- 
conformity, as to the rich advantages of the standard 
of truth furnished in the services of the church, been 
confirmed by the history of their descendants, who have 
since so fearfrilly declined, that in some of their con^ 
gregations, once most celebrated for biblical exposi- 
tions, Socinian errors are disseminated ; and where 
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fbnnerly was listened to the sweet music of the ^Saint's 
Everlasting Rest,' now are heard the janglings of a 
liberalized philosophy !" 

Forcibly he protested against the mlgar cry of 
Tolimtaryism, that none ought to pay for a rorm of re^ 
ligion they do not approve ; unanswerably uiging that^ 
if such were to be a principle adopted, no great system 
would evel* be estabhshed ; for to none would there be 
a ufumimotii assent. 

With candour and ability he reviewed the various 
defects in the working of the church ; justly observing, 
that the firmest defenders of its prindpfes would be 
the frankest in avowal of its faults ; among these he 
enumerated the unmanageable extent of parishes in 
large towns, and the extreme inadequacy of many 
clei^ymen's incomes. Moreover, in tones of the utmost 
modesty and amiability — (indeed, his kindliness of 
heart won the cordial esteem of most determined anta- 
gonists, who went so far as to say, that when most 
severe, his accents seemed to countersict his words) — ^he 
drew the attention of his brethren to the immense im* 
portance of reading the beautiful services of the church 
m an impressive manner. 

Mr. M'Neile never rises to a loftier tone of elo- 
quence, and closer cogency of reasoning, than when 
exposing the fatal enrors of superstition, and the vast 
value of universally diffused religious instruction. 
With a most powerftd appeal on this head, he argued 
for the church as supplying this salutary influence of 
what he described as the national mind to the n£^ 
tional body. He carried with him throughout his ad- 
dresses the unqualified admiration and enthusiastic 
applauses of a most distinguished audience, of as high 
a character as any ever assembled; and whenever 
he made an appeal to the more generous feelings of 
our nature, he acquired an irresistible mastery over the 
heart : here, perhaps, he is most powerful ; while there 
breathed in every thing he said a spirit generous and 
candid, which shed an additional charm upon the 
warmth of his sincerity- 
Mr. M'Neile provoked a reply to that portion of 
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,liis lectures which referred to the voluntarj principle. 
He had galled theyoluntaries mostdreadfiillj; and they 
put forward Mr. Burnet to chastise him. They selected 
jhe hest man for the purpose; decidedly the most able 
popular speaker they possess — shrewd and derer, bold 
and declamatory, with a particularly strong tendency to 
broad humorous satire; but in the higher and more 
intellectual qualities of a controyersialist, he was im- 
measurably below his great coadjutor Dr. Wardlaw. 
The audience he had was suited, however, to his 
abilities ; of a class they evidently were, not very high 
in intellectual attainments; just competent to form 
•a notion of so much of the question as lies in broad 
outline upon the surface, or some little isolated por- 
tion in a great investigation. Mr. Burnet wanted 
not ingenuity, nor boldness, to deal with these topics. 
And he made his hearers laugh very much, at the 
idea he presented of the elders m the times of Moses 
.'* advertising a collection " on the voluntary principle 
for the support of the tabernacle, '' instead of makmg 
church-rate-gatherers of the Levites." His drollery of 
manner indeed is irresistible. EquaUy felicitous was he 
in describing the alarm of the Chinese at the visit of 
an episcopal missionary, prompting them to ask if he 
expected the ^ tithes of the cdestud empire." This is 
the way to deal with a question to a popidar audience, 
with whom large assertions, sonorous declamation, 
and witty pleasantries, pass for eloquence. It is much 
easier to make people laugh at an argument than to 
answer it. This is Mr. Burnet's favourite mode, when 
a clever, short, superficial way of disposing of it does 
not suggest itself. In this latter way he replied to 
M'Neiles argument as to an unavoidable connexion 
of some sort between religion and politics, through 
the influence exerted by me former over the latter, 
analogous to that of the mind over the body : " Oh," 
said our witty voluntary, with sly pleasantry, ^^ that 
would justify an establishment of any science that 
afPects the body — surgery, for instance." This the 
good people cheered as very triumphant. But the 
droU way is the quickest — ^there is not even the trou- 
ble of a fallacy. Thus, upon Mr. M'Neile s close, 
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cogent, and eloquent reasoning on the great philoso- 
phical argument of the danger to he apprehended of 
the illegitimate influence of an unendowed priest- 
hood, he ridiculed it as an ''old hastion of church for- 
tification, long ago hreached and hattered hj the 
voluntary principle," not deigning a single word o£ 
reply to it. This was indeed judicious ; he knew the 
capacity of his audience ; he was well persuaded 
(though perfectly aware that not three of his hearers 
had ever seen this " bastion," nor Jcnew of the "batter- 
ing" it had received from voluntaryism) that even if he 
possessed the power to answer the arguments, they 
could comprehend neither the argument nor the an^ 
swer. But reasoning or philosophy not being his 
forte, to do him justice he never affects either, ad- 
hering to that in which he certainly is happy, the 
popular exposition of his " voluntary principle," with 
the extemporaneous adroitness of a shrewd and con- 
fident declaimer, and in a strain suited to the compre- 
hension of those he habitually addresses. 
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PBNCILLINGS FROM PLATFORMS — ^RELIGIOUS, PHILAN- 
THROPICAL, AND POLITICAIi. 



Religion takiDg the precedence, Exeter Hall natu- 
rally occurs to us — the t3rpe, as it may he considered, 
of the religious feeling of this country, the only coun- 
try in the world wherein such a huilding exists, dedi- 
cated to such a purpose, the regular, periodical expres- 
sion of the religious feelings of vast multitudes. But 
religion is ever linked with philanthropy — a heautiful 
union, characteristic of this nation-^the central focus 
of whose associated henevolence is here. 

There is a large class of people to whom this hall, 
with its anniyersary gatherings of religiously philan- 
thropic societies, present the only sources of puhlic in- 
terest and excitement their conscientious separation 
from the " world's gaieties *' permits. They concen- 
trate on the periodical meetings of these joint stock 
companies of pious and henevolent enterprise all the 
expectations of the year. Hither their eager thou- 
sands (often from far distant spots) rush to hear the 
eloquent expatiations deliyered from a platform 
crowded with the most distinguished leaders of their 
respective religious persuasions; and throw them-r 
selves with warm-hearted ardour into the spirit of 
the appeals made to them. 

They are, perhaps, the least critical, the most easily 
moved, of any audiences ; the colder dictates of the 
judgment are ahsorhed in the fervid impulses of feel- 
ing ; hut, unlike all other audiences, they come to 
hear the advocacy of principle which they hahitually 
regard in the serious light of moral obligation, ana 
which, when the strict sense of duty is for a time 
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enhanced bj the sentiments and the emotions natural 
to impassioned and Yaried popular appeals, amid all 
the excitement of a popular assembly, throw a &r 
deeper weight into tne influences exerted from the 
platform, invest them with &r greater interest, and 
give them a much stronger impression than is usual 
in meetings of those who mix more freely in the 
world, to whom the excitement of large assemblies, in 
all the multiform varieties it assumes, is a much more 
customary thing, and who never have in their mind 
the ideas and associations which infuse somewhat of the 
depth of devotedness into the pious gatherings of this 
hall, and array its proceedings with something of a 
sacred sanction. 

Moreover, no slight portion of that intensity which 
characterizes these audiences, may be traced to the 
considerable proportion of female nature which marks 
their composition. In no other meetings have the 
fair sex a prominent and conspicuous post ; sacred tO' 
philanthropy as the edifice is, it is fitting that beauty 
should honour it ; and no wonder that tne current of 
such audiences moves with a quicker sensibility and 
with stronger impulses of feeling. Happy is it that 
these impulses are almost always on the side of the 
pure, the peaceable, the ffood : but mild and harmless, 
nay laudable as the excitement may be in nature, in 
de^ee it is excessive. Dull must be the man who 
cannot elicit applause from people who positively 
cheer by anticipation, — are cordial in their plaudits, 
at the smallest degree of warmth in the eattsey—'YrscK. 
enthusiastic at the least symptom of the impassion- 
ately imaginative, — and resign themselves to the fer- 
vour of inextinguishable raptures, at the ebuUition of 
aught decidedly eloquent :---all, in a word, have evi- 
dently made up their minds beforehand, that every 
thing must be ^ood^ and therefore are beside them- 
selves with gratification at any thing much approach- 
ingto the unsually excellent. 

Feelings so fervid are apt to be misled ; they are 
not always as correct as they are warm. We speak 
not now of taste^ which, under the influence of a 
pervading enthusiasm, may lapse into amiable dor- 
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mancy, and suffer no eirors of style to damp admi- 
ration of exodlenoe in sentiment; may pard6n a 
tnigid sentence for the sake of its idsci^ and excuse 
the inaccuracy of a figure in consideration of its bold 
and generoiw conception. The enthusiasm of audi- 
ences communicates itself to the platform ; the excite- 
ment of speakers may naturially oe greater than that 
of listeners ; in the imiyersal heat, a stimulated ima- 
nnation may occasionally, through zeal for ^e effect- 
lye, be betrayed into the mvenHw-: however, it were 
too much to expect exemption from human fraOties, 
even in these pious-spinted philanthropists. Still, 
there is this peniaps necessary, certainly natural eyil, 
attendant on these assemblies, that there is a tendekiqr 
in the well-meaning supporters of each philanthropic 
plan, imduly to exalt the &youred project in their 
minds ; but eyen this, the result of die society system 
of influence, is an attendant blemish on the merits of 
ite concentrated power, which is badly exchanged for 
an unoiganized, and therefore inefiecnre, generaliza- 
tion of individual beneyolepice. 

And truth to say, the good folks have generally an 
unexceptionably excellent cause on which to expend 
the fervour of their enthusiasm ; and afibrding, too, 
many a theme for an impassioned eloquence: for 
though religion itself nwr be too sacred a subject for 
rhetoric, yet when linke^ as here it is, with the en- 
terprises of human benevolence, whether in the edu- 
cation of home-bom myriads, or the reclaiminff of far- 
off heathen millions, there is afforded ample field for 
imaginative depictions and glowing expectations : 



it 



Feelings that firom heaven are shed. 



Into these tenements of flesh, ally 
Themselves to earthly passions ; lest unfed 
By warmth of human sympathies, they cUe." 

And it cannot be denied that philanthropy has its 
poetry^ not improperly perhaps summoned, to lend 
its fiury aid to principle : nor may there be aught in- 
appropriate, (certainly they have prodigious innuence) 
in richly coloured representations of what may be 
called the romance of missions, in graphic depictions 
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of the devoted daring of the missionaiy amidst the 
giant prejudices of oriental lands, the jealous m^steiy 
of the celestial empire, or the savage barbarism of 
the South Seas, and in glowing picturings of the 
beautiM results in many a garden of cultivated 
life, amidst the boundless waters of the Pacific, or 
the trackless wastes of Afiica. ' These are no poor 
subjects for eloquence : we have known them power- 
fully handled; with luxuriant exuberance of lan- 
guage and impassicmed fervour of utterance. Perhaps 
a missionary, embrowned in countenance, and half 
unenglished in accents by a life of residence in some 
far distant clime, advocates the cause of the island 
or the valley that calls him '^fether/' perhaps the 
native of some soil in another hemisphere, bearing 
in his skin the indelible marks of pagan superstition, 
tells strongly on the sjrmpathies ot the vast audience 
by the broken narration of his simple tale ; perhaps (as 
in the instance we well recollect of the martyred 
Williams) an adventurous missionaiy touches still 
deeper chords of feeling, when taking a solenm fare- 
well of kind thousands on the eve of leaving, for an 
eternal exile, his native land, and ere long time has 
passed, more painful emotions yet are awakened in 
the breasts of such' another audience assembled to 
hear the sad story of his massacre upon some shore 
he touched with friendly errand! It is not to be 
wondered at, that on occasions, and with topics such 
as these, the generous feelings of these vast assemblies 
shall be roused to a degree of enthusiasm, which 
shall send its impulse through the mighty mass, to 
swell a full tide of liberal contributions. 

It is indeed a grand picture, the vastest of popular 
assembly halls, one ocean of *'Hhe human face divine," 
beaming one common expression, of the generous and 
the good. But is it <dl philanthropy that brings together 
those great gatherings, and that moves their mighty- 
impulses ? It were perhaps to "consider too strictly" 
to mquire how far the purer motives may be accom- 
panied, we will not say alloyed, by other feelings of 
less ethereal nature, as by the cravings of curiosity— 
peradventure not unnatural in such largely fenuUe 
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audiences — to be gratified by hearing " state person- 
ages," the only opportunities of listening to whom 
are afforded to most of them by these meetings alone : 
at some of which, as at the British and Foreign School 
Society, the leaders of one great political party (al- 
ways most distinguii^ed for paying court to the peo- 
ple) are wont, (oflof^ years, as ministers of the crown,) 
to preside : and prodigious is the rush to catch the 
accents of a Morpeth or a Russell, and prodigious the 
applause to the servile adulation they are in the habtt of 
receiving — one with good-humoured complacency, the 
other with ill-disguised contempt. And at other of 
these anniversaries, as at that of the Bible Society, 
when peers of the realm are proud to pay the homage 
of rank to religion, and when dignitaries of the 
church become Ihe cheerful allies of dissenting minis- 
ters in the great catholic cause of scripture : fine op- 
portunities are there for volimtaries to see that bishops 
are after all possessed of somewhat similar views as 
to religion with themselves ; and of churchmen to 
find that nonconformist divines are not devoid ' of 
learning or ability. More attractive still were those 
great anti-slavery meetings, at which Lord Brougham 
would preside, and would be supported by George 
Thompson on the one side, and O'Connell on the other; 
where there would be an interesting display of those 
peculiar powers whereby able orators acquire a mastery 
over popular mind, and where the lofty eloquence of 
the ex-chanceUor, the deep impassioned feeling of the 
distinguished anti-slavery agitator, and the agitator s 
practised arts of acting and of rhetoric, would rouse the 
vast assemblies to heights of enthusiasm, imimagin- 
able save to those who witnessed them. But raised 
above them all, in unparalleled interest and import- 
ance, was the memorable demonstration against the 
slave-trade at which Prince Albert took the chair: 
the overwhelming excitement and enthusiasm which 
prevailed, well justified by the circumstance, unpre- 
cedented in English history, of the sovereign's consort 
presiding over a popular meeting, and the day ren- 
dered more remarkable by the opportunities it afforded 
to this illustrious prince of witnessing, in the deafen- 
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ing and protracted thunders W'hich pealed and re- 
echoed through the hall when Sir Robert Peel rose, 
the exalted reputation of the great Conservatire 
champion ; and of observing, in the scarcely less 
striking manifestations of hostility at the appearance 
of O'Connell, the dislike so generally felt towards the 
arch-agitator in an English audience of tolerably fair 
composition. 

Well, what if ^'feelings that from heaven are shed" 
do thus find alliance with some not of the same 
celestial origin ? What if the attractions of the plat- 
form do mingle with the impulses of philanthropy ? 
What if admiration of the advocates sometimes even 
temporarily absorbs attachment to the cause ? It is 
the character of our nature thus ever to present its 
excellence with an alloy ; and happy is it when the 
admixture is not more serious than in Exeter Hall. 

Harder and harsher elements mingle, or rather 
come into collision, on the political platform ; where 
that generally most unworthy of all struggles, the 
struggle for popular power, is carried on, where ex- 
citement is stimulated for the purposes of selfishness, 
and where craft influences ignorance. It is a spectacle 
alike lamentable and ludicrous, that of imeducated 
hundreds receiving with open mouth, and applaud- 
ing with noisy vociferations, th^ shallow stupidities 
of men scarcely more intelligent, and not perhaps as 
honest as themselves. Such are the meetings at which 
*' popular members," or men who wish to become so 
-^the calibre of whose intellect is often palpably in* 
ferior to that of ordinary chartist orators — keep up 
their reputation as " friends of liberty,*' by delivering 
their thread worn dulness about '' extended sufirag^ 
or " vote by ballot." Instructive exemplifications of 
"what Dr. Chalmers calls the '^dentibr of human 
nature," that the selfsame shallow fidlacies which de- 
luded Roman plebeians into disaffection^ serve to 
stimulate similar ''gregarious impulses" in Elnglish 
mobs. Would that history were as popular as 
politics! democracy would be deprived of its influence 
by the detection of its deceptions ! 

But hugeness of assertion, and plausibility of pro* 
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fessions, will Ml heavily even on. mobhish ears, unless 
enlivened by a certain degree of felicity in manage- 
ment, a clever treatment, and a happy admixture 
of topics, with occasional variations of the abusive, 
or at least the amusing, in personality ; the ^' taste," 
so to speak, of the audience must be dexterously 
caught, find administered unto, not with a too palpa- 
ble pandering, but under skilful disguises of the 
frank, the fearless, and the firm. Above all others, 
perhaps, the members for Finsbury (appropriately) are 
*'^ great in this character " of popular orator ; though 
it is just to mention a vs ide diversity in ^^ style " be- 
tween the (niger cygnu»!) finished Radical heau^ 
who never loses, in addressing the most reckless of 
mobs, the spirit of a gentleman, — and his somewhat 
coarse, though acute and strong-minded colleague, 
who vrith broad, familiar buffoonery seems quite in 
his element. iUl popular speakers must, more or 
lesSy be actors. Decidedly the most consummate 
master of this art is O'Connell, of the efiect of whose 
oratory in his own country we can form an idea, from 
having heard him, more than once, soothe and seduce 
a band of clamorous Chartists : but it was a very hard 
achievement; and he only succeeded so far as to 
wheedle them into silence^ not approval. 

There is a class of popular assemblies, again, 
requiring somewhat less palpable delusions: ^'re- 
spectable men," who must be misled by sophisms, 
more than assertions ; to whom there must at least 
be the show of argument; and whose animosities, 
against learned and pious prelates at an anti-church 
meeting for instance, must not be excited by phrases 
less classical than ''the monkish musings of Exeter," 
or ^ the lordly insolence of Fulham." At the 
demonstrations of dissent, in opposition to the 
church or church-rates, there are now no political 
characters of eminence: one^ there was a "man of 
might * in the cause ; the nervous eloquence of Har- 
vey is but poorly exchanged for the paltry pedantries 
of Charles LushiDgton, or the conceited common- 
plaoe of Hawes. The ablest representatives of the 
dissenters upon the platform are now to be fi)und 
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among their own bodies ; and in the acute and vigor- 
ous intellect of Hinton, the learned scholarship of 
Yaughan, and the popular oratoiy of Burnet, thej 
have no feeble advocates. 

At all ^^pcmUar" meetings, though there is a great 
predilection for vague yet loud declarations of prin- 
ciples^ which always receive the interpretations most 
calculated to excite the ^ gregarious impulses," ivhe- 
ther "civil liberty" is used as synonymous with 
universal sufirage, or "religious freedom" is held forth 
as implying the subversion of the church ; yet potent 
as principles are, they will be comparatively power- 
less, unless combined with a considerable portion of 
the aggressive, against persons and " powers that be." 

Are there then no public meetings which are wor- 
thy of honourable consideration as really indicating 
intelligent public opinion ? There are — but scarcely 
ever, if at all, on common political subjects ; for this 
reason, that as there never can be any exclusion^ the 
mob rush in, democratic declamation is at a premium, 
and reason at a discount. But manifestations of 
public opinion on great subjects, somewhat removed 
from the ordinary track of hacknied politics, do 
take place, and most entitled to regard they are. 
Such was the great meeting presided over by Lord 
Brougham, some time ago, for considering the na- 
tional justice and advantage of developing the im- 
mense resources of British India, by affording more 
protection to her native property and industry, and 
promoting the cultivation of her great staple articles 
of produce. Such was the distinguished meeting of 
the eminent of all political parties friendly to out- 
raged and oppressed Poland. These are assemblies 
•in which no brawling demagogues harangue the igno- 
rant; but where the powernil enforcement of rational 
opinions, and expression of sound feeling, demand 
the respect of parliament and the country. Nor are 
there wanting, of course, in great national crises^ great 
manifestations of opinion on the part of those quali- 
fied by intelligence and education to express it, and 
who are never disposed, except on such occasions, to 
leave the walks of private life. 
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But, for sound, practical sense, no meetbgs are 
like those called for objects similar to that of the 
great penny post meeting, whereat merchants, bankers, 
and omer business-like people, discuss points of policy 
connected with their pcupable interest ; topics where- 
on they are rery intelligent, luminous, and prompt. 
This leads us indeed to what might have been made 
another class of meetings altogether, entitled the 
^^pecimiaty," the meetings of the innumerable joint 
stock companies of" enterprise and speculation : no 
useless wranglings, no improfitable excitement ; cool, 
collected, and acute ; every mind concentrated on the 
one engrossing subject ; ^^ Turks, Jews, infidels, and 
heretics," sitting side by side, bound together by the 
catholic principle of combined self-interest, whether 
in the shrewd suspicion of shareholders, or the bland 
diplomacy of directors.— -It has often struck us, if 
men were as practically sensible at all meetings as 
they are at these, what a world of useless expatia- 
tions and unnecessary excitement would be spared ! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GONYENTIOXS — ^Al«TI-SIiAY£RY, 
AliTI-COBN LAW, AND CHARTIST. 



In one year these assemblies were sitting, simulta- 
neously with the imperial parliament ; the two latter in 
jealous suspicion, or in bitter mockery of Ihe le^sla- 
ture. The^rsty an assembly, which in this country 
alone would have been convened, of delegates fiN)m 
far distant climes, combining almost every variety of 
creed and party, sitting in one great council of catho- 
lic philanthropy, — ^presided over by the venerable 
veteran, Clarkson. 

It was an assemblage at once picturesque in diver- 
sity of feature and figure, and interesting in varieties 
of moral characteristics. A host of ^ mends,' both 
British and transatlantic, — grave, placid, ioHd-look- 
ing ; the numerous representatives from ike £ai west, 
so peculiarly rugged, wild, ' outlandish,' as Chalmers 
would say, in appearance — ^^ve the idea of those 
sturdy puritans who found^ the new world: the 
sombre roughness of the emigrant fathers having as 
strongly impressed itself on their children, as the quiet 
calmness of the ^ men of peace ' upon their descend- 
ants in this country; dark and Herculean in exterior, 
the deputies horn Ohio were a kind of shade to the 
mild ' quakers ' of England ; yet both had the same 
honest hatred of humanity's foulest oppression. Then, 
in hearty co-operation witib the descendants of the scdf- 
expatriated puritans, were the representatives of their 
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brethren, the older nonconformists of this land. The 
Baptists brought to the great work most powerfol aid, 
in the vigorous acuteness of Hinton, Steane's accom- 
plished ability, and the literary attainments of Price ; 
while the Independents as strongly supported it with 
the powerful energy of Burnet, the warm-hearted 
beneyolence of James, and the determined zeal of 
Binney. 

Such a catholic union of .contraries was probably 
never before witnessed; indeed the 'convention' was in 
its nature imparalleled, as in its design unprecedented. 
Side by side with the representative of episcopacy 
would be the arch-agitator himself. Sitting near the 
successor of Clarkson — ^good-hearted, plam-spoken 
Sir Thomas Buxton — would be an emancipated negro, 
the pulsations of gratitude and joy beating high under 
his sable skin, as he gazed on tms grand council of 
freedom; in close juxtaposition there would be an 
English judge, of commanding intellect and fiery zeal 
—Dr. Lusmngton, with an American judge (James 
Bimey) shrewd, collected, and observing; while the 
distinguished French deputy, D'Isambert, would be 
in friendly converse with a British senator. 

Most strongly and strikingly marked was the dis- 
tmetiveneta of national character, or of elan pecu- 
liarities, elicited in the course of the convention's 
discussions ; it was a fine study of opposites ; con- 
trasts most vivid presented themselves every moment. 
The Americans often manifested a blundering blunt- 
ness of zeal, and followed that up by an honest 
doggedness of obstinacy, which severely taxed the 
gooa-humoured patience of their more intellectual and 
better educated colleagues : the sententious terseness 
of a 'friend's' brief ooservations seemed doubly pe- 
culiar, after the fervid fluency of the eloquent French- 
man. Sometimes a burst of involuntary merriment 
would disturb the gravity of the solemn conclave, 
when a sturdy badcwoodsman would interrupt a 
countiyman almost as grim as himself, by shouting 
firom the further end of the room, " Come, brother, 
that's enough," or a forcible resemblance of your 
own ideal m Col. Crockett, would bellow forth to a 

i3 
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quiet Quaker, " Speak up, they can 't hear you there." 
But it is not likely that there ever was a body com- 
posed of such heterogeneous materials, that worked 
so harmoniously, so heartily in unison; the least 
symptom of dissension it was enough to quell, even 
when rarely it occurred, by a simple appeal to the 
cause. 

There was ample room and verge enough for every 
kind of talent: and individual ability was well con- 
sulted, though under a very regydar system of arrange 
ment. One day a dissenting minister would read a care- 
fully composed scriptural argmnent, as to the essential 
sinmlness of slavery ; the next, a clergyman would 
contribute a powerM dissertation on the demoralizing 
influence of the accursed system : an American 
preacher (of some name perhaps as uncouth as the 
Eev. Elon Galusha, but of nature as Christian as 
the best of them) would on one occasion denounce 
most energetically the hjrpocrisy and guilt of reli^mts 
slave holders in his native country; on another, a 
British officer, generous and gallant in soul, would, 
with naval brevity, narrate the chase and capture of a 
slavevessel: now, Lushington would pour forth an 
impetuous torrent of indignation against the hideous 
bhght of human nature ; then O'Connell would pro- 
nounce a speech marked by that matchless modesty 
of tone, admirable expression of sincerity, and power- 
ful enforcement of principle, in which practice has 
made him so perfect a master ; and a forcible exposi- 
tion of foreign slavery, from the acute and well-inr 
formed travellers, TurnbuU or Madden, would be 
followed by an impassioned flow of eloquence from 
D'Isambert, so expressive in utterance and manner, 
that all the glowing ideas seemed ever and anon 
to flash through their native language, with all the 
instincts of a common huihanity, upon the minds even 
of those to whom that language was a veil. All the 
contributions were submitted with cheerful disinteiN 
estedness to the discretion of a well-organized ma^- 
nagement, by whom generally they were published. 

Honoured be the memory of that noble assembly 
of humanity's £iends) may their labours meet on eart^ 
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mth a perfect consiunmatioo, and in heayen with a 
blissful reward ! 

In a feir different atmosphere did we find ourselves 
in the Anti-Corn Law Convention, an atmosphere 
of political economy, of commercial calculations, of 
conflicting ^' interests," and '^ opposing classes," and 
" fluctuations,'' and " depreciations ' of rents, prices, 
profits, and taxes. 

Hard and cool heads were then assembled; men 
of business, cold, accurate; manufacturers, keen, 
"awake," " alive " to every thing bearing, in the re^ 
motest degree, upon their " capital " and " returns :"— 
advocates these, too, as they professed of a great cause^ 
identical with national justice, but a cause which the 
imperial legislature disavowed; — the projectors of 
a miejhty change in the economic policy of the country, 
which excited the alarm and hostility of a great 
counterpoising class in the community, .they came, 
complaming of partiality for unduly preponderating 
interests, boldly to plant in Palace Yard an organiza- 
tion of a rival innuence which might control the 
debates of ^ St. Stephen's.' 

Shrewd, clever men, they knew perfectly well that 
if they could gain for their opinions a promulgation 
from such a central point, with all the weight of de- 
liberations in a popularly constituted assembly, as it 
would be their own fault if they did not place those 
opinions in a light attractive and influential to the 
popular mind; they must by such a course acquire a 
mighty influence. They distrusted the ordinary means 
whereby, on political or commercial questions, men 
form opinions ; they wished to have all the power of 
a concentrated influence: and certainly, for the purpose 
of collecting into a great unity of exertion the energies 
of their class, — ^the bringing together, from the remotest 
distances, all the scattered elements of data which 
were capable of cohesion and consistency in em- 
bodied form, the convention was powerful. Thus their 
dogmas looked formidably imposing, arrayed in all 
the .immense masses of statistics and philosophy they 
threw around them; and being every day put into 
" niew shapes " or ". firesh lights " by some among their 
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numerous body, looked new again, and went forth 
with something of the chann of noyelty. 

Admirably calculated was their plan to stimulate in* 
dustry and ingenuity in the discoveiy or axrai^ement 
of facts and arguments. The principle of responsibility 
was brought directly and powerfully to bear upon each, 
by the ddegates being eveiy day luible to comparisons 
with each other : the press^ a portion of which they 
had wisely chartered for fiill reports of their ^ debates,' 
was thus not only an encouragement to their com- 
bined exertions as giving them all the importance of re- 
gular periodical publication, but was, at the same time, 
a powerful stimulus -to individual riyalry. Every de- 
late strove to make a better figure in the ' reports,' 
which were to carry their wisdom, otherwise ' never 
heard of, half a mile £rom home,' to all parts of the em- 
pire. This however, in the same proportion, held out 
to the '^ weaker sort" a dangerous premium for yer* 
bosity. And Ihus, indeed, a very dreadful cause of 
'mudi speaking' at all popular assemblies, the ill 
effects of which those who, like us, have long attended 
public meetings, and gone moreover, occasionally, a 
little ^ behind the scene,' know full well the press is 
the "paient o£ public meetings; and to all who have 
never tried it, it is inconceivable the almost delirious 
rapture wherewith men for the first time find an 
avenue for their ideas to the ^'pomp, and pride, and 
circumstance of glorious " print. Of these '^ conven- 
tions" it is the veiy life-blood. 

And to do this body, in particular, justice, it should 
be stated that there was a veiy stem control exercised 
over this tiresome tendency by the management. The 
chairman, J. B. Smith, was a veiy impersonation of cool, 
correct, arithmetical business ; and he checked, with 
chilling coldness, any disposition to run into topics 
which he considered not likely to ^' tell upon the pub- 
lic mind ;" and especially if a blundermg delegate, 
vnth unhappy Hncerity of zeal, was letting out racts 
or referring nimself to arguments likely to ''tell" the 
other way^ he was put down without mercy, literally 
''snubbed" into silence, and heartlessly was thus many 
a laboured dissertation "nipped in iSie bud." Ana 
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truly there iraa need for this careftil supervision. For 
in fio large a body, with all the diversities of indiri- 
dual ideas, and intellects, and different degrees of in- 
telligence and information, there was great danger of 
incongruity and inconsistency in the statements and 
ai^^uments published day by day — a heavy drawback 
fins upon the efficiency of the convention. And eveiy 
now and then, despite the most careful precaution, 
some honest delegate, anxious to propound his •'' view 
of the question," would unwittingly exhibit one ut- 
terly at variance with the '' view held forth perhaps 
yesterday by a colleague, and utterly destructive of 
the other's arguments : to-day, a zealous manu&cturer 
would argue strenuously for the marvellous cheapness 
of bread which would follow from a repeal of the 
com laws ; to-morrow one more acute would Tappre- 
hendin^ iLe agricultural alarm on that head; with 
plausible professions of candour and desire ^^to put 
the case mirly," expound how com would not be so 
Tety cheap after alL There was thus ^eat danger of 
&e arguments and statements neutralizing each other; 
and consequently abundant scope for all the vigilance 
and decision of the chairman in repressing these 
inconvenient ^' irregolarities." 

He was just the man for the business ; his clear 
head would perceive at a glance whether any thing 
saying would " have a good effect " for the cause ; S 
so, he would knock his hammer, and call out in his 
short sharp voice, " Gentlemen, something very im- 
portant:" if the contrary, he would remorselessly 
interrupt, vdth withering politeness — ^beg the de- 
l^^te to recollect how " valuable the time of the con- 
vention " was, and what a great deal of business they 
had to get through. Yery few were hearty and 
hardy enough to stand against the frigid coldness of 

this '* hint. 

Not only however had the convention to vmtch 
their own members, but the members of parliament 
itself. This convocation in Brown's hotel was su- 
pervisory to that of St Stephen's halL Their 
advocates received their "brieft and instmctions" 
here j and were sharply looked after there ; several 
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of the delegates were sure to be in the gallery of either 
house when any "motion" was to "come on" in their 
^^ cause;" and any supporter who through inexpe- 
rience or awkwardness at all damaged it, was most 
unmercifully upbraided for it. An instance of this, 
very striking and yery amusing, occurred in the first 
sitting of the conyention, at the commencement of 
the session 1839. Eyery thing had been prepared 
for a most effectiye campaign ; troops, arms, and am- 
munition collected ; their main battery was, the deca^ 
of nvanufactures ; when lo, the imhappy blundering 
of one of their chief engineers, threatened to "hoist 
them with their own petar." In the debate upon the 
address, Mr. Wood, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Manchester (their yery citadel), whether by 
some hapless &tality, or through the excitement of 
moying the address to Majesty ; perhaps led away by 
that yein of courtier -like congratulations on national 
adyancement, in which on such occasions men are 
wont to indulge ; howeyer it was, he drew some florid 
picturings of manufacturing /^rcwp^ri^, nor obseryed 
his error till he was startled by the unusual and 
somewhat suspicious cheering of the o^matition. Those 
applauses, triumphantly ironical, gratea harshly on the 
ears of the delegates present, and were as the knell of 
this unfortunate colleague's distinction among them. 
Seyere was the penalty he paid for his imprudence. 
Next day, the exasperation of the moment haying 
settled into deadly deliberation, he was subjected to 
the most killing sarcasms, the most contemptuous in- 
yectiyes ; eyeiy delegate had a fling at mm. One 
talked of expulsion from the delegation, another of 
remoyal from parliament ; rumours of the storm 
reached the unhappy man ; he came — was receiyed 
in cold, chilling silence : with " bated breath and 
whispering humbleness," he begged to know in what 
way he had incurred the displeasure of the delega- 
tion ; his answer was, in cruel sneers, and immddi^te 
depriyation of his presidentship. 

But mightier adyocates than Mr. Wood were sub- 
jected to this seyere criticism, if not to such condign 
punishment. In one instance they eyen essayed to 
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bring Lord Brougbam under their review, but here 
thej were not so successful ; his lordship had brought 
on, actually tcUhout caking their leave^ the question of 
the com laws, in a speech of prodigious power ; and 
on the following day they proceeded to discuss its 
merits. There was a diyerting diversity of opinion ; 
some carped at it as too oratorical, and not artful 
enough; others called it magnificent, and likened 
him unto Burke : they seemed on the whole, how- 
ever rather hurt that the noble and learned lord 
should have presumed to introduce the subject with- 
out taking their instructions as to the manner of 
^^ shaping, as they called it, '' the case : " but Lord 
Brougham was as contemptuously indifferent to their 
censure as he had been to their dictation ; and he 
coolly told them that he was '' too experienced an ad- 
vocate to pay the least regard to the opinions or repre- 
sentations of the clients as to the mode of conducting 
the caused — a severe sarcasm on their honesty or on 
their intelligence. 

In fact it was astonishing the degree of delicacy 
and dexterity which they seemed to consider neces- 
sary for putting their " case ** weU. Their favourite 
advocate was Yilliers-— acute and industrious-;— sub- 
servient too withal ; with neither Mr. "Wood's awk- 
wardness, nor Lord Brougham's unmanageability ; bim 
they carefully "crammed," and found dexterously 
regardful of their wishes; he "shaped" his discourses at 
their suggestion; introduced with patient perseverance 
the volimiinous details with which they furnished him, 
and was, in short, their " mouthpiece." 

Nor did they content themselves with controlling 
their supporters; they exercised a severe scrutiny 
upon then: opponents. Every morning they consti- 
tuted themselves a court of criticism on parliamentary 
discussions, — which were perpetually being provoked 
in both houses by their adherents, in the various 
modes' of ' question' and ' petition.' The newspaper 
would be in every hand ; each delegate searching with 
lynx-eyed keenness for some agncultural error, or 
Conservative fallacy, each eagerly impatient to be the 
first to drag to light a latent delusion, or to demolish a 
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deceptiye statement ; in a word, to find any ^ peg to 
hang a speech on ;' and not a morning passed but, as 
the results of iMs vigorous scrutiny, many a clever 
man:iiacturer rose to rebut a ^misrepresentation' of 
the Duke of Buckingham, or refute some false reason- 
ing of Lord Ashburton. When the great debate came 
on, their vigilance was taxed to the utmost amidst 
the vast voluminousness of senatorial verbosity ; their 
virulence was exceedingly acrimonious against the two 
memorable orations of Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham, 
to the dissection of which they directed their most in- 
tense energies; exhausting their powers of sneering 
and their ingenuity of invention in laboured analyses 
of the arguments of the one, or stringent strictures on 
the oratory of the other. The speech of Sir R. Peel 
we particularly recollect them straining every nerve to 
counteract and destroy, characterizing it all the while 
as a mass of the laost palpablcy notoriouSy and egregiom 
errors. -^ 

The opportunities which these conventions afforded 
to * members,' or would-be members, to pay court to 
the great 'interest' they represented, were eagerly 
seized by a host of such men as Bo wring, Warburton, 
Thomley, Ewart? Gibson, &c. The latter gentleman 
especially was studiously obsequious, and actively- 
' alive.' But greatest of them all was the a^tator, 
whose appearance was received by the calculating ca- 
pitalists with that sort of spirit in which men accept 
?owerlul aid from one who gives it for his (yum objects, 
t is wondrous with what versatility O'Connell adapts 
himself to the tone and tactics of any assembly with 
which he wishes to ingratiate himself; he was here 
all docility and deference, brief, business-like in his 
observations ; shrewd and sagacious in his suggestions ; 
practical and experienced in the hints he threw out, 
with a humility of manner quite charming. Perhaps 
the most prominent, next to the chairman, in the ma- 
nagement of the convention, was ' friend' Sturge — a 
man upon whose countenance it is impossible to look 
without an instinctive consciousness of profound d^[4h 
«with indomitable determination; — a man of deep 
thought and few words, but ever prompt and to the 
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point. Every man did as seemed best for his capacity. 
£wait would draw np clever papers of statistiau state- 
ments; Bowring would give strong authorities from 
the policy of foreign countries ; Sturge would present 
a pithy summary^ or pointed application ; O'Connell 
would afford the impulse of an energetic encourage- 
ment ; and Gibson dash off some nuent, pleasing 
plausibilities in favour of free trade. 

But the Chartists^ they too had their *^ convention." 
They, like the wealthy capitalists of Manchester and 
Leeds, complained of injustice in the imperial parlia- 
ment, and resorted to a representative assembly of their 
own. There was much more of the imposing about 
their cause than that of the anti-corn law delegates. 
The Chartists came not clamouring impatiently for 
one single tpecific^ nor waging war with pecuniary 
interests, but in all the majesty of a grand theory, 
demanding the carrying out of the principle that re- 
presentation should be coextensive with taxation; 
declaring themselves the representatives of a large 
class of the nation kept, as they alleged, in the slavery 
of serfs. They were right in all their deductions, if 
their one great first principle was well founded, — that 
no man vrss free who was not a constituent. It cer- 
tainly, though touching in its elements the very pro- 
fundities of political philosophy, had a broad pmpable 
outline peculiarly popular ; just likely to get fast hold 
of a people's mind under the influence of discontent, 
and reign with paramount pre-eminence over their 
imaginations, all minor measures being absorbed in the 
idea of this grand imperial panacea. 

They called themselves not the ^' nationalj" but the 
" general " convention of the working classes, friends 
to the Charter. There was, we recoUect, some deli- 
cacy about adjusting the first title, which even now 
seems to carry something ominous about it. By some 
means or other they had acquired such a degree of 
influence over the people of their own class, in their 
re^ective districts, as to command simdry contribu- 
tions for the purpose of supporting them in London, 
during the sittings of the convention. Indubitable 
mark of sincerity this, on the part of the people. The 
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question as to the integrity of the delegates is more 
problematical ; but if the philosophy of human nature 
may afford any guide, or the lights of human history, 
there can be little doubt, that in this, as in all other 
popular movements, the proportion — to those who 
were actuated by motives less pure— of such as had, 
upon sincere deliberation, thoroughly satisfied their 
minds that the national prosperity depended upon the 
success of their theory, was very small indeed. The 
temptations of a support in London^ and a support, 
too, as a popular representative, were dangerous trials 
of honesty, held out to working men of remote 
districts; and the greater portion of the men, in appear- 
ance, seemed just of that class of whom there are 
Slenty in every town, who have a much stronger pre- 
ilection for empty declamation than for practical 
wisdom, and who would be enraptured at a scheme 
whereby their demagoguism would present a means 
of subsistence. 

Indeed the suggestion of the ^' Charter" savoured 
something more of astuteness than would be likely 
if it were the offspring of inere ordinary invention. 
It may have been the conception of an honest, po- 
pular enthusiast ; it may have been the invention of 
a long-headed' democrat, who foresaw in it the gloom 
of an interminable length of agitation, profitable to 
his species, and who therefore selected it from the 
veiy miprobability of its consummation. The likeli- 
hood seems infinitely on the side of this latter hypo- 
thesis, for this plain reason, that no practical good 
whatever could possibly result from the convention, 
which might not in a greater degree have been ob- 
tained in the ordinary channels of the constitution. 
The only effect of this '^ playing at parliament," as it 
may be called, was to demonstrate certainly that the 
working classes in this country were as well quali- 
fied to elect representatives in parliament, as manv 
who possess the privilege in this country, and mucn 
more so than a great portion of those who possess it 
in Ireland; for the Chartist delegates had many 
among them vastly superior in intelligence and abi- 
lity to such men as Warburton, Bowring, Hume, &c., 
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vastly more htuinefs-like than the Leaders, the 
Evanses^ and the Duncomhes, and infinitely ele- 
vated, in point hoth of intellect and respectability, 
above the majority of the Irish " liberal" members. 

Yet a great step must have been gained in the 
amelioration of the working classes, to find them re- 
sorting to the moral, instead of the pht^siccU weapons, 
to the influence of discussion and not of insurrec- 
tion. And it certainly was creditable to them, the 
display the convention made, of no mean abilities 
in many of them: it was equally to their credit, 
the regularity and decorum which characterized 
their proceedings, conducted as they were with a 
mimicKing of parliamentary proceedings, not a little 
diverting, however, to any one acquainted with the 
original. They were provided with that indispens- 
able requisite to any impression on the public mind, 
a medium, in the press, of securing publicity to their 
proceedings. At first they resolved to trust to the 
weight which they fondly hoped would attach to 
them, but it would not do ; and they had to charter 
a paper ere the delegates had aught of stimulus to 
speakj or their discussions any chance of being dif- 
fused. 

It was no uninteresting nor unimportant exhibi- 
tion which took place day after day in the dark 
atmosphere of " Bolt Court Tavern,"--— those grim and 
sombre-looking men, brooding in dreary sullenness, 
or declaiming with frenzied bitterness, on the sense of 
" fancied wrong." You could not but feel that there 
was a something '' rotten in the state of Denmark," 
though not the error of constitutional theory which 
they assumed, yet a dangerous practical vice, either 
of econonomic policy, or of social intercourse; per- 
haps in both. It was irresistibly brought home to 
your mind, that these men, or rather those they repre- 
sented, had lost that confidence in those above them in 
society's scale, which formed the only link that could 
bind them to the constitution under which they lived, 
that the cordiality of feeling between " high and low " 
had been broken, — ^that general spirit of harmony and 
content, which alone can reconcile the mxdtittide^ 
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by the consciousness of real benefit and practical pro- 
tection, to the nomifwi injustice and theoretical ano- 
malies which no doubt the British constitution, and 
all other national systems which do not sacrifice the 
substantially good to the impracticably excellent, must 
present. 

They first met with, we believe, a sincere desire not 
to provoke any violations of order ; the least reference 
to ' ph3nsical force' was energetically repudiated ; and 
they went on in the arduous advocacy of extreme ab- 
stractions, till their petition having been presented, and 
parliament having shown no disposition to accede to 
it by enacting the charter, o( any part of it, ihey began 
to sink into a dark mood of discontent, and there were 
ominous yet hesitating whispers of ^ ulterior mea- 
sures,' first feebly sketched as in a sort of misty back- 
ground, then more boldly brought into form and more 
strongly coloured. Stung by the sense of apprehended 
ridicule at the uselessness of their proceedings, they 
seemed reluctant to separate without ' something ^ 
fecti'oe ; their language assumed the tone of threaten- 
iiig> yet the majesty of law threw its potent spell 
over their rebellious feelings, and each trembled at the 
thought of breaking it; but time shortened, funds 
vaniifiied^-^ 910927 or neoer was the cry kept up with 
stimulating excitement by the more cautious of their 
own safety, who are ever most ready in such cases to 
ur^e others on : ^'willing 'to wound and yet afraid to 
strike," was the spirit that reigned in their conclave : 
till — suddenly they dispersed into the country — and 
the insurrections mllowed. 
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